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e us know the other. But, without proceeding to ano- 

her Object, the Impreſſion, for Inftance, which the Sight 
a Triangle makes upon the Eyes, has ſomething more 
lively in it than the Idea pre in the Imagination; and 
che betenden conceives in a Triangle and other Figures 
a Repularity, a Smallneſs of Parts, a Thinneſs of Lines, 
which the Imagination cannot attain to: So that, not only 
the Difference of Objects, but alſo the Difference of the 
Faculties, occaſions a Difference of Ideas, This is unde- 


Is we reflect never ſo little upon our own E jence, 
we ſhall be likewiſe convinced, that according to the diffe- 
rent ees of Attention, and according as we treat a Sub- 
ject with more or leſs Order, the Ideas we form of ity are 
more or leſs accompliſhed, or more or leſs perplexed. We 
mult reduce to different Claſſes the Differences ariſing from 
that third Cauſe, and go on with our Endeavours to make 
each of our Ways of Thinking as juſti as ble. | 

II. TAI Diſtinction of Ideas into clear 
Ideas are ob- and bbſcnre, diſtinct and RS Ons itſelf 
ſeure or con- firſt. And indeed it is one of the moſt uſual 
Fuſed only re- and important Diſtinctions. 
latively. PE Ideas, which the ſame Faculty 

Forms of the ſame Object, are not always 
equally clear and equally diſtinct. In that reſpect there is 
a great Variety —— 5 for, thoſe Diſtinctions appear 


1 — ſo different, that the Idea of the one cannot 


to me relative, and not abſolute, that is, I cannot ſay that 
an Idea is abſolutely obſcure or abſolutely confuſed; and if 
I give this laſt Name to ſome Idea, tis only with reſpect 
to the Evidencean@Clearneſs to which it ſhould riſe. _ 
 Evzxy Idea is an Act, which perceives itſelf; and 
therefore it has eſſentially ſome Life and ſome Activity; 
it affects us with ſome Force. Since it is known and per- 
ceived, it has ſome. Clearneſs, ſome Evidence. Since 
we are conſcious of it, we. can diſtinguiſh it from every 
thing of which we are nat conſcious, and from every Senti- 
ment, which is not altogether like it: And therefore it has 
2 ſome Diſtinction, ſome Character whereby it is 
diſtinguiſhed and ſpecified. 

EVER Idea repreſents alſo to us ſome Object, either 
actually exiſting, or atleaſt poſſible; for we have no Idea 
of what is impoſſible; and that Object, by means. of its 
Idea, is known and diſtinguiſſied from all thoſe which are 
not like it. £ $0, einm : io io 1 
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Ion AN x that all our Ideas do not diſcover to us their 
Objects with the ſame Clearneſs and the ſame Exaftneſs, 
ad do not enable us to diſtinguiſh them one from another 
with the ſame Facility ; ther fore I acknowledge ſe- 
veral Degrees in the Evidence and Diſtinctneſs of Ideas. 
Mok Ek OVER, Men often fancy to know an Object, 
which they do not know, and frequently ſuppoſe they have 
an Idea of it, thoꝰ that Idea does not repreſent it. Bur the? 
a Man may be miſtaken in applying too haſtily a clear and 
diſtin Idea to an Obſect, which it does not agree to; yet 
that T. Application is no Proof of its abſolute Obſt. 
rity and Confuſion. A: | * 
WHEREFORE every [ded has eſſentially ſome Clear- 
neſs and ſome Diſtinctneſs; but the moſt lively; that is, 
thoſe which are beſt perceived, are the cleareſt, and for 
that very reaſon, the moſt diſtinct. We diſtinguiſh'mors 
eaſily what makes a more lively Impreſfion upon us, becauſe 
it raiſes a greater Attention. Thus Clearneſs and Diftin&t- 
neſs are two different Characters; but one of them is always 
a Conſequence of the other. $9 
Never THELEss obſcure and confuſed Ideas are 
ſometimes mentioned, as if there were obſcure and cons 
fuſed Ideas, abſolutely ſpeaking. And therefore I pretend 
that Philoſophers have not exprefled themſelves about this 
Subject with a ſufficient ExaQneſs. Here follow, in my 
Judgment, ſome Cauſes of the Miſtake of ſome Perſons, 
and of 4 i Expreſſions of bee 4 
HI. Firſt, a Man conceives an Object un- %, i bas 
der a general Idea, that is, as I ſhall ſhew bes chought | 
more at large hereafter, he conceives it under otherwiſe, 
ſome Attributes, which are common to it 
with many others. That general Idea is certainly clear, 
and diſtinguiſhed from any other; but becauſe it is fre- 
quently expreſſed by a determinate Word, it gives occaſion 
to believe that it is alſo determinate. Whereupon a Man 
fancies that he knows 4ererminately the Object to which it 
is applied, and that he has an Idea of it agreeable tothe 
Name he gives it; for would any one be accounted a Man, 
who ſpeaks without knowing what he ſays? A Man there- 
fore believes that he has a dererminate Idea of an Object: 
however he is ſenſible that he does not know it aererminate- 
7 and that he does not diſtinguiſh it from others with a 
ufficient Clearnefs. He will then ſay, that he has indeed 
an Idea of it, but that it is obſcure. - The Truth is, that 


the general Idea, which he has, is clear ; but he has not 
OL. Il. B 2 . the 


4 Ned Treatiſe of PART I. 
the determinate Idea, which he calls obſcure; he only pre- 
tends to have it. 
IS EE a Loadſtone, that turns towards the Pole: I con- 
clude immediately that a Cauſe produces that Direction. 
The general Idea of Carſe is raiſed in my Mind. It is a 
clear Idea; and I know very well what the Word Care ſig- 
nifies in general. But, not being ſatisfied with that general 
Idea, I call that Cauſe, whatever it be, a Hm with 
the Northern Pole, and I aſcribe to the oppotite Side an 
Antipathic Quality. Have you any Idea of thoſe Sym- 
athic and Antipathic Virtues * Have I any Idea of them ? 
at a Queſtion is this? Do you take me for a Man, 
who ſpeaks without knowing what he ſays Explain your 
ſelf then. I tell you that I 2 Ideas; but I confeſs they 
are obſcure. When a Man talks ſo, tis as if he ſhould ſay, 
I have Ideas, but I have them not. To conceive is to 
have Ideas; and not to conceive is to want Ideas. It is 
well known that a Cauſe uces the Direction of the 
Loadſtone; but that firſt Idea is the general Idea, c. of 
Cauſe equally applicable to all Cauſes. When it is called 
afterwards a Sympathy with the Pole, thoſe Words add 
nothing to the general Idea. A Man fancies to have a more 
determinate Idea, tho he has it not, and complains of its 

Obſcurity without any reaſon. 54 

M x confirm themſelves particularly in that Miſtake, 
when, upon occaſion of ſome Reſemblance, they apply to 
i Subbed, of which they have only a general Idea, the 
Name of another, which they know more determinately. 
For Inſtance, they obſerve ſometimes regular Periods in 
Diſeaſes, and ſometimes, on the contrary, irregular Viciſſi- 
tudes, unexpected Returns: What ſhouſd heat a ſick Per- 
ſon, cools him; and what is defigned as a Cooler, heats 
him. They form clear Ideas of thoſe Facts: beſides, they 
know that thoſe things have a Cauſe ; and this is alſo a 
opera] and clear Idea. But becauſe they are willing to 
ave a more particular Knowledge, they ſay, Nature is at 
reſt. to recover her Strength; they talk of Criſcs, Revul- 
ions, &c. and thoſe Words, Sight, Reſt, Revulſions, &c. 
which, being applied to certain Subjects, are attended with 
vidence, Ganif nothing, when applied to fick People, 
and their Diſeaſes. But a Man cannot reſolve to own that 
he ſpeaks without Ideas: Such a Confeſſion would be too 
ſhameful. He is willing to ſecure his Honour by pretend- 
ing to have at leaſt oſcure Ideas. | 
5 „ Tur 
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Tr ar Language is very faſhionable” in Phyfick ; and 
we need not wonder at it. Sick People are timorous; and 
Timorouſneſs makes a Man credulous. Speak to a frighted 
Man with a ſteady Voice, you will make him believe any 
thing: nay, we are told that tis the Intereſt of a ſick Per- 
ſon that he ſhould be impoſed upon. Thus Charity joins 
with Self-Love ; for, after all, a Man muſt live, he muſt 
be reſpected, he muſt keep his Poſt, and not ſuffer a new 
Comer to get all the Practice: He muſt therefore never ap- 
ar Ty 3 he mult always decide peremptorily. 
hus Men, by reaſoning about Things unknown to them, 
uſe themſelves to believe that they have obſcure Ideas, when 
they have no Ideas at all. | | | 
THAN Fault has crept into all Sciences. When a 
Scholar aſks his Maſter a Queſtion, one would think the 
latter is afraid of diſgracing himſelf and the Common- 
wealth of Learning,” if he ſhould expoſe his Authority ne- 
ver ſo little. Wherefore, it being an inviolable Law with 
him to make himſelf reſpected, he anſwers immediately, 
and often the more boldly as he is more perplexed. His 
Air of Confidence is a Diſguiſe under which he hopes to 
conceal his [gnorance. The Scholar, amazed at the Rea- 
dineſs of the Anſwer, appears ſatisfied ; he thanks his Ma- 
ſter, who applauds himſelf, and is never better pleaſed than 
upon thoſe ſudden Occaſions. ' Self-Love makes him be- 
lieve that he has returned a very good Anſwer : he flatters 
himſelf that he has advanced nothing without [deas,atlcait 
obſcure ones. | WY > 
Tur Truth is, that in the greateſt Nonſenſe, each 
Word by itſelf may fignify ſomething : *Tis their Collecti- 
on that ſigniſies nothing, A Man cob has an Idea 
of the Whole, at leaſt an obſcure one, becauſe he has a 
clear Idea of each Part. This is the ſecond Cauſt, which 
makes us believe that we have Ideas of what we have no 
—— and conſequently that we have Ideas abſolutely ob- 
cure. ; : c 
Tux Nonſenſe of the Schoolmen, and of ſome Verſiſiers 
and _ is like that of Riddles. In a Riddle the Sig- 
nification of ggch Word is known; and every body has a 
clear Idea of it : But when we do not know * Subject to 


* . — 


which all thoſe Words may agree, we have not an Idea of 
the whole. If we form an Idea, to which one half of the 
Words agree, we have a clear Idea of a Subject, to which 

; but we have neither a 
3 — 1 


one half of the Words may a 


6 Neu Treatiſe ̃ Parl. 
clear Idea, nor an obſcure one, of a Subject to which all of 
them may be applied. | 15 

I ror BEAR clearing this Matter with Examples; for 
I don't think it fit to amuſe the Reader with Fictions of 
my own; nor am I willing to enlarge too much in my Cri- 
ticiſms upon the Works of other Authors. Reading and 
Converſation will afford but too many Examples to thoſe, 
who will make uſe of the Remarks I have jul now made. 

Ir generally happens that one and the ſame Word offers 
to the Mind more than one Idea; for there are very few 
Ideas perfectly fimple, Now each of thoſe Ideas, which 
are united under ts Aſa Word, may be very clear, tho! 
their Collection be not ſo. Nay, that Collection may be a 
mere Fiction; and therefore a Man will have no Idea of it; 
but he will ſuppoſe that he has one, and call it obſcure. 

- SOME pretend that Gravity is eſſential to Matter, and 
that a Body, becauſe it is a Body, tends with a continual 
Inclination towards a Center. When they pronounce the 
Word Body, the Idea of Extenſion offers itſelf to their 
Mind, and it is a clear Idea: They alſo clearly conceive 
what a Motion of Deſcent and a Determination towards a 
Center is. The Word Juclinatien, if it be conſider d by 
itſelf, expreſſes alſo clear Ideas. Inclination includes Know- 
ledge and Deſire; and we know what Knowledge and 
Deſire are. But if you endeavour to collect all thoſe things 
into one Notion, viz. that of an Extenſion, which knows 
a Center, which deſires to come near it, and tends towards 
it, your Endeavours will be uſeleſs : "Tis a ſuppoſititious 
Collection: You muſt not ſay that you have an obſcure 
Idea of it: You don't know it at all. Kal. | 

Ir happens alſo frequently that we give a Name to a 
Collection of whatever is contained in a Subject; but if 
among the Attributes included 'in one Subject, we know 
ſome of them, and are ignorant of many others, we muſt 
not infer from thence that we have an obſcure Idea of that 
Subject, conſidered as a Whole, We have clear Ideas of 
what we know of it, and we have none of what we are ig- 
+ norant of, excepting the general Idea of Reality, which is 
clear, whilſt we conſider it as general. When we know a 
thing only in part, ve have a clear Idea of that Part; but 
we have no Idea of thoſe we are ignorant of. Our Idea is 
therefore imperfect, but not obſcure. * 

Tu x Imperfection of our Ideas is a third Cane, which 
moves us to believe that we have ſome Ideas that are abſa- 
lutely obicure, We ſpeak of the Obſcurity of our Ideas, 


as 
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as of a certain defective Quality inherent in them, and 
I 


which they are ſpecified, and diſtinguiſhed: from thoſe wy 
are clear. Obſcurity is a Defect in aur Knowledge; but it 
is a mere Detect, a mere Negation, an Abſence of Ideas. 
A Town. is covered with a Fog: I don't ſee what that Ob- 
ſcurity hides from me: I perceive,what it leaves open. A 
Fog may be ſo thick as to hinder me from knowing whe- 
ther what I ſee be an Oak or a Walnut - Tree, c. but it 
does not hinder me from being ſure that tis a Tree. I 
. ſee it is a Tree; but I don't ſee what K ind it be- 
ngs to. The Idea of Tree is clear: Tis the only one I 
have; but I have no Idea of the Kind. > 225 
 ComyraAaRisoNnsarecommonly-'uſed to clear a Sub- 
je, and to come to the Knowledge of what we don't know 
of it, by the Relations it has with what we know already, 
But if a Compariſon is not juſt, or if it be wrongly applied, 
it diſcovers 8 it affords no Idea; but we ſuppoſe it 
does, and are pleaſed to ſay, it is an obſcure Idea. 6 
SOME Endeavours have been uſ⸗d to give ſome Notion 
of the Trinity by the riſon of the three Dimenſions 
of Matter, Length, Breadth and Depth, which make up 
but one Solid. The Underſtanding, the Will, and the Me- 
mory, three different Faculties of one and the ſame Soul, 
have been uſed to the ſame Purpoſe. But thoſe * ou 
ſons prove only that Diverſity is not abſolutely i ent 
with Unity; that what is ple in one reſpect, may be 
ono in another reſpect. This we clearly apprehend in ge- 
neral; but when we uſe thoſe Helps to have a Notion of 
the Trinity, we find they are infignificant. No determi- 
nate Idea ariſes from thence. However, we ſuppoſe the 
contrary, and call a pretended Idea an obſcure one. Some 
antient Fathers argued thus: Peter, ohm, and James, are 
three Perſons; and yet there is but one humane Nature: 
Therefore one ſole Nature may ſubſiſt in three Perſons. If 
a Man applies that Compariſon to the Trinity without a 
Lenitive, he will ' certainly be very heterodox ; and if in 
order to mend what is defective in it, he makes ſome Alte+ 
ration in the Signification of the Words Perſon and Nature, 
he removes the Ideas which he had raiſed, without ſubſti- 
tuting others in their room. A pretended Light is fucceed- 
ed by Obſcurity, that is, wrong Ideas are ſucceeded by a 
Pri vation of Ideas. = 12 
LAST I, Moſt Fords, uſed by Men, their 


Sentiments and Paſſions rather than their Ideas. Men fre- 
quently annex no Idea to _ Expreſſions ; and becauſe 
4 


they 
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they cannot explain thoſe Expreſſions, they fancy their 
Ideas of them are obſcure. 12 | 
AN ordinary: Man, for Inſtance, breaths nothing but 
Vengeance 5 Blood, becauſe, ſays he, he has been at- 
tacked in his moſt tender Part, his Honour. Aſk him 
what he means by that Honour, which appears to be the 
only Cauſe of all his Tranſports, he knows not what to an- 
ſwer. Shall we infer from thence that he has only an ob- 
ſcure Idea? Let us examine his Thoughts: He has the 
Idea of a Word ſpoken, as he thinks, to his Prejudice, of 
the Perſon who vexed him, and of his Contrivance to de- 
prive him of his Life. Such are his Ideas, Beſides, he 
apprehends that if he remains quiet, he will be laughed 
at, and expoſed to new Inſults. But when he alledges his 
Zeal for Honour, he only ſpeaks a Word, by which he 
knows that Men are uſed to juſtify their Violence: He 
ſpeaks it, that others may ſay he is in the right: He has 
an occaſion to uſe that Word; he uſes it without annexing 
any Idea toit, N Dranse 4 09758 
Oux Languages ſwarm with ſuch Words. Men fill 
their Diſcourſe with them, like Children, who repeat the 
Words they have heard upon a certain oceaſion, when that 
occaſion offers itſelf -a ſecond time, Thus Children learn 
to admire, to praiſe, to ſwear, to give hard Words, of 
which they 0a; $207 er neither the Ori in, nor the Senſe, 
and which are often as inſignificant as the Grimaces with 
which they vex one another. Thus alſo they often learn 


ro b ; | , 
. Fa moſt ſacred Words, Religion, Faith, Sacrament, 
as well as the Words Scandal and Hereſy, are ſpoken in the 
ſame manner, and repeated upon occaſion, without any 
Meaning. 'They are Signs of Prejudices and Paſſions, and 
not Expreſſions of Ideas. Thoſe Words are at moſt attend- 
; ed with ſome Senſations ; but becauſe Sen- 
elt. I. Ch.2, ſations (for the Reaſons abovementioned) 
Cannot be expreſſed by Words, Men preter 
to have Ideas of them, but too obſcure to be unfolded. 
CnRISTIANs are divided into ſeveral Communions; 
and almoſt every Man fancies that the Society in which he 
was born, is the only true Church, the true Bride of Chriſt ; 
that it contains the choſen People; that it is the Mother 
of the Faithful; and that in order to be ſaved, one muſt be 
a Member of it. But aſk moſt People what they mean by 
the Word Church: Aſk them which are the Characters of 
a Society, that deſerves to be called à true Church: Han 
=} L 4 them 
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them to unfold the Ambiguity of that Word: They will 
quickly be forced to tell you, that they are not Doctors, and 
that they have only obſcure Ideas about that Subject. The 
Truth is, they have no Ideas at all. Men, from their early 
Years, are uſed to annex a Senſe of Reſpect to the - 
pous Words Church, Briae,of Chriſt, Mother of the 5 ths 
Jul. When they ſpeak thoſe Words, they are affected with 
a great Zeal, and think they may hope tor Salvation, with- 
out being at all concerned, tho* they diſgrace that Church 
by their Baſeneſs, by unlawtul Pleaſures, a ſhameful Ava- 
rice, Sc. A Mother has wilful Children, who, the greateſt 
Part of the Time, indulge only their Humour and Caprices z 
but they have ſome Zeal — Concerns, and oppoſe her 
Enemies with all their Might. By ſuch a Character ſhe 
knows they are her Children, and ſhe forgives them their 
Faults. Men flatter themſelves with the ſame Impunity, 


becauſe they call the Church their Mother. When we ſee 


how zealouſly a Man, who has got a Preferment, defends 
the Rights of his Church, the Contempt he expreſſes for 
thoſe who differ from him, and his Uneafineſs at the leaſt 
Appearance of a danger of Heterodoxy, one would be apt 
to think that he is of the right Stamp. | But, if you exa- 
mine his Conduct never ſo little, you cannot make the ſame 
Judgment of him. He is unconcerned for Knowledge, and 
minds only Words; and becauſe he has a fiery Zeal for Re- 
ligion, without knowing the Power of it, he has no man- 
ner of Scruple about the Faults he is guilty of. Among 


thoſe who are called Chriſtians, with what Fury will Sol- 


diers and Officers take up Arms in a Religious War > With 
what Zeal will they expoſe themſelves to the moſt dread- 
ful Dangers? But you will hardly find any Chriſtian Duty 
performed by thoſe Zealots. | 

On «x would think many Maſters are afraid their Scho- 
lars ſhould learn to prefer Ideas to mere Words. In many 


Places School-Boys are taught to this day in a Language 


which they do not underſtand, the Rules whereby they are 
to learn it; and it has been a very difficult thing to aboliſh 
that ridiculous Cuſtom in ſome Schools. But there are 
ſtill many Abuſes, that want to be mended. An Author 
is put into the Hands of a Boy, who might be well pleaſed, 
if he underſtood him; but a Pedant takes care to prevent it. 
He ſtops him at every Word to amuſe him with ſome 
Phraſe ; and the Time allotted: for his Inſtruction, being 
thus ſpent in Trifles, the Boy remembers ſome Words, but 
has no Ideas, | 
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Mos v of the Words juſt now mentioned have a Senſe, 
and raiſe juſt Ideas in many People; but in others they 


excite no Idea at all, and only revive ſome Ways of Think- 
ing, which we call Senſations. , The ſame may be {aid of 
a great many other Words: Men of Senſe underitand them; 
but the Vulgar uſe them without any Meaning; and the 
Word F7gar takes in many People, who think themſelves 
much above them. For Inſtance, when Men diſcourſe of 
the abſolute Right of Sovereigns, and look upon their Mo- 
deration as an Effect of their els, they hardly know 
what they ſay. In Caſes of an abſolute Neceſſity, a So- 
vereign may diſpoſe of his Subjects, and even of their 
Lives: The Society has that Right over its Members; and 
the Sovereign is inveſted with = Rights of the Society. 
But, excepting thoſe Caſes, has the Sovercign a Right as 
King, to demand of his Subjects a third Part, or one half of 
their Eſtates? Can he do it without Injuſtice And can it 
bo ſaid that what he leaves them is an Effect of his Favour ? 
How can he have that Right? Is it becauſe he has in- 
vaded it? But is there any Right grounded upon Violence 
or Craſt? Muſt the Law of the Strongeſt be confounded 
with the Law of Juſtice? Has Go given ſome Men a 
Right over others, which tends only to make unjuſt Men 
— wh one hand, and unhappy Men on the other? Laſtly, 
Did Men agree to undergo that Yoke? Tho' a Society 
had been ſo blind and ſo extravagant as to make ſuch a 
Conceſſion, yet it could not have been accepted without In- 
humanity, and conſequently without Injuſtice. And there- 
fore what is it ſo many People mean, when they de ſuch 
a Language? Being uſed to tremble at the Name of a 


Sovereign, they are ble that if he would deprive them 


of the little they have, the beſt Courſe they could take, 
would be to bear it patiently, and without any Complaint. 
Iurious Men uſe Words void of Senſe, as well as ſu- 
perſtitious Men, An Infidel, being hard preſſed, has re- 
courſe to the Words Fatality and Chance, whereby he 
might perceive that he is reduced to ſpeak without know- 
ins what he ſays, When he is aſked whether the wonder- 
ful Difpoſition of the Univerſe has no Cauſe, | or whether 
it proceeds from a blind Cauſe, deſtitute of Nr 
inſtead of anſwering, he evades the. Queſtion by ſaying, 
Perhaps tis a Fatality, pethaps tis a mere Chance. But 
are that Fatality and that Chance nothing at all, or are 


they ſomething 2 Arc they blind or intelligent 9 


o 
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When they are obliged to explain themſelves, the Difficul- 
ty begins again, and preſſes them hard. 0 1 70 
CERTAIN UL x there is nothing in the Jargon of the 
Schoolmen more obſcure than the Principle —— Not 
only an Objection againſt Religion affords ſome Men a 
Pretence to reject it; but they are fond of Obſcurity itſelſ, 
if it be ſerviceable to Irreligion. Which ſhews that Impi 
lies in the Heart: Any thing is good, that ſeems to favour 
it. Some Men, who diſpute againſt Demonſtrations, yield 
without any Repugnancy to a Collection of Words, which 
does not come up to a ſmall Probability, or, when rightly 
examined, ſignifies nothing at all. 47 
Ir appears from what | Iu been ſaid, that to have clear 
Leas is, in other Words, to have Ideas and tunderſtand what 
one ſays ; and to have obſcure Ideas is, in more exact Words, 
to ſpeak without Ideas, and to ſuppoſe that one underſtands 
what he does not underſtand. fo 71 
I T is no eaſy thing to apprehend what ſome learned 
Perſons meant, when they 141d that clear Ideas cannot be 
accounted true, till they are verified either by Experience, 
or Analyſis. For, is that Analyſis — Phony again of other 
Ideas, which muſt be likewiſe dem ted- analytically? 
And muſt the Ideas of the Senſes, by which we are fure 
of Experience, be alſo demonſtrated by other Experi- 
ences? an N 1 n 
IV. Ir appears from thence, that all our The U/efulne 
Knowledge runs upon the Clearneſs/ of our- of ces — 
Ideas; that we are the leſs miſtaken in our * 
Reaſonings, as we underſtand better what we ſay ; and 
on the contrary, that we are the more liable to Miſtakes, 
as the Subjects about which we decide, are leſs known 
to us. ' s Of 
W x cannot therefore be too careful to have clear Ideas, 
nor too cautious about Words, the „ era whereof is 
not ſufficiently determinate, and which ſuppoſe Ideas we 
have not. It is a Ptinciple of Experience, and we may be 
convinced of it by our own Sentiment, if we reflect upon 
what paſſes within us, that the clearer an Idea is, and the 
more we are affected with it, the more fruitful it is, and 
to raiſe other Ideas, and conſequently to increaſe 
our Knowledge. * | TER 
BESID ES, the Mind, being fond of lively Sentiments, 
is more intent upon its Ideas, according as it is more affect- 
ed with them; and Attention, as I have obſerved” before, 
is the great Principle of the Fruitfulneſs of our Minds, . 
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of the Riſe of our Ideas. I add, that the Force and Per- 
ſeverance of our Attention confirms Memory, and imprints 
dur Thoughts more deeply in it. Laſtly, we are the leſs 
able to Error as we are more attentive, and conſequently 
as our Ideas raiſe our Attention with greater Force by their 
Clearneſs and Evidence. . Toft | 
133 V. Bur that Attention which is ſupport- 
Tong * ed by the Clearneſs of our Ideas, is by! voy 
Clearneſi, cally of uſe to raiſe that Clearneſs; it pro · 
4 duces that Evidence, by which it is {treng- 
thened in its turn; and it has been rightly ſaid by an Au- 
thor, that Attention is the Mother of convincing Evidence; 
P that all the Rules T have preſcribed in order to raiſe our 
Attention, will contribute to the Clearneſs of our Ideas, if 
they are obſerved. N 42 
*) $1MPL x Ideas are not obſcure, ſince they are ſimple ; 
but they are not clear enough for moſt People; that is, they 
are not lively — becauſe Men do not ſufficiently dwell 
upon them. A Man is lively affected with every thing 
upon which he thinks attentively ; but becauſe Simplicity 
does not affect the Mind, which is uſed to Variety, he does 
not dwell upon 7 Ideas; he runs over them haſtily: 
Which is the Reaſon why he does not perceive the Re- 
pugnancy to be found between what he lays down in his 
ſubſequent Reaſonings, and ſim ple Ideas, which are the 
Ground of our Knowledge. Wherefore recommend it, 
as one of the moſt important Rules, to be intent upon ſim- 
le Ideas, and to grow very familiar with them. From 
mple Ideas we muſt proceed to thoſe that are 79 þ 
We muſt not be contented to have Ideas of thoſe things 
chat are put together; we muſt alſo conceive their Union. 
| Wan r of Order in our Studies is one of the main Cauſes 
of the Obſcurity of our Knowledge, and of the Errors ari- 
fing from that Obſcurity. Men are taken up with too many 
things at the ſame time; they proceed haſtily from one 
Book to another; they apply themſelves ſometimes to one 
Queſtion, and ſometimes to another, as occaſion offers; 
and the Order of their Studies is rather an Effect of Chance 
than of a wiſe Choice. en 
A Man lights upon a Book, in which the Author, 
having laid down ſome Imaginations of his own, as the 
moſt important Peints of Religion, exerts all his Wit to 
Mew their Repugnancy to Reaſon. The Reader begins 
chen to disbelieve the Truth of Religion, © rrt® nt Ae þ 
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AnoTHER Author diſplays with a great deal of Art 


all the Weakneſſes of Man, the Imperfection of his Facul- 


ties, the Narrowneſs of his Knowledge, the Power of Pre- 
judices, and the Difficulties to be overcome in order to 
out Truth. From thence he concludes that it is a piece of | 
Preſumption to look for Truth; that Prudence, as well as 
Modeſty, requires from a Man humbly to ſubmit to the De- 
ciſions of thoſe who are more knowing than himſelf. A 
lazy Reader, who minds nothing but his worldly Concerns, 
is very well pleaſed to rely upon the ent of others- 
A Ma n whonever read the Philoſophers, having pickt 
out here and there ſome Paſſages, frequently underſtood in 
a wrong Senſe, inveighs vas, Philoſophy, and ſetting itin 
oppoſition to Religion, will make many People believe that 
a Man is the better Chriſtian, as he is leſs rational. But 
certainly the Goſpel-Wiſdom does not conſiſt in departing 
from Reaſon and good Senſe. koh = 35 4: Wit ents 
Som x, on the contrary, under pretence of avoiding Su- 
perſtition, =p upon an ealy Scheme of Lite, agreeable 
to their Taſte and their prevailing Paſſions; they ground 
it upon looſe Arguments, great Examples and Quotations. 
They are pleaſed tocall that Scheme Wiſdom, Philoſophy, - 
Greatneſs of Soul, and Strength of Mind. When a Man 
is fond of extraordinary things, tho' he. be free from great 
Vices, he will ſometimes receive, like ſo many Oracles, a 
thouſand bold and unguarded Propoſitions, built upon very 
weak Proofs. | SE, 
Ur o all thoſe occaſions, any Man will be a Diſciple 
of the firſt Author he lights upon: And how can it be 
otherwiſe 2 He never inquired what Reaſon, Religi 
Truth, Virtue, Wiſdom, Modeſty, Credulity, Faith, 6s 
Diſtruſt are; he never ſtudied the Parts of which thoſe. 
ee Notions are compoſed; he has only ſome Ideas 
longing to thoſe Words, which he unces, knowi 
but one halt of what he ſays. -Wheretore he finds himſe 
rplexed in the Conſequences he draws from Principles 
imperfectly known to him. When a Man has not ſudied 
methodically, he gropes in the Dark, and concludes. at 
random. | 3688: 2 | 
Wax of Method, and Precipitation in our Studies, 
is the reaſon why we colle& under one Name many Ideas, 
which we have not ſufficiently conſidered, and the Con- 
nexions whereof we do not apprehend. |} From. thence pro- 
ceed the Errors and Miſunderſtandings of Men of Letters. 
One ſuppoſes a Collection, which he does not conceive, and 
| ges 
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gives it a Name. Another uſes the ſame Word to expreſs 
a different Collection, which he alſo ſuppoſes, without hav- 
ing an Idea of it. Their Suppofitions are contrary ; and 
therefore they fall out together. Bur if each of them un- 
derſtood himſelf, and advanced nothing but what he con- 
ceives, they would agree, and it would appear that both of 
them think alike. | 
 A-M a cannot uſe himſelf to Evidence too early; and 
then he will by no means reſt ſatisfied with Obſcurity. 
Wherefore I adviſe to begin, as ſoon as poſſible, ſome Stu- 
dies free from Obſcurity and Confuſion. The Reader will 
eaſily perceive. that I mean Mathematicks ; and becauſe 
they conſiſt of many Parts, a Man may chuſe thoſe which 
are beſt adapted to his Genius and Capacity. 
Wu N we defire to get a clear Knowledge of an Ob- 
ject, we muſt uſe that Faculty which has the greateſt rela- 
tion with it. If a Man born deaf ſhould fancy that Sounds 
are ſomething like Colours, and if a Man born blind ſhould 
repreſent to himſelf Colours under the Idea of Sounds, one 
them would think he has an obſcure_Idea of Colours, 
and the other of Sounds ; but they would have no Idea at 
all. We fall into a like Fault, when we go about to imagine 
what is too vaſt to be repreſented by the Imagination, 
What paſſes with too great a Rapidi , does alſo eſcape 
Imagination. A Motion which, in the twinkling of an 
Eye, ſhould run over a hundred Toiſes, is not imaginable ; 
and yet the Mind conceives the Poſſibility of many Motions 
much ſwifter. In like manner, when we are willing to 
know Thought, its Operations, its different States, with 
the help of Imagination, we attempt what is impoflible ; 
and then we -complain that we have only obſcure Ideas. 
But the Truth is, we have no Ideas, or quite other Ideas 
than thoſe we ſhould have; for, the Ideas we have then, 
do not agree to the Subje& they are applied to. We don't 
conceive that Application; we have neither a clear nor an 
obſcure Idea of it. „ 
IBA VE ſaid more than once in this Chapter, that Men 
they have ſome obſcure Ideas, when they really have 
no Ideas at all. The Reaſon of it is very frequently, that 
they fancy to underſtand certain Words, which they do not 
erſtand, or Only in part. To what they underſtand 
they are willing to join what they do not underſtand, and 
they add to thoſe Words a ColleGtion of Significations, of 
which they have no Idea. * Yom 
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In order to avoid thoſe Miſtakes, we muſt inquire into 
the Signification of every Word; and becauſe its Senſe will 
be expreſſed by other Words, we muſt alſo explain them, 
and go on, till we come to Words, that repreſent only fim- 

le and evident Ideas: 'Thatis, we muſt obſerve with re- 
ſpect to Words the ſame Method, which I have propoſed 
with reſpect to Ideas. n n 7 

Ta OSE Explications which clear the Senſe of a W 
are called Definitions. Thoſe Definitions muſt be place 
in the room ot the Words that are deſined. A ſingle Word 
is quickly pronounced, and the Mind does not dwell long 
enough upon it to know whether it conceives whatever is 
ſuppoſed to be expreſſed by that Word. But becauſe De- 
finitions are longer, and offer unfolded Notions to the Mind; 
we have Time to ſee whether thoſe Notions are 
confiſtent, or contradictory, and whether we 
their Connexion. bo ER ER 1 
' I Dox'T pretend that we ought to iſe. that 
at every Line we read, and at every Pericdo of our Diſcourſe. 
Sls —_ 1 be a and 8 That 
Exactneſs is only neceflary in the Beginni one's Stu; 
dies: There is — — repeating coninual the Exa- 
mination of thoſe Words, that have At firſt, 
we muſt diſtruſt them all; but afterwards it will be ſufſi- 
cient to examine thoſe which we do not remember to have 
already examined. 

BzcAvsz molt Men do hardly raiſe themſelves above 
their Senſes, their Words rather. expreſs what they feel, 
than what they conceive; that is, their are not 
Signs of their Ideas, (for they have none frequently) but 
only of their Senſations; and I have obſerved in — Be- 
ginning ot this Work, that our Senſations do not diſcover to 
us what Objects are in themſelves. | 

VI. Tr x natural Pro of Man to why Men are 
be contented with Senſations, is one of the pleaſed with 
Reaſons why there are ſa many Words that Ob/cariry. 
have no Ideas annexed to them. That Pro- | 

nſity is generally ſeconded by Education. Thoſe Chil- 

ren who ſpeak moſt, are moſt careſſed. Their want of 
Senſe, and even the Extravagance of their Diſcourſe, raiſes 
a Laughter ; and it they ſpeak boldly, their Nonſenſe is 
eaſily forgiven. Pane «nie 
AFTERWARDS, inſtead of correcting thoſe Faults of 
their early Years, their Maſters take care to confirm them. 
School-Boys are clogged with Leflons they do not under- 
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ſtand z and if they repeat them with a bold Delivery, thoſe 
Maſters are ſatisfied ; that is, the moſt impudent is the 
moſt commended. - When they take notice of the Faults 
of their School-ſellows, if they ſay any fooliſh thing, it is 
not minded; but if they have a lucky Hit, they are reward- 
ed ʒ by which means they uſe themſelves to ſay any thing 
that comes into their Mouth. Great Words and fine Phraſes 
are recommended to them above all things, and make the 
incipal Subject of the Encomiums beſtowed upon them. 
The repeating of ſome Sentences, which they do not under- 
Rand, goes by the Name of Piety ; and to make them ſuck 
in Religion with their Mother's Milk, what is adapted to 
their Capacity, and-what is above it, are jumbled together; 
Thus they are uſed to have a devout Reſpect for Words, 
and to make their Salvation depend upon a great Zeal for 
mere Sounds (a). When they are a little more forward, 
they are taught to expreſs themſelves in a figurative Style, 
to venture upon Metaphors, to make Alluſions, and ſcrape 
here and there ſome pompous Sentences to make right or 
wrong Explications of them in their Exetciſes 5 and Words 
are always more minded than Things 2 
IAA vx already obſerved how Men, who pretend to be 
more knowing than others, out of à falſe Point of Honour, 
conceal their Ignorance under great and inſignificant Words. 
The Ridicule of that Jargon is ſometimes found out; but 
art of it never fails to be undiſcovered. Diligent, but un- 
qudicious Scholars, or thoſe who ſtudy by other Motives 
than that of knowing Truth, boldly Sande what their 
Maſters ſay, learn it carefully; and when their turn comes 
to teach, they repeat it with as little Judgment as the 
pe | WY n l 
n F a EUN 
() It ſeems to me, that we uſe Prayers like a Jargon, and 
like thoſe Men, who uſe holy and divine Words in Witchcraft 
and Magick; and that we fancy the Effect ot our Prayers depends 
upon the Sound or Diſpoſition of the Words. For, having our 
Souls full of Concupiſcence, without any Repentance, without 
being reconciled to Go p, we offer up to him thoſe Words, 
Which Memory ſuggeſts to our Tongues, and hope by that 
. means to make an Expiation for our Faults. There is nothin 
ay, lo gentle, and fayourable, as the Divine Law. It calls 


Us; tho* we are ſo faulty and deteſtable: It lends us a helping 
. "hand, and takes us into its Boſom, tho' we be never ſo dirty. 
Me ſhould in Requital look upon it with a good Eye, receive 
ins Pardon with Thanks, and at leaſt for that Moment, be forry 
for our | Faults, and renounce thoſe Paſſions, which moved us 


20-tranigreſs Go Þ's Laws. Montagne, Book I. Ch, LVI. 
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learned it. Thus Words void of Senſe paſs from one Ge- 
nera tion to another, and are reſpected upon account of their 
Antiquity. Thoſe who pretend to oppoſe what has been 
reſpected for ſome Ages, are called raſh Innovators. 

o other Language was known in the Schools before 
the laſt Century: It is ſtill kept up in many Schools; and 
in ſome others it is attended with more or leſs Clearneſs. 
The great Character of a Philoſopher d id formerly conſiſt 
in Aiſputing much, in being always ready to attack or de- 
tend any Opinion. A neat Expreſſion might have put an 
end to the Comedy at the very firſt Scene; but to make it 
laſt longer, they began with ſome Negations. When they 
were preſled harder, they made uſe of ſome Diſtinction, 
but in ſuch a manner that its Obſcurity occaſioned a new 
Coy, under pretence of an Explanation; Thoſe pro- 
tended Explanations occaſioned nẽw Objections. Each 
Diſputant . indefatigable; and the Reſpondent 
derived his Glory from the Length of the Attack, which 
he had ſuſtained without being worked. They did in 
Earneſt what is ſometimes done out of Frolick, when ſome 
Men ſpeak only in Verſes, and each of tliem begins his 
Verſe with the Word that ends the laſt Verſe of ano 
ther. It looks like a continued Diſcourſe; but it has 
only the Appearance of it: The Words are connected, but 
the Senſe is not. This will always happen, when Men ate 
contented to know that certain Words are uſed to bet ape 
plied to a certain Subject, without knowing diſtinctly chat 
Subject to which they are ne CV 237 307: a 5:0) gt9 g 
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(5) Men born blind, who deſire to ſee, do not underſtand what 
they deſire. They have, learned from us, that they want ſomes 
thing, which we have. They give it a tight Name; but know 
not what it is, and have no Notion of it. I have ſeen a Gèntle- 
man ôf a good Family, born blind, or at leaſt ſo early blind; 
that he does not know What Sight is. He uſts, as we do, Wor 
proper to the Sight, and applies them in his o.] way. A Chil 
or whom he ſtood Godfather, was preſented to him. He took 
him into his Arms, and ſaid, Good Lord! What a fine Child! 
what a Pleaſure to ſee him! what a chearful Countenance ! [is 
fays, as we do: This Hall has a fine Profpe& +- It is a fine 
ſhine.- Nay, becauſe he knows that we loye Hunting, playing 
at Tennis, and ſhooting at a Mark, he appears fond of thoſe 
Exerciſes, and fancies he has the ſame Share in them as we have. 
They tell him, there's a- Hare, in a plain Ground where he may 
gallop; and then they tell him, We have taken the Hare. He 
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is as proud of it as others are · Montagne, Book II. Ch. XII. 
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A extravagant Philoſophy ſpreads. its Obſcurity over 
the moſt ſacred Things, I mean, Theology and Religion ; 
and there was a time, when a Man, who preferred the 
Language of CyuR1sT'and his Apoſtles to the Jargon of 
the Schools, was called a Heretick, uſed ignominiouſly, and 
even condenined to Death; and this is {till practiſed in 
ſome Places. een eee | 
Ma bred up in that Obſcurity, and ſubjected from 
their early Years to mean and troubleſome Practices, which 
are accounted very material; having attained to an Ape, 
when Reaſon unfolds itſelf, being weary of the Yoke, and 
finding mean and contradictory Things in the Religion 
chey have been taught, inſtead of endeavouring to diſtin- 
guiſh what is ſolid from what is ſuperfluous, and to find 
out the Truth, reject every hey. and fall into Atheiſm, 
or into Scepticiſm, which is not leſs dangerous. 
Wx have ſeen how Men, being contented with Words, 
ow familiar with Obſcurity, and are pleaſed with it. 
Learned Men, falſly ſo called, cannot bear Evidence, be: 
cauſe it would oblige them to reform their Syſtems, and 
begin their Studies anew. Being uſed to mere Sounds, e- 
ven when thoſe Sounds fignity ſomething, a Language full 
of Senſe gives them no more Light than an inſignificant 
Di ſcourſe. Thoſe learned Men, falſly ſo called, draw the 
MNMliultitude after them: Every Body follows the Deciſions 
_— Maſters.” - * OO 0 | i 165 os 
::Bx's1Dxs, a great Clearneſs om too eaſy, 
therefore is not valued. ; When a Diſcourſe is 9 
hended, every Body fancies he might have ſaid the ſame ; 
but a Man is admired, 3 he is _— ee, : Boe, | 
can any one imagine, that a venerable Man coul ak ſo 
bold] - without Knowing what he ſays? So that he ok | 
orlef. eſteemed, accor ing to the Degree of his'Ignorance. 
 — WnzRzEroR's, if a Man ſhould now and then ſpeak 
Nonſenſe, he might expect to be applauded for it:, One 
might adviſe thoſe' Preachers who are greedy of Praiſes, | 
to' ſpeak Nonſenſe, were it not that a Sermon is preceded 
and followed by a Prayer ; and that it is not lawful to de- 
liver in the Name of the Lon p fooliſh and inſignificant 
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(e) Difficulty is a Cein, which learned Men uſe, like Juglers, 
not to diſcover" the Vanity of their Art; and People are ſuch | 
Fools to be ſatisſi ed with it.. lara 
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How EE A, upon {ome Occafions, a little Obſcurity 
may contribute to Elegance. We are pleaſed with a Truth 
propoſed under Images, which cannot be penetrated with- 
out ſome Attention, becauſe it ſeems to us that we have 
tound out that Truth. The Myſtery of the Expreſſion 

ives it an Air of Grandeur; but that Grandeur muſt be 
upported by the Thing offered under that Turn. | 
nE trifling Things we learn in our carly Years are 
eaſy : Afterwards we are inſtructed in Things of greater 
Ule, and therefore they require more Pains and a greater At- 
tention. By that Means we uſe ourſelves to annex the Idea 
of Importance to that of Difficulty; and, as if thoſe two 
Characters were inſeparable, we don't value much what 
appears eaſy, and ſet in a full Light. That Prejudice of In- 
fancy has but too often an Influence over the other Parts of 
our Lives. Same Men of a great Genius, but too fond of 
being thought to be above others, and even above the moſt 
learned, have affected an obſcure Brevity : They believed 
the World would have a great Idea of their Diſcoveries, and 
eſteem them in proportion to the Difficulty of underſtanding 
their Works; and by that means they have not ſufficiently 
avoided a Fault, which has been objected againſt the An- 
tients, and imitated by the Schools, ſince they endeavour- 
ed to make Learning more difficult than uſefu . 

AN or HER Cauſe of that ridiculous Habit of under 
valuing what is clear, proceeds from this; viz. That Men 
have been weary of Diſcourſes, the Clearneſs whereof was 
only owing to a troubleſome multitude of Repetitions, and 
trivial Matters treated of by the Authors. | 

Mx, who had got ſome Reputation by their Know- 
ledge, and were looked upon — as their Maſters, be- 


ing unwilling to be put to a Stand about any Subject, ex- 
preſſed themſelves Som my e that were Par: ters ac 
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Clarus ob ab ſcuram lingaam, magis inter inanes : 
Omnia enim ſfolidi magis admirantur amantqus, 
Inverſis qua ſub verbis latitantia cernunt. | 

3 | Luer. lib, v. 

Some Men will have a greater Eſteem for me, if they don's 
underſtand what 1 ſay: They will judge of the Depth of my 

Senſe by my Obſcurity, which 1 hate very much; and 1 would 

avoid it, if I couſd avoid myſelf. Ariſtotle boaſts Yomewhere of 


affecting Obſearity. Tis a vicious Affectation. Montagne, Book III. 
Chap. IX. 5 
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as boldly as about thoſe which they underſtood. When any 
Difficulty was propoſed to them about Matters which they 
knew, far from being uneaſy, they were pleaſed with it, 
becauſe they had an Opportunity of ſhewing their Abili- 
ties: It was not ſo, when they were preſſed hard about any 
Subject, which they did not ſufficiently underſtand: They 
were then perplexed; and the true way of getting their 
Friendſhip was to ſhew a reſpect for their dark Expreſſions. 
They pretended that too great a Clearneſs — depre - 
tiate the Sciences, which, on the contrary, have always re- 
mained impertect by reaſon of their Obſcurity. 
Tra r Propenſity of Man to Obſcurity, and his Rea- 
dineſs to admire what he does not underſtand, ſeems to me 
to be alſo derived from deeper and more inward Diſpoſi- 
tions. The many Springs of our Motions are not always thoſe 
that are beſt perceived: On the contrary, their Power is 
not minded, becauſe it is continual: Wherefore I ſay, that 
Man was not born for an indifferent End. A ſecret Inſtinct 
makes him continually aſpire to ſomething great. That 
Purſuit is now and then interrupted by fling Thing but 
tis only a mere Interruption. Man is continually in queſt; 
not being ſatisfied with what he has known hitherto, and 
being ſenſible of the Obſcurity of his Aim, he ſuſpects it 
may be found in what he does not apprehend. He has ad- 
mired an hundred times what he did not ſufficiently know, 
becauſe Novelty raiſes Admiration; and he has left off ad- 
miring, as his Knowledge inereaſed, becauſe he has diſco- 
vered the Slenderneſs of what he knew, and becauſe the 
Charms of Novelty vaniſhed away. Thus he uſes himſelf 
to reject what he knows, in order to deſire what is ſtill un- 
known to him, and wrapped-up in Darkneſs, Men, in the 
Purſuit of a perfect Felicity, are like thoſe Chymiſts, who 
ſeek the Philoſopher's Stone; They find 9 that comes 
near it, in what is clearly known to them: They are per- 
ſwaded it is ſurrounded with Darkneſs; and therefore ſlight- 
ing what is clear, when they find ſome Paſſages, which ap- 
ar antient and enigmatical, their . is immediate- 
1 revived: They ſuſpect and frequently believe without a- 
n een that the Whole Myſtery is to be found in thoſe 
— WW 
. I r frequently ha at our Thoughts 
Wo le. upon an ObjeX SR clear; bu to that true and 
juſt Idea we join a fallacious one, whereby we ſuppoſe in the 
Object what is not in it: In ſuch a caſe our Idea is not neat. 
That Expreſſion appears to me proper enough to cm that 
Imper- 
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to grow familiar with the more ſimple 
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Imperfection; for we don't call thoſe Things neat, that are 
mixed with any Thing, that does not belong to them: 
Thus we ſay, that a Wine is not neat, even when there is 
nothing but Water mixed with it. Wherefore an Idea may 
be called neat, when it contains no ill- ſorted Mixture, when 
it does not join an Error to a Truth, and when diſcovering 
what is a y contained in its Object, it does not ſup- 

ſe any Thing to be in it, that is not in it. You conceive, 
— inſtance, that Motion is the State of a Body, which ap- 
plies its Surface ſucceſſively to thoſe Things a ſurround 
it. Thus far you think right: But if to that clear and 
Juſt Idea you add the Idea of an Effort, of a violent and 
torced State, or of a n to Reſt, your Idea is not 
neat; tis a Mixture of Truth and Error. Such are the 
Ideas of moſt Men about Virtues and Vices, moral and 
religious Truths, Prejudices do generally creep into the 
Ideas of ſound Reaſon, and even into the Expreſſions of 
the holy Scripture: We make them ſay more than they 
ſay z and what is thus added to their true Signification, 
I off from the Neatneſs of the Ideas we ſhould have 
of them. ""_ 1 

VIII. Tux clearer an Idea is, the more 
eaſily it grows familiar to us; that is, the 
clearer our Ideas are, the more cafily we 
can recall them upon Occaſion ; the clearer they are, the 
more eafily we can range and compare them together: 
But one muſt not fancy that an Idea is familiar enough, 
when it is ſufficiently clear. When we conceive a Thin 
clearly, it ſeems to us that we ſhall never forget it, 
that it will offer itſelf whenever we want it. Experience 
ſhews the contrary, and ſhould have taught us that what 
we know clearly ought to be dwelt upon, and frequently 
repeated, that it may grow familiar to us. | 

I DESIRE no other Proof of this than the Reading of 
Hiſtory. There is nothing more eafily apprehended, which 
is the Reaſon why we read Hiſtory ſo faſt : But when we 
read it ſo, how little do we remember of what we thought 


Familiar J. 
deas. 


we ſhould never forget ? 


In Mathematicks, the Elements of that Science are 
eaſily apprehended, becauſe they are 372% What follows 
2 not appear much more difficult, it a Man took care 


tions, from 


which compounded Theorems reſult ; for all familiar Ob- 
jets, tho' numerous, may be recalled by Attention with- 
out much Labour, 


C3 Be- 
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Bxcavss clear Ideas are accounted familiar, thoſe 
that axe grown familiar to us, are looked upon as ſuffici- 
ently clear. And it happens every Day that a great ma- 
ny People, by much repeating certain Words, which fig- 
nify . fancy they underſtand them perfectly well. 
Men wrongly join together ſeveral Ideas; they ſuppoſe 
" Connexions, Which neither exiſt, nor can exiſt; they give 
Names to thoſe Collections; they make thoſe Names fa- 
miliar to them by Uſe; and ſo reckon them amon 
the Names clearly known, What is familiar is accoun 


clear, becaufe clear Ideas eaſily grow familiar, and be- 


cauſe the Mind is inclined to ſuppoſe a perfect Reſem- 
—.— between Things, when they are like in ſome Re- 


T HO8E who are contented with Words, without reflect- 
ing upon their Senſe, moſt of the ignorant People, and a great 
Part of the Learned, Judge of the Clearneſs of a Diſcourſe, 
according as the Method obſerved in it has fome Affinity 
with that to which they are uſed, and as the Words of that 
Diſcourſe are moro familiar to them. What is new, what 
js uncommon, requires Attention ; but what Men are uſed 
to requires none. From whence they conclude, that what 
requires Attention, is obſcure, and what requires no Atten- 
tion, is clear. A Man would enlighten our Minds, if he 
was heard; another leaves us in the Dark; tis no mat- 
ter; the latter is accounted a Man of clear Thoughts, and 
the other a Man hard to be underſtood. What is the Rea- 
ſon of ſo groſs a Miſtake? Tis becauſe the Senſe is little 
minded ; 'tis'becauſe Men go no farther than the Outſide 
which offers wan, but what is familiar, A Sermon 
which explains a Text according to the Rules of a 
retended Logic, and is ſtuffed with Paſſages wrong- 
8 applied, and barbarous Terms void of Senſe, will 
be looked upon by the Maſters of the Schools, uſed to 
that Jargon, as a Diſcourſe very well adapted to the Capa- 
city of the People, by reaſon ct its great Clearneſs ; and 
thoſe who always conſult thoſe pretended Maſters before 
they judge, will make the ſame Judgment of it, which 
they think to be a learned Deciſion, though an attentive 
 Hearer finds himſelf as ignorant after that Sermon as he 
was before, But, tho' 2 Sermon ſhould have all the Clear- 
nefs of common Notions, tho? it ſhould ſet Matters before 
one's Eyes by a very natural Order, though it ſhould he 
Mpported throughout by Arguments as ſolid as the Ma- 
 Hemarical Demonſtrations; yet a Man, who is K* to 
* e . 
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form no Ideas, would always find it ark, becauſe it would 
be different from thoſe which lie is wont to apptove; 
Men, acting like Machines, who will not, or know not 
how to leave the common Road, and Who will not, or 
know not how to be attentive, in order to underſtand what 
they hear, are in the Dark in the midſt of Light. 

I point of Devotion, as well as upon many other Sub- 
jects, Men are contented with Words: they do not form 
Ideas that they may ſay they underſtand; it is enough for 
them that the Words which they hear be familiar, and 
eaſy to be remembred, becauſe they have got an Habit of 
repeating them. Though a Diſcourſe be never ſo clear; 
yet it will not be underſtood, unleſs the whole Series of 
the Words be minded. Byt a devout and ſuperſtitious Wo- 
man, half a-{leep, or taken up with Reflections upon the 
Countenance of thoſe, whom ſhe thinks to be indevout, 
follows, without any Pains, a Preacher, who ts a 
Train of Paſſages already imprinted in her yr ak 8 
takes it kindly of the Orator, who affords her an Occafion 
of being well pleaſed with herſelf, and thinking ſhe might + 
ſay the ſame Things. How beautiful is the Language of 
Canaan ! ſay ſuch People; rational Sermons are above our 
Reach, we leave them to the Learned : I love a long Se- 
ries of Paſſages; I underſtand them eaſily, and remember 
them better: How comes it that ſome Preachers depart from 
that Method ? Can any Thing be {aid that exceed in Beau- 

the Expreſſions of the Scripture? But how can a Man 
ee agar is _ Exaggeration = fuch a 
Diſcourſe, conſequently that it is wrong ? If nothing 
can exceed, nor almoſt aut the — of the Style 
of the holy Scripture; why ſo many Sermons, which, not 
being able to clear Light itſelf, would only darken it? A 
Cuſtom, as antient as the Church, to preach to the People in 
order to make the Senſe of the ſacred Writings more 
to them, would have been wrongly introduced, and 
be —_— ——_—_— It would be ſufficient to read 
the Bible in publick Afemblies ; for if the Expreſſions of 
the Scri — — — 
clearer ſtill, and want no Explication, when in their 
own Place, inſtead of quoting them taken off from what 
goes before and from what fo Is ĩt a ing Paradox 
to ſay, that we are not inſtructed and ſanftified by Words 
in themſelves, but by their Signification and true Senſe ? 
Is it wrong to add, that an intelligible Thought may be ve- 


ry — ———_ Laſh, 
| + | 
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is it a Miſtake to obſerve, that the ſacred Writers eom- 
lied with the Taſte and Style of their Age, and that ſome 
2 reſſions may be clear at a certain Time, and not at a- 
— Tho cleareſt Style is that which is beſt adapted to 
the preſent State of the Hearers, and, which, for that 
Reaſon, affords them the cleareſt [deas. | | 
ne IX. IS AAT L end this Chapter, which 
An important runs upon the Clearneſs and Gbſcurity of 
Rule, our Ideas, with a very important Obſerva- 
bas; tion. The Obſcurity which ſtops our Know- 
ledge, can be no Prejudice to what we know evidently: 
Our 2 about Things unknown to us, ought not 
to ſtagger our Perſwaſion about thoſe, which we know al- 
ready. That Maxim cannot be conteſted without renoun- 
cing common Senſe. If we could have no Certainty, when 
our Knowledge is attended with ſome Obſcurity ; the dit- 
2 Objects, to the Knowledge of which we may aſpir 
aving ſo great a Connection one with another, we . 
know nothing certainly, unle's we knew every Thing; and 
in order to ſay, without any fear of being miſtaken, that 
we have learned ſomething, we ſhould learn every Thing 
all at once. 4 1 2 wor | | 
TIvxDERS8TAND Addition: Will that Knowledge 
be conteſted, becauſe I have not yet learned Subſtraction? 
L underſtand Multiplication : Will it be ſaid, that I fancy 
do, and that perhaps I don't underſtand it, becauſe I am 
ignorant of Diviſion? At this Rate, a Man does not un- 
erſtand the Simple Rule of Three, tho'. he can demon- 
- irate it, tho? he practiſes it without any Fault, and gives 
plain Reaſons of every Part of the Operation: I ſay,” he 
cannot be ſure that he underſtands it, becauſe he has not 
yet carried his Arithmetic as far as the Compound Rule 
of Three. *Tis plain that what we know does not hinder 
us from being ignorant of what we know not; and, in like 
manner, what we are ignorant of, does not hinder us 
from knowing what we know. r FI 
+ Ar E ſome Principles of Natural Philoſophy uncertain, 
tho* we have very clear Notions of them, tho' they be 
very agreeable to the Nature of Matter, well connected one 
with another, and beſides demonſtrated by repeated and un- 
deniable Experiments; I ſay, are thoſe Principles uncertain, 
beeauſe we cannot make an exact Application of them to 
Tome Phænomena very much compounded, and whereof 
all the Cauſes and Combinations are not caſily —— 
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Shall we call into queſtion the Princip of Morality, and 
the Rules of Manners, clearly grounded upon thoſe Prin- 
ciples, becauſe there may be ſome Caſes which cannot be 
eafily reſolved ? I might as well doubt, whether the Lines 
drawn from the Center of a Circle to its Circumference be 
equal, and whether the three Angles of a Triangle be equal 
to two right ones; becauſe I don't the Gene- 
ration of all Curves. | Fas 

For the ſame Reaſons, ſhall I entertain any. Doubt 
about the Demonſtrations of the Exiſtence of an eternal 
and almighty Intelligence, under Pretence that I don't 
know all the Perfections of that great Being, that I cannot 
conceive him ſuch as he is, nor anſwer all the Queſtions 
which a raſh Curioſity may ftart about him? Shall we be- 
lieve that we don't think, becauſe we are not able to ex- 
plain the Origin and Formation of all our Thoughts? Are 
all thoſe, who do not perfectly know the Nature of Mo- 


tion, too credulous, becauſe they believe the Exiſtence of 


Motion? At this rate, we muſt doubt whether our Bodies 
want Food, till we know with the greateſt Evidence how 
Digeſtion and Nutrition are performed, and till there are 
no different Opinions about that Subject (4). 


23 — 
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(4) Ubi igitur, aut qualis eſt iſta mens? ubi tua aut qualis ? 
2 dicere? an, fi omnia ad intelligendum non habeo, quæ 
abere vellem, ne iis quidem, qua habeo, mihi per te uti li- 
cebit? non valet tantum animus, ut ſeſe ipſe videat ; at ut ocu- 
lus, ſic animus ſeſe non videns alia cernit ? non videt autem, 
quod minimum eſt, formam ſuam fortaſſe: quanquam id quo- 
que: ſed relinquamus; vim certe, ſagacitatem, memoriam, 
motum, celeritatem videt, hac magna, 1 divina, hæe ſem- 
piterna ſunt: = facie quidem fit, aut ubi habitet, ne quæren- 
dum quidem eſt : ut cum videmus ſpeciem primum, candoremq; 
cceli, deinde converſionis celeritatem tantam, quantam cogitare 
non poſſumus: tum viciſſitudines dierum, atque noctium, com- 
mutationeſque temporum quadripartitas, admaturitatem frugum, 
& e. . Hec igitur, & alia innumerabilia cum cernimus, 
poſſumuſne dubitare, quin his præſit aliquis vel effector, ſi hxc 
nata ſunt, ut Platoni yidetur ; vel fi ſemper fuerint, ut Ariſto, 
teli placet, moderator tanti operis & muneris ? ſic mentem ho- 
minis, quamvis eam non videas, ut Deum non vides : tamen, ut 
Peum, agnoſcis ex operibus ejus. Cic, Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. 1. 
trum igitur, tandem, perſpicuiſng dubia aperiuntur, an dur 
biis perſpicuq tolluntur ? 
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Wu wa Subject is only known in Patt, ond may raiſe 
about what is unknown, a thouſand Queſtions, which can- 
not be anſwered without jumbling together Uncertainty 
with Certainty, and Obſeurity with Evidence. The Vani- 
of pretending to know every Thing has occafioned-mon- 
s, the Parts whereof are not conſiſtent dhe 
with another. The ſolid Things contained in them are 
mixed with ſo many Suppoſitions and ill proved Conſe- 
quences, and frequently with ſo many Errors, that they can 
be no longer diſtinguiſhed, | 


* 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Clearneſi and Obſcturity of Wo RDS. 


ps are never ectly 
obſcure; but Von fre- on” We. 
77 quay want Clearneſs, and finctneſi, and 
ſometimes have none at all. Confuſion of 
As a Glaſs is ſaid to be ob- the Language, 
ſcure, when it weakens the 
Action of the Odjects that are ſeen thro* it, and when 
their $4, 9mm is not lively; in like manner, a Diſcourſe, 
and the Words of which it conſiſts, are called obſcure, 
when they do not 6onvey into the Minds of the Hearers 
the Ideas which the Orator would raiſe in them. | 
Tx x Impreſſion of the Objects is too weak thro' a 
thick Glaſs, and they are not perceived, even at Noon- 
day. But a Glaſs, thro' which the Rays have a free Paſ- 
ſage, might, by reaſon of certain Configurations, diſorder 
the apparent Place of the Objects in ſuch a manner, that 
they could not be diſtinguiſhed ; They would make 
Objects of one, or but one of many. Wherefore there is 
ſome Difference between the Clearneſs and Diſtinctneſs, 
and between the Obſcurity and Confuſion of Images; and 
that Difference holds alſo in a Diſcourſe. There are ſome 
_ whoſe lively Imagination does eafily bring forth Ex- 
preſſions proper to convey their Ideas into the Minds of 
thoſe who hear them: Their Thoughts are immediately 
underſtood ; and conſequently thoſe Men are clear in that 
Senſe. But being hurried on by that Vivacity, they don't 
take care to diſpoſe in a good Order what comes into their 
Minds; 'tis a Conſtraint they cannot bear: So that tho? 
we hear them with Attention, and underſtand each part My 
of their Diſcourſe, yet we have but a confuſed Knowledge * 
of the Subject they handle. On the contrary, a Subject 
may be treated of with a proper Method to prevent 
fuſion, and yet be obſcure. Bach Part will be in its pro- 
per Place ; but the Senſe will not be eafily underſtood, be- 
Wcauſe the Stile is either too conciſe, or too careleſs, or ob- 


O 8» * 
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Pere, for one of the following Reaſons, 
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Onscva1ry is ſometimes a mere Effect of the Mat- 
ter treated of. The Matter may be ſo compounded, or ſo 
new; and in order to underſtand it, we muſt make ſo 
many Combinations, or reaſon upon Principles ſo little 
known to us, that it will require a great Attention, tho 
the Author has endeavoured to make it as eaſy as he 
could. A Diſcourſe may alſo be very clear in itſelf, and 
yet appear obſcure to a Man, who is not Maſter of the 
anguage in which it is written, Laſtly, There is an 
Obſcurity to be — to the Author; and it may be 
juſtly complained ot. "eee 0 
I T is not with Words as tis with Ideas: Some are per- 
fectly obſcure ; I mean thoſe that ſignify nothing at all. 


"Tis true there are few Words without any ions, but 


there are ſome that have no more Senſe in them than the 
Hocus-pocus of Jugglers. Such is the Entrelechia of Ari- | 
ſtotle; a Term 10 unintelligible, that Hermolans Barbarns 
is {aid to have applied himſelf to the Devil, that he might | 
know the Signification of it. Some Words of that Obſcu- | 
rity might be alſo found in the frightful Language of the | 
Schools. Men who deſired to be accounted knowing Men, 
or perhaps were ſo fooliſh as to fancy they underſtood | 
fome Matters, which they did not . underſtand at all, had | 
| likewiſe the Boldneſs to invent Words, that might expreſs | 
their pretended Ideas, and frequently Intereſt enough to 
make them current. | | | 
Bur if Words that fignify nothing are ſcarce, it is not 
Jo with Phraſes, the Words whereof make no Senſe when 
joined together, tho" each of them ſeparately has a Signi-| 
cation, There are as many Inſtances of it, as there are 
Contradictions. But ſome Propoſitions, tho' they contain 
nothing that is contradictory, yet have no Senſe at all. 
Ariſtotle defined Motion, Au Act of a Body in Power as! 
in Power. Every Word in that Definition has a Senſe ; | 
but I confeſs I never could gueſs what that Philoſopher! 
meant. : | 
Gz = ar Words, and much more heaps of great Words, | 
which ſignify much leſs than is expected from them, are 
next to thoſe Words that ſignify nothing at all. The moſt 
Fertain Sign of a Man of a ſhallow Wit, is to ſpeak with-| 
out knowing what he ſays; A Dwarf in a Giant's Cloaths| 
would not be ſeen: Great Words diſcover {till better the 
Meanneſs of an Orator, who affects to uſe them. 
Tnosk Words ought likewiſe to be looked upon as} 
void of Senſe, which do not clear at all the Subject - they 
1 | | are 
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are applied to. If it be aſked, why Fire is hotter in Win- 
ter than i Summer; and if it be anſwered, that tis by 
an Antrperiſtaſis, becauſe Fire is then ſurrounded with its 
contrary 3 tis plain that Anſwer amounts to this: Fire is 
hotter, becauſe the Air, that ſurrounds it, is colder. But 
this is the very thing to be accounted for. Inſtead of be- 
ing informed about what I deſire to know, I am impoſed 
upon by a ſpecious Word, as obſcure as the Queſtion 
hich I have propoſed. 

' Som t Words may have a true Senſe in - themſelves, 
but they have none at all, either becauſe they are ly 
applied, or becauſe they are not underſtood, by thoſe who 
ule them. It it be aſked, how a Plaiſter draws out the 
Matter, which indiſpoſes the Part upon which it is applied ; 
or how a ery ſmall Doſe of a Remedy is ſufficient to 
drive away ſome Humours; and it it be anſwered, that it 
is done by a kind of Magnetiſm ; and if the Perſon who 
returns that Anſwer, knows the Cauſe of the. Phxnomena 
of the Load-ſtone, and apprehends that the Phænomena 
juſt now mentioned are produced much in the fame way 
the Word Maguetiſin is a very fignificant Word. But if a 
Man who uſes that Word, does not underſtand the Action 
of the Load-ftone, nor conſequently the Affinity of the 
Cures juſt now mentioned, with what happens about that 
Stone; tis plain he anſwers without knowing what he 
ſays. Such a Language is perhaps more uſual than tis 
commonly believed. Ignorant People remember what 
they have heard from Men more knowing than themſelves. 
Atterwards they apply what their Memory ſuggeſts to 
them: Sometimes their Application has e, and 
. ee e ee | 60 41179 wg 0 

SOME Expreſſions, certain occaſions, are uſed in 
a Senſe quite * — — their uſual Senſe. When a 
Man, for Inſtance, finiſhes a Letter with ſaying, Tour mo 
humble and moſt obeatent Servant; tho' he be never | 
ſincere, yet his Thoughts often differ from the Meaning 
of thoſo Words: They are only Words of courſe, to aſſuro 
a Man that one has for him a Reſpect eſtabliſned by uſe. 
There are certainly a great many Terms, which, cer- 
tain occafions, are applied in a quite different Senſe from 
what they have in themſelves; and conſequently they fig- 
nity nothing, ſince, the ſignify quite yan a: thing than 
what they were firſt deſigned to ſignify. The Word Good 
will afford us another Inſtance of it. oſe who beſtow 


that Encomium ſo freely upon a great many People, * 
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be often at a loſs, if they were deſired to ſay what they 
mean by that Word, and if, in Imitation of our Lord, they 
were aſked, My do you call him good? That great En- 
comium, of which Go p alone is truly worthy, is beſtowed 
upon People who hardly deſerve the Name of Men. A 
Perſon who does not appear rational in his Diſcourſe and 
his Conduct, who does as much Miſchief as he can, and 
would do a great deal more, were it not for his Stupidity, 
or for want of Credit, is nevertheleſs called a good Man 
by thoſe whoſe Intereſt it is to favour him, or by thoſe 
who ſport with him. Some Men, being reſolved to be ac- 
counted good, make it their buſineſs to commend every 
body: The Word Good appears very proper for that Pur- 
ſe; and if we conſider the uſe that is made of it, we 
zall ſee, that it denotes in thoſe who uſe it, a ſincere or 
feigned Deſire of commending others, and at the ſame 
time a want of Merit in themſelves, that deſerves to be 
commended. | | 
Tus a Word, which originally denotes ſomething 
great, loſes altogether its firſt Senſe by the Application 
that is made of _ A 3 
| II. IAV x intimated in the Beginni 
Tiefubreſs of of this Work, that the Deſign of Lok 2 
among other — to enable us to convey 
eaſily our Thoughts into the Minds of others; from whence 
it follows, that a Man acts like a Logician, when he re- 
flects upon thoſe things that may contribute to the Clear- 
neſs of Speech. Beſides, we are ſo uſed from our Infa 
to annex Words to our Ideas; we are ſo uſed to ſſ 
whilſt we think, that Meditation may be ſaid to be dif- 
courſing with one's ſelf, Ideas do ſo much 1 upon 
the Words with which they are attended, that the Im 
fections of the Language affect our Thoughts; ſo that in 
order to think well, it is neceflary to ſpeak exactly. Ob- 
ſeure Words put a Stop to the Progreſs of our Knowledge, 
and clear Words facilitate that Progreſs. * 
Tux Clearneſs of our Knowledge, and the Clearneſs 
of our Diſcourſe, help one another. When we know a 
2 we diſoourſe about it clearly; and when we are 
to clear and intelligible Diſcourſes, we are always 
willing to underſtand what we ſay. | 
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, (e) Comitiorum atque Concionum ſignificationes interdum 
vere ſunt, nonnunquam vitiatæ atque corrupt, Cic. pro Publ. Sext. 
26 
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MEN are ſo uſed to mind Words rather than Thi 
that an odious Title given to a Man, is a ſufficient Reaſon 
for them to condemn him. If a Man, tho? never ſo ra- 
tional, and convinced of the 'Truth of the Chriſtian Reli- 

ion, is called a Heretic, a Free-Thinker, a Heathen, the 

mpreſſion of thoſe Words is too firang to doubt of the 
Truth of that Charge: After ſuch dreadful Words, there 
is no further Inquiry. Our Paſſions are the Rule of our 
Language, and our Language is the Rule of our Senti- 
ments. We ſay that our Friends are modeſt, and Men of 
Honour, and that our Enemies are proud or ſervile. Thoſe 
whom we love, are wiſe Oeconomiſts; and thoſe 
we hate, are covetous or igal Men. i 
III. WMERETORE if a Man is willing 4 Help, 
to ſpeak clearly, let him never ſpeak. till he 
is ſenſible that he knows every thing he undertakes to 
teach (f). Beſides, let him take care to place thoſe 
Ideas which he deſigns to convey into the Minds of other 
Men, in ſuch an order, that the firſt which he raiſes may 
excite others, and theſe others again, and ſo on; ſo that 
the Continuation of his Diſcourſe may raiſe only Ideas, 
which, by virtue of their Connexion with the preceding 
Ideas, would ariſe in an attentive Hearer. F 

Wu EN a Man places in that manner thoſe Ideas, which 
he is willing to expreſs, he muſt be very careful to lay a- 
fide all Superfluities. The Attention is exhauſted, and th 
Mind diſcouraged, when it relies upon a Help which 
fords no Light, and proves unneceflary. Men of a ſhallow 
Wit never fail to commit that Fault: They don't believe 
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( f) Dicendi enim virtus, niſi ei, qui dicit, de quibus 'dicit, 
percepta ſint, exſtare non poteſt. Cic. de Orat. Lib, J. 

Nonnulli dum operam ſuam multi æſtimari volunt, ut toto 
foro volitare, & à causa ad cauſam ire videantur, cauſas dicunt 
incognitas : in quo eſt illa quidem magna offenſio,'velnegli- 
gentiæ, ſuſceptis rebus, vel perſidiæ, receptis: ſed etiam alla 


major opinione mea, quod nemo poteſt de ca re, quam non no- 
pit, non turpiſſunè dicere. Lib. 1h - FL | | ia 
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have ſaid in the foregoing Chapter, one of the great Cauſes 
of Obſcurity is to ſuppoſe that we underſtand what we do 
not underſtand. One precarious Suppoſition is ſuficient 
to ſpoil every thing : Its Obſcurity will have an Influence 
over every thing that follows; 

A Man muſt have a great Extent of Mind to place 
his Ideas in good Order: Clearneſs contributes to that Ex- 
tent: We run over a greater number of Objects, and com- 
pare them together more eaſily, when we know them well, 
and when their Ideas are grown familiar to us. Not only 


Children are taught to ſpeak before they are taught to 


think, but alſo thoſe who learn the Sciences. It were to 
be wiſh'd, we had contracted a Habit of expreſſing our- 
ſelves only about thoſe Things which we know diſtinctly, 
and of mentioning them only in order to know them. 

Wu N we have thus choſen and ranged our Ideas, we 
muſt proceed to the Choice of thoſe Signs that are proper 
to convey them into the Minds of others. Clearneſs in 
that reſpect depends upon Words and their Connexion. In 
order to make a clear Diſcourſe, Words and their Diſpoſi- 
tion/ought to be agreeable to Uſe. Words ſignify nothing 
in themſelves, and would be void of Senſe, if Men were 
not uſed to annex an Idea to a Sound, by being intent up- 
on both, and frequently repeating the Cofinexion of an 
Idea with the Term that expreſſes it. Thoſe frequent 


Kepetitions enable us to recall an Idea upon occaſion; but 


uncommon” Words haye not the ſame Eſtect: they are not 
ſo eaſily attended with Ideas; and therefore we do not ſo 
well underſtand a Diſcourſe in which they are to be found ; 
in à word, they are not ſo cler. 
Us x ought to be followed in the Diſpoſition of Words, 
in their Conſtruction and in the Turn of the Phraſes, as 
well as in their Signification. A Diſpofition contrary to 
the common Uſe and the Genius of the Language, ſtops 
the Reader; and the Attention which is due to Things, 
muſt not be diverted by the Words. | 
Ir the Language of Men was exact, in order to 8 
clearly and . it would be ſufficient to follow Uſe; 
but becauſe Men are often miſtaken, and repreſent Things 
to themſelves otherwiſe than they are, the more the Names 
which they beſtow upon Things are e to their 
Ideas, the more they lead into Error. Whilſt we rely up- 
on thoſe Names, we ſuppoſe Things to be different from 
what they are, and fancy we know them, when they are 


unknown to us. Beſides, becauſe the Ideas of Men vary 


about 
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about the ſame Subject, it happens that the ſame Word 
which a Man uſes to expreſs a certain Idea, is uſed by ano- 
ther Man to expreſs an Idea which is very different; and 
tho' thoſe Ideas are alike in ſome reſpeQs, yet they are 
for that very Reaſon more apt to occafion a Miſtake. I 
have a certain Idea; I uſe a Word to expreſs it; but be- 
cauſe that Word, as it is uſed by other Men, denotes more 
or leſs than there is in my Idea, it eaſily happens that my 
Hearer, being uſed to the Senſe which others give to that 
Word, will not take it exactly in the ſame Signification as 
J do, but will aſcribe to me more than I think, or will not 
ſee all that T think. 1 W 
Mos T Things have more than one Name; but thoſe 
different Numes of one and the ſame Thing are ſeldom 
ectly ſynonymous. One of them is proper to repreſent” 
it one way, and another will repreſent it better another 
way: A perfect Clearneſs depends upon a right Choice of 
thoſe Words. Wherefore an Expreſſion, in order to be 
clear, that is, in order to convey the true Ideas of an Ora- 
tor into the Mind of the Reader, onght to ſignify neither 
more nor leſs than what he thinks, that is, it ought to be 
| Ir Men uſed themſelves to ſpeak always clearly, it 
would be more eaſy for them to avoid Obſcurity upon im- 
rtant Occaſions, when they defire to be clear; but they 
cannot ſucceed, becauſe they have not got a conſtant Habit 
of doing it. In order to get that Habit, a Man ſhould al- 
you be filent about Subjects unknown to him, about Sub- 
jects that are new, and upon which he had no Time to re- 
flect. He ſhould in every Subject diſtinguiſh what he 
clearly apprehends from what he knows but imperfectly, 
and from what he is ignorant of. He ſhould be poſitive 
about one Subject, — contented to propoſe his Doubts 
about another. He ſhould be more willing to hear others 
than Men are generally. He ſhould — to be clear 
even in his Objections. It frequently happens that a Man 
Poon a Difficulty only becauſe he will not be filent, to 
ew that he can ſay ſomething, or, which is worſe, to | 
ply thoſe very Men who have a right to be heard, and in | 
opes of being accounted a Perſon of a greater Diſcern- 
ment, and a more extenfive Wit. But this is a Miſtake: - 
There is nothing more dangerous than to pretend to be 
bright unſeaſonably; and à Man does frequently make 
himſelf ridiculous by his Eagerneſs. to make others appear 
ſo, N Ha OO prove _— frequently the e n 
os. it ny ee af Parade 4 Es 
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of thoſe who raiſe them, than the Miſtakes of thoſe againſt 
| whom they are raiſed. Before a Man objects, he mult have 
| an exact Idea of the Opinion he £6.54 i he mult under- 
ſtand the Principles upon which it is grounded, and conſi- 
> with great Attention the Validity of the Conſequences 
rawn from them. When a Man neglects thoſe Things, 
he runs the Hazard of propoſing a Difficulty, which, in- 
ſtead of overthrowing an Opinion, occafions an Explana- 
tion whereby it is confirmed. gan ef: x FP 
Ix Authors minded Clearneſs more than they do, their 
| Es Care of clearing their Thoughts, and ſetting them in a full 
'v * would frequently make them ſenſible of their Mi- 
1 ſtakes. But Authors are vain and lazy, and rely alſo upon 
the Vanity and Lazineſs of their Readers, who frequently 
acquieſce, or ſeem to acquieſce in what appears to them 
difficult to be underſtood. ws | | 
WHEN the common Language does not afford Expreſ- 
fions, that are juſt enough, they ſignify too much, or too 
little: One muſt then invent new Words, or annex a more 
articular Signification, and a more determinate. Senſe, to 
tho that are already in uſe, or borrow, ſome. from ano- 
er Language, or 4 uſe of many Words to make one 
— 95727 what a ſingle Word would not ſulficiently ex- 
reis ( | TO ENCE IS ? 47 14:45 93 
- W.a sn a Man has.new Ideas, tis better to expreſs. | 
them by new Words, than to borrow thoſe that are already 
in; Uſe. A Word thus borrowed would be too ambiguous : 
the Idea, commonly annexed to it, would offer itſelf im- 
_ mediately ; that Idea muſt therefore be laid aſide, and 
another muſt be recalled ; and thoſe Efforts would divert 
the Attention, which gught to be preſerved with all poſli- 
ble Care, But when \ Things to. be mentioned are ſuf- 
ficiently, known, at leaſt 1 Part, and have already their 
1 if new Names ſhould be laid upon them, the 
Mind would be obliged to make new Connexions without 
any Neceſſit ). 00 ü 
Us k being the Maſter of Languages, when a Man in- 
troduces new Words, he ſeems to invade a Right belong- 
ing to the Multitude, and to pretend to command, when 
he is only to obey. The Publick riſes up againſt that 
Raſhneſs, as againſt a Piece of Tyranny, and the Inven- 
| ä . 5 | | tors 
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tors of new Words make themſelves odious, or ridiculous. 
Beſides, Novelty raiſes the Attention, and when a Man 
comes to know that he has been affected with an inconſi- 
derable Thing, he deſpiſes the Author. No body takes 
it ill that each Science and each Art ſhould have particu- 
lar Terms, ſince they have Objects and Inſtruments pecu- 
liar to them. Novelty pleaſes, when neceſſary ; but it is 
ſuſpected of A ffectation, when we can be without it. 

T is a juſt Complaint, that the Public is more willing to 
forgive an Author, who writes Things contrary. to Decen- 
cy in a correct Style, than one who commits grammatical 
Faults, when he lays down very good Precepts. However, 
] conteſs that an Author, who néglects his Style, is want- 
ing in his Reſpett to the Public, and offends againſt De- 


cency. | 
Wu E N a Man writes in Zatin, Cuſtom allows him to 
inſert Greek Words in his Book, it they expreſs his Senſe 
better than Latin Words; for tis ſuppoſed that thoſe two 
dead Languages are equally known to the Leatned for 
whom the Author writes: But a very ill uſe is made of 
that Permiſſion. Some, without any. Neceflity, lard 
continually a Latin Diſcourſe with Greek Words; nay, 
they frequently inſert thoſe Words, tho' their Senſe be not 
ſo exact as that of Latin Words would be: They think it 
a Diſhonour to write ten Lines without ſuch a pretended 
Ornament. That Affectation is a perfect Pedantry. B 
though they be laughed at by every Body, their Defire c 
leating themſelves *. — upon them. They do obſti- 
Rinately, with reſpect to Pedantiſm, what good Men do, 
out of Reaſon with reſpe& to Virtue. Tho' the latter 
be laughed at by Worldly Men, the [Teſtimony of their 
Conſcience makes amends for the Want of an Eſteem, 
which is due to them. e ! : 
T n a T Mixture of Latin and Greek has a worſe Effect 
fill. When an Author does not ſufficiently underſtand the 
Subject he is u he endeavours to conceal his Ignorance 
under the Words of 1 which is not very familiar. 
an 


Thoſe who do not unde them aſcribe the Obſcurity 
of the Author to their own I nce. When it was a fa- 


ſhionable Thing among the Learned, to be contented with 
Words, aſſoon as the Difficulty offered itſelf, they had- 
recourſe to a Diſtinction; and the Imagination of a Do- 
ctor, abounding with Greek and Latin Words, found it im- 
mediately : his Age and his Title made it valuable and 
current; no Body was ſo bold as to oppoſe it. That Difor- 
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der has crept into the moſt valuable Sciences. Let Di- 
| vines ferioutly examine their Syſtems ; they will find in 
them but too many Inſtances of the Precipitation of which 
= TI complain. | | 
Art Arts have particular Terms, Such a Prerogative 
cannot be denied to liberal Arts and Sciences; but a very 
ill Uſe is made of it. The Terms called Technical by the 
Learned, are general Words, and conſequently very ambi- 
ous. One uſes them in one Senſe, and another in a 
different Senſe ; which occaſions Diſputes, not to be decided 
but by laying aſide thoſe general Terms, and uſing determi; 
nate Words, taken from the common Language ; ſo that 
their pretended Brevity is only a fallacious one, which im- 
ſes upon none but Fools. They are to be pitied; and 
it the Public was not the worſe for it, it would be a Piece 
of Charity to let them alone: For, what can a Man of a 
ſhallow Wit do, a Man, who never was taught otherwiſe, 
and who, being raiſed to a Doctor's Chair by his Age, — 
other Circumſtances, rather than by his Merit, is obliged 
to whiſtle to young Parrots, as he himſelf was whiſtled 
to, when he learned to be a Parrot? * 
PERRHATSs it were to be wiſhed, that an Author 
might uſe new Words and new Expreſſions : it would 
make him more intelligible ; for, it frequently happens 
that being afraid of departing from the common Language, 
bis Expreſſions diſcover only part of his Thoughts. That 
Tyranny of Uſe ſeems to 5 rounded, at leaſt in ſome 
meaſure, L208 the Fondneſs £6 Men for Words. 'They ge- 
nerally confine themſelves to Words, and fancy they under- 
ſtand a Diſcourſe, when it contains none, but what are fami- 
Har to them. 4 1 4 
2 IV. Wax a Man is only afraid that 
The firſt Defini- a common Word ſhould be taken, by reaſon 
tion of Words. of its different Significations, in a different 
#4 Senſe from that which he beſtows upon it, 
he muſt uſe that Word, fince it is in vogue ; but he mult 
at the ſame Time ſhew very exactly, and without any E- 
utvocation, what Ideas he annexes to it. To e termine 
| 4 e Signification of Words in that Manner, is to define 
em. . 
I x is plain that thoſe Definitions ought to contain no 
Words but what are already very clear, well known, and, 
free from Obſcurity, either in themſelves, or by vertue f 
a, preceding Definition, It is alſo plain that an Author IW the 
muſt not, in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe, uſe a Word, al- ¶ the 
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ready defined, in a different Senſe from that which he has 
given it; for ſuch an Ambiguity would lead the Reader 
into Error. | 

SOME TIMES an Author begins his Work with a De- 
finition of all the Terms he deſigns to uſe, and ſometimes 
he defines them, as there is Occaſion for it in the Sequel 
of his Work. The firſt of thoſe two Methods is generally 
followed ; but perhaps the ſecond deſerves the, Preference. 
have at leaſt frequently obſerved, that notwithſtandin 
the Simplicity and Clearneſs of the Definitions , becauſe 
they are very numerous, and moſt of them upon different 
Subjects, a Beginner is perplexed with that Multitude and 
Variety of Definitions, 2 remembers them but imper- 
fectly: But, if an Author puts off the Definition of a Word, 
till he comes to explain the Matter denoted by it, that 
Definition pleaſes the Reader, becauſe he ſees immediate- 
ly the Uſe of it, and he remembers it without the Trouble 
of a Repetition. 

V. TuERE is a great Difference be- A ſecond De- 
tween ſaying in what Senſe a Word will be finition of 
uſed,and affirming what is the Signification of Words. | 
a Word in the Diſcourſe of other Men. The 
firſt of thoſe Definitions depends upon us : But in order to 
know the Senſe of a Word in an Author, one mult not on- 
ly be acquainted with the Uſe that prevailed in his Time, 
but alſo ſtudy his Character and his Exprefſions, to find 
out whether he loved to be ſingular, or whether being 
hurried by his Vivacity, or ſeduced by the Imitation of 
others; or laſtly, out of ſome other Weakneſs, he departed 
from the common Uſe, without deſigning to do it, 

VI War is moſt difficult is, that | 
Words expreſs two Sorts of Ideas, principal Acceſſory 1; 
and acceſſory Ideas. The principal Idea is 4eas. | 
the Idea of the Thing itlelf, which remains wy 
always the ſame, notwithſtanding the Variety of the Cir- 
cumitances it is attended with. But beſides that prinei 
Idea, a Word has the Power of raifing other Ideas : It takes 
in the Circumſtances which attend the Thing itſelf ; it 
does alſo take in the Sentiments of the Perſon who ſpeaks, 
with reſpect to that Thing and its Circumſtances ; for, 
a Word Li frequently the er of diſcovering what he 
thinks about the Subject mentioned by him. 2 
Auon d acceſſory Ideas, one ought chiefly to mind 
thoſe, which diſcover the Sentiments of an Orator about 
the dubject he treats of; for there is a certain Way of relat- 
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| ing a Fact, which ſhews what Judgment he makes of it; 
| and it may prepoſſeſs the Hearers. Some Expeciſions raiſe 
| Hatred or Contempt, and others, on the contrary, raiſe E- 
| - Neem and Admiration, tho' the Orator ſeems to be un- 
\ conceraed, 

Mx x frequently diſpute, becauſe they do not under- 
| ſtand one another; my they do not - underſtand one ano- 
= ther, becauſe, tho' they annex the ſame principal Idea to 
| i 140 ſame Word, they 40 not annex to it the lame acccſiory 
ö 8 | 
| Aſaſfnation, Duel, Rencounter, Bebeadirg. The prin» 
cipal Idea annexed to thoſe Words, is the Death ot a Manz 
the acceſſary Idea, common to them all, and which, ior 
that Reaſon, may be alſo looked upon as a principal Idea, 
is the Violerce of that Death, its 7nd 5 its pro- 
Fe from an external Cauſe. But the particular acceſ- 
ſory Ideas are the Idea of Death, occaſioned by an unfore- 
ſeen Paſſion; the Idea of a premeditated Murther, but 
with a previous Notice to the Perſon aſſaulted to thand 
upon his Guard; the Idea of the Death of an innocent 
defenceleſs Man, occafioned by a Coward ; and laſtly, the 
Idea of a Death ordered by the Jud es. Beſides, accord- 
ing as a Man uſes any of thoſe Words, he ſhews whether 
he approves, excuſes, or condemns the Actions expreſſed 

it | 


\- Contentment, Gaity, Joy, Cy, The ſame prin- 
cipal Idea prevails in all thoſe Terms, and, in that re- 
ſpect, they are ſynonymous; but to that common Idea, 
one Man will add an acceflory Idea, and another a diffe- 
rent one. The ſame may be ſaid of theſe Words, good Il © 
Air, gco4 Grace : they are ſynonymous Expreſſions in their Ml © 
E Idea. Tis an Outſide, which pleaſes, and is dit- * 


erent from the Features. According to Uſe and acceſſory A 
Ideas, a ge Grace is natural, and a good Air acquired. 

TAE French Word Deſhon2te is oppoſite to Cha- . 
ſity, and the French, Word Mathonete, to Civility or Up- Wc; 


rightneſs. The Signification of the French Words Sor and unn 
at has alſo been Jiinguiſhed ; but they are ſo frequent- IW 24; 
ly confounded together, that it is needleſs to define them 
nicely : they will always be confounded, .... - 
AN Author, no leſs eminent than judicious, makes the W_ 
following Diſtinction. between the Words Innocence, Wiſe b 
aum, and Veirtie, Jundceuce confilts in doing no Harm, WW 34, 
and occafioning no Trouble to the Society. M iſdom con- ſha 
ſills in being attentive to one's true and ſolid earl, In by 
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diſtinguiſhing it from a ſeeming Intereſt, in a right Cholce 
and a conſtant Adherence to it. Vie goes tarther : it 
loves the Good of the Society, and frequently prefers it to 
its own Advantages. | ; 
Ir you deſire plainer Examples, you will find them in 
the Words Aviom, Sentence, Apophilegm, and Maxim. All 
thoſe Words Ht general, 'Truths that are agreed 
upon; but acceſſory Ideas vary their  Signification.” An 
Axim is plainly expreſſed, and offers à ſpeculative Truth. 
A Maxim teaches what one ought to do. The Style, of a 
Senteiice and of an Apophthegm is more conciſe z and an A. 
Fofhthegi receives allo Part of its Worth from its Author. 
Enthuſiaſm and Fanaticiſm have a great Affinity. If 
they are to be defined, it may be ſaid, 185 an Enthufiaſt 
takes his Fancies for ſo many Inſpirations, and that a Fa- 
natick follows them: The 2 confines himſelf to the 
Theory, and the other proceeds to Execution. RR 
SENECA = in the following Manner the ac- 
ceſſory Ideas of Benefit, Office, and Service, Vene cium, 
Ofictum, Miniſterium (Y. We receive a Benefit from 4 
T. 


lth. c 


of by 


0 Quzritur à quibuſdam, ſicut ab Hecatone, an benefici. 
um dare ſervus domino poſſit? Sunt enim qui ita diſtinguaut, 
quædam beneficia eſſe, quædam officia, quædam miniſteria. 
Beneficium eſſe, quod alienus det: alienus eſt, qui potuit ſine 
reprehenſione ceſſare. Officium eſſe filii, uxoris, & earum per- 
ſonarum, quas neceſſitudo ſuſcitat, & ferre opem jubet. Mini- 
ſterium eſſe ſervi, quem conditio ſua eo loco poſuit, ut nihil ; 
corum quæ præſtat, imputet ſuperiori. Propterea ſervos qui negat 
dare aliquando benefieium, ignarus eſt juris humani; refert enim 
cujus animi fit, qui præſtat, non cujus ſtatus. Sen, de Beneſ. : 
13b. III. Cap. XVIII. 

Aliud eſt maledicere, aliud accuſare. Accuſatio crimen defide- 
rat; rem ut definjat ; hominem ut notet, argumento probet, teſte 
confirmet ; maledictio autem nihil habet propoſiti, præter con- 
tumeliam, quæ fi petulantius jactatur, convicwm, ft facetius ur- 
banitas nominatur. Cic. Orat. pro M. Cælio. hang #87 


There is a great Difference between Accuſing and Slanderang.. 
An Accuſation requires ſomething that is poſitive : the Crime 
ought to be defined : one muſt tell the Circamſtances of a Fact; 
bring in Proofs, produce Witneſſes, and convict the guilty Perſon. 
But the only Deſign of Slander is to do an Injury: when it is 
ſharp, and about Things that are important a falſe, it goes 
by the Name of Calumny : when it does only ſport with ſtaalt 
Faults, it is called Raillery. 


: 
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Man, who might have neglected us, without being blamed 
for it. We receive good Offices from thoſe who could not 
have denied them without a Fault, tho' we could not 
oblige them to do us thoſe good Offices. But whatever 
is done for our Good, is only a mere Service, when a Man 
is indiſpenſably obliged to do it. However Seneca rightly 
adds, that the Aﬀection with which a Man performs his 
Duty, deſerves to be minded. 

_Accxss808Rv Ideas qualify the principal Idea: Some- 
times they enlarge it, and frequently confine it: this hap- 
dens to all Hyſperbolical e We ſay, that a Man 
E when he fares ill, or has much ado to get his Live- 
likood,. We ſay, that a Man knows nothing, when he does 
not know-what belongs to his Profeſſion (i). We ſay, it is 
not in our Power to do what we cannot reſolve upon with- 
out much Trouble, and compaſs without great Labour. 
Some Hyperboles are grown ſo tamiliar by Uſe, that we 
take their true Senſe immediately, without wanting to know 
that they muſt not be taken in their full Latitude. But 
we are frequently miſtaken, when thoſe Expreſſions con- 
cern a Subject not ſufficiently known; or when they are 
found in a ie with the Genius of which we are not 
ſufficiently acquainted. 

W᷑x ſay, that a Man ſhould be ignorant of his own Merit; 
that is, he ſhould be as unwilling to boaſt of it, as if he 
did not know it. We ſay, that a Man muſt forget the 
Good he has done, and the Evil he has met with; that is, 
he muſt neither proclaim the former, nor reproach the lat- 
ter. We give the ſame Name to different Actions, tho? 
their Effects have but a ſmall! Reſemblance. Not 70 
one g Attention is called to be ignorant cf, to forget. Be- 
cauſe thoſe Expreſſions have been taken too literally, Mo- 
rals are become a perfect Nonſenſe, a Heap of abſurd Pa- 
radoxes and ſtrained Maxims. Virtue has been ſet in op- 
poſition to Knowledge, and Duty in oppoſition to Truth. 

TRE Sacred Writers uſe the ſame Style, even when 
they ſpeak of G O D; He repented that he had made Man: 
He vr di pleaſed with it in his Heart: That is, the — 
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) Quædam etiamſi vera non ſint, propter ſimilitudinem eo- 
dem vocabulo comprehenſa ſunt. Sic pyxidem, & argenteam 
& auream dicimus, fic illiteratum, non ex toto rudem, ſed ad 
litteras altiores non perductum; fic qui male veſtitum & panno- 
ſuni yidit, nudum ſe vidiſſe dicit. Sen. de Benef, Lib. V. cap. 13. 
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of Men would have raiſed thoſe Sentiments in their Maker, 
if the infinite Perfection of his Nature did not ſet him 
above all Grief and all Weakneſs. But out of Wiſdom 
and Love for Order, he treated Men with as much Con- 
tempt and Severity, as if he had repented of having created 
them. | 

Wu N we have ſome Doubts: about acceſſory Ideas, 
and we can apply ourſelves to the Perſon who ſpeaks, we 
mult defire him to expreſs himſelf more preciſely; When 
the Language of an Author is a living Language, Uſe, 
Books, and the Deciſions of thoſe who are Matters of that 
Language, will eaſily enable us to clear our Doubts concern- 
ing acceſſory Ideas. | 

T 1s true, thoſe Helps are inſufficient, when an Author 
affects to be ſingular in his Style; but there is little Benefit - 
to be reaped from a Writer of ſuch an ill Turn of Mind ; 
and why ſhould we endeavour to dive into his Thoughts, 
if he does not expreſs himſelf neatly, at leaſt in ſome Parts 
of his Work ? Wherefore, it will be better to meditate, 
or to read ſome other Books better written. A Man does 
{ſeldom think well, when he exprefles himſelf very ill, tho 
he had Time enough to expreſs himſelf better. It would 
frequently appear, after much Labour, that his Thoughts 
are Fooliſh, or that he knew not what he meant, or that he 
offers only a trivial Truth under an intricate Expreſſion. 

VII. Bur when we read an antient Book | 
written in a dead Language, it is more difi- Acceſſory 1- 
cult to find out exactly the Force of the eas liable to 
Terms; for acceflory Ideas do frequently Change. 
vary in the ſame Language, and inthe ſame h 
Nation ; and the Force of many Words changes in Proceſs 
of Time. Thus, among the Greczans, the Word Tyrant, 
which was a Title 'of — became an odious Title; 
and among the Romans, the Word Emperor, which de- 
noted only a General of an Army, became aſterwards the 
Title of thoſe who were poſſeſsd of the Supreme Autho- 


rity. | 
i. — therefore remain the ſame; but their Ideas 


are ſometimes very much altered. The Word Hereſy was 


much like the Word Hypotheſis, and contained nothing in 
it that was odious. It was uſual to ſay, the Heref) = the 
F hariſees and of the SadJucees, as well as the Herefh of the. 
Peripatetics, Stoics, Sc. St. Paul ſays, that his 
Converſion, he followed the Hereſy of the Phariſees, the 


moſt eſteemed among the cs; and he mentions that 
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Circumſtance as a Proof of the Uprightneſs of his Soul, and 
of his Sincerity: he makes it a Part of his Apology. It 
the Word Here/y had been uſed in our modern Senſe, it 
ſhould have been applied to the $2%24cees with reſpect to 
the Phariſees, Hereties, that is, the different Hypotheſes 
that were followed, had nothing in them that was odious; 
as Hereſies or Hypotheſes, and they became odious oaly by 
the nature of the Errors contained in them, But whether 
they were true or falſe, important, indifferent, or dange- 
rous, they went equally by the Name of Hypothetis and 
Hereſy, It is only in Proceſs of Time that the Word He- 
re(y has been attended with an Idea of Horror and Deteſta- 
tion, inſomuch that one is apt to tremble at the Sound of 
that dreadful Word, which a great many People pronounce 
without knowing what they ſay. | 
Tu x public | Spectacles, among the Heathens, did ge- 
nerally offer indecent, infamous, and barbarous things; 
beſides, they made Part of the Worſhip of the Gods: 
Games were celebrated in their Honour, and Altars erected 
upon the Theaters. "Thoſe Practices afforded the antient 
Fathers ſeveral Arguments againſt the Religion of the 
Gentiles; and by declaiming with — Force, and fre- 
quently with great Reaſon, againſt ſome Spectacles, the 
Words Spectacie, I heater, and Comedy, are grown ſcanda- 
lous. But is it reaſonable to condemn all ſorts of Pi- 
Cltures, becauſe ſome of them may encourage Libertiniſm 
or Cruelty > And what are Theatrical Repreſentations, 
but Pictures of humane Life? Becauſe the Images of u- 
piter and Mars were worſhipped in former Times, is it 
now an unlawful thing to draw their Pictures? And if 
we look upon them, do we forget that we have renounced 
the Devil and all his Works ? * 

V ought therefore to be very careful not to make the 
antient Authors think otherwiſe than they did; and when 
their Expreſſions are like ours, we muſt not infer that they 
had the ſame Thoughts. When we read an antient Au- 
thor, we muſt not carry his Ideas farther than he does. 
It frequently happens, that the Nature of the Thing he 
ſpeaks of, explains his Words. What an Author ſays ob- 
ſcurely in one of his Books, is ſometimes cleared im ano- 
ther; and at other times, what cannot be underſtood in 
that Author, may be underſtood with the Help of his 
Contemporari es, or of thoſe. who lived not long after him, 
* eſpecially the Scholiaſts, who took care to explain —_ * 
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and to ſupport their Explication with Arguments and Au- 


thorities. | | 

Ir we don't uſe ſuch Precautions to interpret the An- 
tients, and if we raſhly ſuppoſe that their Expreſſions had 
the ſame Senſe as ours have, we ſhall fill our Minds with 
chimerical Notions, and aſcribe Extravagances to the moſt 
rational Authors. The Word Demon did formerly ſignify 
what the Word Intelligence or Angel ſignifies now. The 
Antients diſtinguiſhed Demons into good and bad; but 
now that Word is only uſed in an ill Senſe ; ſo that if we 
aſcribe that Senſe to the Antients, we ſhall make dying 
Socrates ſay, that he hopes from the Goodneſs of the Great 
GoD to have a Place in the Company of good Devils. I 
have heard a celebrated Man ridicule Socrates after that 
manner in a very ſerious Diſcourſe. Ariftophanes could 
not have done worſe to diſcredit that Philoſopher, or to 
ſink the Reputation of thoſe who had an Efteem for him. 
So true it is that a Man in Authority relies upon the Dull- 
neſs of his Hearers (K). r 


Ir 
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(k). 4 Sermon of the Lord Biſhop of Bangor upon theſe Words, 
My. Kingdom is not of this World, John xviij. 36. Aar 

ONE of thoſe great Effects which Length of Time is ſeen to 
bring along with it, is the Alteration of the Meaning annexed 
to certain Sounds. The Signification of a Word, well known 
and underſtood by thoſe who firſt made uſe of it, is very inſen- 
ſibly varied, by paſſing thro' many Mouths, and by being taken 
and given by Multitudes, in common. Diſcourſe, till it often 
comes to ſtand for a Complication of Notions, -as diſtant from 
the original Intention of it, nay, as RO to it, as Dark- 
neſs is to Light. The Ignorance and Weakneſs of ſome, and 
the Paſſions and bad Deſigns of others, are the great Inſtruments 
of this Evil; which, even when it ſeems to affect only indiffe- 
rent Matters, ought in reaſon to be oppoſed, as it tends in it's 
Nature to .confound Mens Notions in weightier Points; but, 
when it hath once invaded the moſt ſacred and important Sub- 
jets, ought, in Duty, to be reſiſted with a more open and un- 
diſguiſed Zea), as what toucheth the very Vitals of all that is 
good, and is juſt going to take from Men's Eyes the Boundaries 
of Right and Wrong. ende 

THz only Cure for this Evil, in Caſes of ſo great Concern, 
is to have recourſe to the Originals of Things; to the Law of 
Reaſon, in thoſe Points which can be traced back thither; and 
to the Declarations of Jeſus Chriſt, and his immediate Follow- 
ers, in ſuch Matters as took their Riſe ſolely from thoſe Decla- 
42 rations, 
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xations, For the Caſe is plainly this, that Words and Sounds 
have had ſuch an Effect (not upon the Nature of Things, which 
is unmoveable, but) upon the Minds of Men in thinking of 
them ; that the very ſame Word remaining, (which at firſt truly 

repreſented one certain Thing) by having Multitudes of new in- 
conſiſtent. Ideas, in every Age, and every Year, added to it, 
becomes itſelf the greateſt Hindrance to the true underſtanding 
of the Nature of the Thing firſt intended by it, 

Fon Inſtance, Religion, in St. Jamss's Days, was Virtue and 
Integrity, as to ourſelves, and Charity and Beneficence to o- 
thers, before God, even the Father. Ja. i. 27, By Degrees, it 
is come to ſignify, in moſt of the Countries throughout the 
whole World, the Performance of every thing almoſt, except 
Virtue and Charity; and particularly, a punctual Exactneſs in a 
Regard to particular Times, Places, Forms, and Modes, diverſi- 
fied according to the various Humours of Men; recommended 
and practiſed under the avowed Name of External Religion: 
Two Words, which, in the Senſe fix'd upon them by many Chri- 
ſtians, God hath put aſunder ; and which therefore, no Man ſhould 
Join together. And nn: the Notion of a Religious Man 
differs in every Country, juſt as much as Times, Places, Ceremo- 
nies, Imaginary Auſierities, and all other Outward Circumſtances, 
are different and various: Whereas in truth, tho' a Man, truly 
Religious in other Reſpects, may make uſe of ſuch Things; yet, 
they cannot be the leaſt part of his Religion, properly fo call'd, 
any more than his Food, or his Raiment, or any other Circum- 
ſtance of his Life. 1 
T Rus likewiſe, the Worſhip of God, to be paid by Chriſtians, 
was, in our Saviour's time, and in his own plain Words, the 
Worſhip of the Father in Spirit and Truth; and. this declared to 
be one great End propoſed in the Chriſtian Diſpenſation : Tha 
Hour cometh, and now is, when the true Worſhippers ſhall worſhip 
the Father in Spirit and in Truth : for the Father ſeeketh ſuch to 
worſhip him. John iv. 23. But the Notion of it is become quite 

another thing: and in many Chriſtian Countries, that which till 
retains the Name of the Worſhip of God, is indeed the Neglect, 
and the Diminution of the Father, and the Worſhip of other 

Beings beſides, and more than the Father. And this performed 
in ſuch a manner, as that any indifferent Spectator would con- 
clude , that neither the Conſciences nor Underſtandings of Men, 

neither Spirit nor Truth, were at all concerned in the matter; 

or rather, that they had been baaiſh'd from it by an expreſs 

Command. In the mean time the Word, or Sound, ſtill remains 

the ſame in Diſcourſe. The whole Lump of indigeſted and 

inconſiſtent Notions and Practices, every thing that is ſolemnly 
faid, or done. When the Worſhip of God is profeſs'd, is equally 
cover'd-under that general Name; and, by the help of _ 

Far fame Original Mord, paſſeth eaſily for the Thing itſelf. 
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Ir is a ſad and ſcandalous thing to ſee the Diſputes of 
the Learned, who grow warm and quarrel about the Senſe 
of an antient Author. Is it reaſonable that Men of Letters 
ſhould inveigh one againſt another with the greateſt Fury, 
becauſe they aſcribe a different Senſe to Horace, Fuve- 
nal, c? - it reaſonable that thoſe who 
glory in NN Learning, and mak - | Humaniores - 
ing it their beloved Study, ſhould be the Litera. 
molt unpolite of all Men? To ſay that 
Homer made a certain Alluſion, is to & a Viſi : Not 
to perceive that Alluſion, is to want common Senſe. The 
Poet had ſuch a Thought: no body did ever obſerve it be- 
fore. Does ſuch. a Diſcovery deſerve that a Man ſhould 
give notice that he is the Author of it, and commend his 
great Penetration upon that account? 6 
IDpox'r 
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PRAYER, in all our Lord's Directions about it, and particu- 
larly in that Form which he himſelf taught his Followers, was a 
calm, undiſturbed Addreſs to God, under the Notion of a Father, 
expreſling thoſe Sentiments and Wiſhes before Him, which eve- 
ry ſincere Mind ought to have. But the ſame Word, by the help 
of Men, and voluminous Rules of Art, is come to ſignify Heat 
and Flame, in ſuch a manner, and to ſuch a degree, that a Man 
may be in the beſt Diſpoſition in the World, and yet not be 
devout enough to pray: And many an honeſt Perſon hath been 
perplex'd, by this means, with Doubts and Fears of being un- 
capable of Praying, tor want of an Intenſeneſs of Heat, Which 
hath no more relation to the Duty, than a” Man's being in a 
Fever hath to the Sincerity of his Profeſſions, or Addreſſes to - 
any Earthly Prince. | 

Ad the Notion of the Church of Chriſt, which, at firſt, was 
only the Number, {mall or great, of thole who believed Him 
to be the Meſſiah; or of thoſe who ſubjected themſelyes to Him, 
as their King, in the Affair of Religion, having ſince that Time 
been fo diverſified by the various Alterations it hath undergone, 
that it is almoſt impoſſible fo much xs to number up the many 
inconſiſtent Images that have come, by daily Additions, to be 
united together in it: Nothing, I think, can be more uſeful, * 
than to conſider the ſame thing under ſome other Image, which 
hath not been ſo much uſed, nor conſequently ſo much defaced; ' 
And ſince the Image of His Kingdom is that under which our 
Lord himſelf choſe to repreſent it; we may be ſure that, if we 
ſincerely examine our Notion of his Church, by what he faith 
of his Kingdom, that it is not of this World, we ſhall exclude out 
of it, eyery thing that he would have excluded; and then, hat 
remains will be true, pure, and uncorrupted. 3 


* 
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' ron * 1 ——— Matters are of no 
t Importance, they ought to be ſuperficially minded, 
ty that 1 may dublin his idle — — thoſe 
Subjects without any Scruple. It would be a fatal Habit; 
and from the claſſic Authors it might reach the holy Scrip- 
ture. Whatever we do, muſt be done wiſely and attentive- 
ly, and for that very reaſon without Pride, and without a 
Deſign of raiſing ourfelves above others, either when we 
are pleaſed with our own Opinions, or when we examine 
the Opinions of other Men. | 
How to know VIII. Erymorocrts do not afford 
acteſſory Ideas. '® ſafe Rule to difcover acceſſory Ideas an- 
DIPS nexed to an Expreſſion; for a Word loſes by 
Benedicere, degrees its original Senſe. To bleſs, in its 
N Origin, ſignifies to ſpeak well of ſomebody; 
but, according to Uſe, it fignifies to wiſh well, or even to 
dad Food. 2 ſalute, in its Origin, is to 
Salutare, ſa- wiſh the Preſervation of a Man; but, ac- 
luuem optare. cording to Uſe, it is to perform a Civility; 
3 tis almoſt nothing; tis a mere Grimace. 
Lhave heard a very grave Man, who in order to condemn 
Diverſtons, fetched his Proof from the Etymology of that 
Word. To divert one's ſelf, ſaid he, is to turn away, to go 
from one's Aim, to act fooliſhly. Others add, that a Man 
is willing to divert himſelf, becauſe. he is willing to turn 
away from himſelf, and afraid of ſeeing himſelf. J/or/4 
a, Man, ſay they, wwhen he is purſued, (as we are by Death 
and its dreadful Conſequences) amuſe himſelf to lock upon 
Flowers?) IT | 
TR © Diverſion ſhould be defined a turning away, yet it 
would be true that if a Man may turn away from Good, he 
may alſo turn away from Evil, and have recourſe to Amuſe- 
ments only to divert his Illneſs and his Paſſions. You are 
indifpoſed : Think of it as little as you can: tis one of 
the belt Remedies. Jou have been vexed: Forget your 
Vexation by fixing your Thoughts upon other Subjects; 
thoſe ſorts of Wounds are quicker and better conſolidated 
in Joy than in Grief. You are tired with ſerious Medita- 
tions; thoſe Thoughts follow you againſt your Will: Di- 
vert your Attention from them by ſome” Amuſement, But 
here is the Cauſe of thoſe ſtrained Reflections: A Man 
draws up a Scheme of Devotion contrary to Reaſon; and 
then the Voice of Nature, which conſtantly teaches us to 
live according to what we ate, appears a dangerous 
4 oice, 
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Voice, and a Man thinks himſelf obliged not to hearken 


tO It, | | WP Wer 14 
Tux Signification of ſome Words is ſo ſettled by Uſe; 
that the acceſſory Idea is the firſt; which they raiſe, and by 
that means it becomes, as it were, the principal Idea. At 
the hearing of theſe Words, Sermen, Preaching, the firſt 
and principal Idea that is raiſed, is that of a Sacred Thing, 
of an Act of Devotion. Et 
Bx c avs E all Languages are not equally copious, ſome 
afford upon the ſame Subject as many Terms as there are 
acceflory Ideas annexed to it; and it will not be ble 
to expreſs thoſe Terms in another Language, but by Cir- 
A whereby their Force and Beauty will diſap- 
ar (4 | © - we Wenn i 
W need only read Authors with Attention to know. 
the Force of their Terms, and the Genius of their Lan- 
nage: They will continually afford Examples of what I 
— juſt now ſaid. Seneca, (m) for Inſtance, raiſes this 
Objection ; When wwe complain of am ungrateſul Man, or 
ask a Service of a Man to whom «ve have done one, won't 
we ſbew that we lend a Benefit which ſnonld have been gra- 
tuitous? Seneca anſwers, No; fer I don't require; T only 
ask: nay, I hardly ask ; IT only put in mind, That Gra- 
dation, Non exigo, ſed repeto z & ne repeto quidem, ſod 
a4mones : 1 ſay, that Gradation, and the very nature of 
the thing, plainly ſhew, that the Word to require has a 
much greater Force than the Words t demand again. We 
require from a, Man what we may force him to do: We. 
aſk what we can only obtain with his Good-Will. In like 
u 00 p manner, 
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(!) Mira in quibuſdam rebus verborum proprietas eſt : & con- 
ſuetudo ſermonis antiqui quædam efficaci w' 2 & offi cia docen- 
tibus, notis ſignat. Sic certè ſolemus loqui: Ille illi gratiam 
retulit. Referre, eſt ultrò quod debeas afferre. Non Aae, 
Gratiam reddidit. Reddunt enim, & qui repoſcuntur, & qui in- 
viti, & qui ubi libet, & qui per alium. Non dicimus, Repoſwit- 
beneficium, aut ſolvit ; nullum enim nobis placuit, quod æri alie- 
no convenit, verbum. Referre, eſt ad eum à quo acceperis, ferre. 
Hæc vox ſignificat yoluntariam telationem. Qui retulit, ipſe 
ſeſe appellavit. Sen. Ep. LXXXI iN Wor? 

(in) Cum bono viro beneficium do, ſic do, tamquam num- 
quam repetiturus, niſi neceſſe fuerit. Sed ex beneficio, in- 
quit, creditum facis, Minimè: non enim exigo, ſed repeto : 
& ne repeto quidem, ſed admoneo. Sen. de Ben. L. V. 
cap, 20 © 21, : = 
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manner, when Seneca ſays, that there is a great Difference 
between Obſtacles and 5 Multum intereſt ut rum 
aliquid OB ST ET tantum, an IM PEDIAT: that 
Oppoſition teaches us, that'if an Obſtacle ſtops us, as well 
as a Hindrance, and if they agree in that reſpect, yet 
they differ, becauſe an Obſtacle requires only Endeavours, 
whereas a Hu. drancemakes them uſeleſs. 

Tux ſame Seneca ſays, A Man is come 
Ep. XXXIX. to the Height of Miſery, wwhen not only he 
8 amiſes himſelf, but is alſo pleaſed with what 
he ſboul be aſhamed of. And there is no Remedy left, 
hen what was at ſirſt a Vice, is converted into Manners. 
TUNC antem conſummata eſt infelicitas, ubi turpia non 
ſolum delectant, ſea etiam placent: & adeſinit eſſe remedio 
locus, ubi que fuerant vitia, mores ſunt. "Tis plain that 
ro pleaſe implies to approve; and that Manners are an 
Effect of a rooted Habit, which is grown natural. When 
the ſame Writer ſays, that we never get out of Error ; that 
we always believe, but never juage; and that we undo our- 
ſelves by following Examples that are given us; tis plain. 
that to believe is to follow Authority, and to judge is to 
yield to Reaſon (). " * 1 
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() Tritiſſima quæque via, & celeberrima, maximè decipit. 
Nihil ergò magis præſtandum eſt, quàm ne pecorum ritu, ſequa- 
mur antecedentium gregem, pergentes non quà eundum eſt, ſed 
qua itur. Atqui nulla res nos majoribus malis implicat, quam 
quod ad rumorem componimur : optima rati ea, quæ magno 
aſſenſu recepta ſunt, quorumque exempla nobis multa ſunt : nec 
ad rationem, ſed ad ſimilitudinem vivimus. Inde iſta tanta co- 
aceryatio aliorum ſuper alios ruentium. Quod in ſtrage homi- 
num magna evenit, cum ipſe ſe populus premit, nemo ita cadit, 
ut non alium in ſe attrahat: primt exitio ſequentibus ſunt: hoc 
in omni vita accidere, videas leer : nemo ſibi tantummodo er- 
rat, ſed alieni erroris cauſa & auctor eſt. Nocet enim applicari 
antecedentibus: & dum unuſquiſque mavult credere, quam ja- 
dicare, nunquam de vita judicatur, ſemper creditur : verſatque 
nos & 2 traditus per manus error, alieniſque perimus 

exemplis. Sen. de Fit. Beat. cap. J. | 00 
Cicero (de Invent. Lib. II.) gives us formal Definitions of 
many Words; Religionem, eam que in metu & ceremonia Deo- 
rum fit, appellant: Pietatem, * erga patriam, aut parentes, 
aut alios ſanguine conjunctos officium conſervare moneat: Gra- 
tiam, quæ in memorià & remuneratione officiorum, & hono- 
rum, & amicitiarum obſervantiam teneat: Vindicationem, per 
n quam, | 
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IX. A Man who underſtands Zatin | 
and French, might compoſe a Diſcourſe in 2 ek 
one of thoſe Languages; and a German, attly, without 
who underſtands neither of them, but can knowing it. 
read and write Latin and French Words, 
might tranſlate that Diſcourſe with the Help of an exact 
— very large Dictionary: His French Tranſlation would 
contain the whole Senſe of the Latin Text: Thoſe who 
underſtand both Languages, would know it; but the Tran- 
ſlator would know nothing of it. Let us apply this Exam 
ple: A Man has ſo good a Memory that he remembers 
what he has read or heard, without underſtanding it at all, 
or but very imperfectly ; but he may ſpeak to a Man who 
will underſtand what he ſays — better than himſelf. 
A bold, but oy res Orator, is to pronounce a Niſcourſe 
upon a certain Subject, which he never ſtudied, He has 
Books - him, and is adviſed how to uſe them: He 
| takes ſome Paſſages out of thoſe Books, and puts them 
. together. Some of his Hearers are more ſenſible of the 
R Strength of his Diſcourſe than himſelf : they know that 
what he ſays is well proved; but he knows nothing of it. 
Indeed 'tis but ſeldom that a Man can ſucceed in putting 
together Words, which he does not underſtand. The 
Language of Men is too imperfect, moſt of their Expreſſi- 
ons are too ambiguous to make a right Contexture out of 
them. One muſt neceſſarily be intent upon Things, to 
Vox. II. 26-246 cCc.ꝙ᷑vorrect 
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quam, vim, & , contumeliam defendendo, aut ulciſcendo pro- 
pulſamus a nobis, & a noſtris, qui nobis eſſe cari debent, & per 
quam peccata punimus : Ob ſervantiam, per quam ætate, aut ſa- 
pientia, aut honore, aut aliqua dignitate antecedentes reveremut 
& colimus : Feritatem, per quam damus operam ne quid aliter, 
quam confirmaverimus, fiat aut factum, aut futurum ſit. 

Non enim pudendo, ſed non faciendo id quod non decet, im- 
pudentiæ nomen effugere debemus. De Orar. Lib. J. 

Quem enim nos ineptum vocamus, is mihi videtur ab hoc 
nomen habere ductum, quòd non ſit aptus, idque in ſermonis 
noſtri conſuetudine perlatè patet. Nam qui aut tempus quid po- 
ſtulet, non videt, aut plura loquitur, aut ſe oſtentat, aut eorum, 
quibuſcum eſt, vel dignitatis, vel commodi rationem non habet, 
aut denique in aliquo genere aut inconeinnus aut multus eſt, is 
ineptus eſſe dicitur. Lib. 11. | | 

Cum duo genera ſint facetiarum, alterum æquabiliter in omni 
ſermone fuſum : alterum peracutum & breve: illa A veteribus 
ſuperior, Cavillatis: hæc altera Dicacitas nominata eſt.” bid. 
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correct the continual Abſurdities which would ariſe from a 
mere Collection of Words. | : | 

Tux Language of Mathematicians being more exact, 
their Expreſſions leſs ambiguous, and their Signs more de- 
terminate, it is very frequently ſufficient to mind only the 
Signs, and to combine them according to certain Rules, 
in order to come at laſt to a true Concluſion, with the help 
of a long Operation, attended with no manner of Light. 
This is what happens every day to thoſe who have learned 
2 and Arithmetic only by rote. Nay, Mathema- 
ticians of a very different Order are ſometimes ſo taken up 
Vith a long and painful Calculation, that they loſe the 
fight of the Subject upon which that Calculation runs: 
The tranſpoſe, - blot out, and ſubſtitute the Signs one to 

er, and after many Rambles in the Dark, they come 
to. a Formule, which contains itſelf a new Problem. That 
Formule expreſſes a Figure unknown to them: it muſt be 
looked for and gueſſed at; and 'tis only after the finding 
of it that they ſee clearly, and that Ideas ſucceed Words. 
Before they come to that, they confeſs their Knowled 
does not reach to Things, and that they have only the 
Signs of them; which is the reaſon why they call that 
Knowledge Symbolical; and it is only inſtructive, when 
the Sight of Things ſucceeds the Sight of their Signs. 

T = ar Method is uſeful ; but it is alſo liable to Incon- 
veniences. It cannot be denied, that by that Means a Man 
uſes himſelf to Obſcurity, to be without Ideas, at leaſt for 
a Time, and to be contented with Signs, the very. Senſe of 
which he does not perceive. If we follow that Method in 
Matters more liable to Errors arifing from Ambiguities, we 
ſhall be generally miſtaken about them. Tho' Mathema- 
ticians be never ſo exact, yet it happens ſometimes that 
they fall into Paralogiſms. When, in a long Demonſtra- 
tion, they are not always guided by Light, if they take but 
one Word in a quite different Senſe from that which wo 
ſhould have given it, the Error of that Ambiguity wil 
appear in the remaining part of their Reaſoning. The 
— Demonſtrations of a perpetual Motion, and of 
the Quadrature of the Circle, hitherto propoſed with ſo 
much Confidence, did always contain ſome Ambiguity of 
that nature, which was not perceived by the Author, be- 
cauſe in ſome part of the Demonſtration he was wholly 
taken up with the Words, without minding the Things. 
WAE RETORx certain Combinations of Notes cannot 
perfectly convince us of the Truth of a Conclufion. We 

cannot 
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cannot be ſure of it, but according as we join the intuitive 
Knowledge of the Things themſelves to the ſymbolical 
Knowledge of the Notes. 

nn of clear Words, full of IF 
acceſſory Ideas, makes true Eloquence, or Of Eloquence, 
doubtleſs the 3 Part of it. True E- 
loquence is the Perfection of Language; and ſince the 
Language is deſigned to convey our Thoughts into the 
Minds of others, a clear Language, the moſt proper for 
that End, is alſo for that very reaſon the moſt perfect. All 
other Advantages, if they concur with this, contribute to 
Eloquence; but when N Clearneſs, they are 
only falſe Ornaments. A Diſeourſe may be excellent with 
Clearneſs only; but without Clearneſs it is good for no- 
thing. 80 ſays a great Maſter (o). To ſpeak without 
being 7 very is to abuſe the moſt excellent of our Fa- 
culties s | 

Ir a Klan def s not only to inſtruct, but alſo to move 
the Hearer, Words full of acceſſory Ideas well choſen; and 

laced with Judgment, are very to produce that 

ffect, ſince there is nothing more affecting than a group 
number of Ideas, revived by one ſingle Word in à Mi 
already diſpoſed to entertain them eaſily. — | 

To that true Eloquence a falſe one is oppoſite, which 
teaches nothing, or moves the Mind without inſtructing it. 
When a Diſcourle is ys ns of Expreſſions ſo neat, ſo 
juſt, ſo well choſen, and ſo well placed, that nothing of- 
fends the Ear, and tires the Attention, that we hear it with 
Pleaſure from the Beginning to the End, and underſtand 
the Things themſelves without any Difficulty ; ſuch a Diſ- 
courſe is full of a true and commendable Eloquence. But 
when by the Novelty of the Turns and E ions, by the 
Cadence of Phraſes and Periods, by the Pomp of great 
Words and a heap of Figures, a Diſcourſe takes up the 
Ear and the Imagmation to ſuch a degree, that we forget 
to mind the Things themſelves annexed to thoſe Words; 
that pretended Eloquence 15 only admired by Fools; and 

| id 


to 
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() Omne quod de re bond dilucidè dicitur mihi præclarè dict 
idetur, quaſdam autem res ornate dicere velle puerile eſt, plane 
autem & perſpicuè expedire docti & intelligentis viri. Cic. 48 
in. bon. & mal. Lib. III. 

%) Nonne ſatius eſt mutum eſſe, quam quod nemo intelligat 
dicere? Cic. Philip. III. | | 
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to prefer it to a true Eloquence, is the ſame as if one 
ſhould admire the Gambols of an Ape more than the re- 
gular Motions of a Man. That falie Eloquence is con- 
to the End of Speech, which has been eſtabliſhed to 

lead us to the N of Things: it diverts us from 
them, by am the Mind, and fixing it upon Words. 
. XI. Mos x People being fond of thoſe 
A figurative Things, which pleaſe their Senſes and their 
Style. Imagination; Orators, in order to gratify 
ME that Inclination, made uſe of Metaphors 
and a figurative Style. That Style, which conſiſts in ot- 
fering a thing to the Mind under the Image of another, 
was alſo = convenient to thoſe, who being to detend a 
bad Cauſe, found it neceſſary to amuſe their Hearers, to 
impoſe upon them, and divert them from the Confidera- 
tion of the Subject in queſtion, in order to fix their Minds 
upon another Subject, ſomewhat like, but at the ſame time 
ſo different as to deſerve another Deciſion. When an Orator 
ſuppoſes ſome things to be perfectly like, tho' they are ſo 
only in part, he eafily obtains that what has been decided 
about one of them, ſhould be looked upon as decided a- 
bout the other. 8 

SouE Expreſſions, metaphorical in their Origin, are 

wen ſo clear and ſo determinate by Uſe, that we appre- 
Fend their true Senſe immediately, without thinking of 
their Origin; and ſuch Expreſſions ought to be accounted 
literal. o be uneaſy, to be quiet, to be calm, to excite 
one's ſelf, to ſuſpend one's Judgment, to ſee clearly an 
Idea in another, are Expreſſions of that nature. When 
we hear them, we no more think of their Origin, than a 
Man, who does not underſtand Greek, thinks of the Origin 
of the Word Idea, which in that Language ſignifies Image, 
- Repreſentation, Appearance. 
- I nav already mentioned a Preſervative againſt Mi- 
ſtakes ariſing from Metaphors and Compariſons. We 
ſhall remove their Obſcurity, we ſhall avoid judging of 
what is unknown to us, we ſhall not make the . Judg- 
ment of two different things, if we change metaphorical 
Expreſſions into plain and literal ones; and if we forbear 
believing that we know Things, till we have changed their 
aprons, and brought them to that Simplicity. 
 AF1GURATIVE Language not only occaſions Ol 
ſcurity in the Mind of the Hearer, becauſe by offering 3 
Thing under the imege of another, it hinders him from 
forming a juſt Idea of it; but beſides it leaves the Mind 


Void 
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void of Ideas, and conſequently in the dark, becauſe fre- 
quently inſtead of raiſing Ideas, it raiſes only Senſations 
and Emotions. When we are extraordinarily moved; the 
uſual Style does not appear to us to anſwer ſuffciencly our 
inward Agitations. In order to make the Hearers ſenſible 
of our Emotion, we have recourſe to an extraordinary Style; 
and the Hearers will judge of it as we do, if they look upon 
it, not as an 1 of our Ideas, but only as a Sign of 
our Senſations and Emotions. Perhaps this Remark will 
aftord a very eaſy and natural Explication of a Paſſage in 
the Scripture, which has hitherto a 7 F An 
very difficult. St. Par ſays, he . wiſh Nom. ix. - 
that he were accurſed for his Brethren. In- 5 

1 are at a loſs to know what Idea is to be annexed 
to that Word; but perhaps that Apoſtle uſed ſuch a ftrong 
Expreſſion only toſhew the Vehemency of his Compaſſion 
for the cus. If this Conjecture be true, that Word muſt 
be looked upon only as a Sign of a great Emotion, which 
has nothing in it that is clear but its Force, and a lively 
Senſe of the Trouble occafioned by that Emotion. Per- 
haps tis alſo by an Effect of a like Perturbation of Mind, 
that the ſame Apoſtle, being wholly taken up with the 
Conſideration of his former Sins, and hardly minding the 
Sins of other Men, declares that he is tzjge 
chiet of Sinners. For ſince he was not the 1 Tim. i. 
worſt ot all Men, the Judgment he makes ob 
himſelf could not be a Conſequence of clear Ideas; it was 
only the Language of Paſſion, ' When a Principle is right, 
and the Emotions ariſing from it produce a good Effect, 
an Exceſs of a ſhort Continuance does not make them un- 


lawful. . 


Ir appears from what has been ſaid, that a figurative 
Style is not the moſt proper for Inſtruction: It leads eaſily 
into Error, and conſequently ought to be ſuſpected. But 
tho' its Effects be never ſo dangerous, yet it would be 
wrong to conclude that we can be without it. An Orator 
ought to move as well as to inſtruct, Our Knowledge, tho 
never ſo clear, has but an imperfect Power, unleſs it be 
ſupported by our Paſſions. Wherefore. it is very proper to 
convince the Hearers in the firſt place, and to uſe a pla u 
and juſt Style, in order to enlighten the Mind with clear 
Ideas. But when the Mind is determined by Evidence, 


Care ought to be taken to win the Heart, and ſtir the Paſ- 


ſions by lively Images, and a Brightneſs proper to captivate 
a Nature which would frequently run into Evil by a me- 
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chanical Motion, if that Mechanjſm was not directed to 


I Don ' r pretend that a Diſcourſe ſhould be always 
divided into two general Parts ; the firſt whereof ſhould be 
only a Contexture of ſimple and dry Demonſtrations, deriving 
their Beauty from mere Evidence ; and that the other be 
full of Figures, pompous Words, and vehement Paſſions, 
'Thoſe different Characters could not continually ſucceed 
one another without an Air of Affectation; and the ſe- 
cond Part always bright would be the leſs moving, be- 
cauſe it would be conſtantly expected. In order to win 
the Heart, an Orator mult vary his Subject, and ſurprize 
he Hearer, and according to the Nature of the Things 
e treats of, mix, more or leſs, Images with Evidence, 
and ſupport, more or leſs, the Simplicity of the Arguments, 
dy the 2 of — 405 Lally upon a 3 already 
own, he ma to the Heart, without apply: 
himſelf to the Mind. "gs 21 x | PP'Ying 
Ix is difficult for a Man to expreſs himſelf in a 
lain Style about Things, in which he is very much con- 
1 We are pleaſed to ſee that his Heart dictates his 
Expreſſions, Paſſion is very becoming, when the Subject 
requires it; and we ſhonld have a mean Notion of an Au- 
thor, who propoſes coldly what deſerves to be ſet forth 
with great Vivacity (4). But the moſt intereſting Subjects 
are thoſe, about which we ought chiefly to ſtand upon 
our Guard againſt Error ; and therefore they ought to be 
examined with the greateſt Caution, In order to facilitate 
that Examination, it is neceflary to ftripa. Difcourſe of all 
its Ornaments, Metaphors, Antitheſes, Fx. They muſt be 
laid afide, and the plaineſt Expreſſions mult ſupply their 
Place: When we are _ uch an' Examination, we 
pught to remember the following Maximo: 00 
Ornari res ipſu eget, contenta Aoceri. Lak | 
Oui veritati operam dat oratio, incumpoſita debet eſſe 
& ſimplex, 8 N, Ep. XI, 17 8 6 5 * 
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(% Hoc unum pland tibi approbare yellem, omnia me illa 
55 quæ dicerem ; nec fantum ſentire, ſed amaxe. Sen. Ep, 
| Non' mehercules jejuna eſſe & arida volo, qua de rebus tam 
— 25 dicentur;  neque enim Philoſophia ingenio renunciat. 
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Hæc ſit propoſiti noſtri ſumma : quod ſenti * 
quodlaquimur, ſentiamus, ig, 1. 
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Wu EN Truth is to be demonſtrated, it wants no Or- 
naments; they would be prejudicial to it: The plaineſt 
Expreſſions are the moſt proper to teach it. 

＋ n E greateſt Confuſion in this Matter conſiſts in ex- 
citing only Senſations, when Men are to be inſtructed, and 
uſing only Ideas, when they are to be moved. If inſtances 
of that Contufion were ſcarce, I would not have mention- 
ed it; but we ſee every Day ſome Men, who undertake 
to convince the Mind with Metaphors and Figures, and 
to move the Heart with ents and Syllogiſms. A 
Man, who grows warm, and indulges his Imagination, 
when he is to prove, will ſay extravagant Things; and he 
who argues in cold Blood, when he ought to ſtir the Heart, 
will not — the 2 — in the leaſt. * . 
XII. Wu x x each Term of a Diſcourſe 
bas a Senſe, and all the Words joined toge- Nenfinſe. 
ther have none, we call it Nonſ#nſe. Men are frequently 
impoſed upon by it in ſublime and difficult Matters, — 
they impute to the Greatneſs of the Subject, and to theit 
Want of Capacity, an Obſcurity, which is much more 
owing to the Ignorance and Preſumption of the Author. 
Shall I make bold to alledge ſome Inſtances of it? 
Tun Creature has neither Exiſtence, nor Subſtance, 
without partaking of the umcreate Reality. 0 
Tu Creator can create nothing without uniting it ef- 
ſentially to all his inaividual Reality, 5 

Tux immenſe Creator, having an infinite Relation to 
hns Creature, it cannot be totally mite to him, without 
correſponding indeſinitely to his Immenſiy. . 
Ar lN ITE Eſence, partaking of Non entity, muſt be 

ſeaſoned with it. © 
n x uncreated Truth, ſeeing that the Diſorder of the 
Human Body diſturbs the Operations of the Predeſtinated, 
makes them eat his oxen Boay, to comfort their Organs. 
ECccEESIASTIGAIL Orators do. not ſufficiently. a; 
void that Fault in Ornaments, which they might very well 
ler alone. They ſpeak, for inſtance, of the dumb Vice 
of Conſcience ; they exhort us to hear it like the Voice of 
Gov, when tt cries in a profonnd Silence, | 
TREIR Deſign is doubtleſs to raiſe the Attention of 
the Audience by thoſe Elegancies; but they do not con- 
fider, that whilſt they defire to be heard, they contrive the 


| Matter ſo that no Body underſtands them. 


In cons TAN C in Love is 2 
4 kind of Love, which has . Apogæum, and preſerac a 
| E 4 r 
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| from the Sublimity of a penfect Love, wwhich however will 
always deprive us of the dine Pleaſure of Reaſon. 
[HE Rx follows a long Piece of Nonſenſe. ] 
BECAUSsE Emotion, which makes Admiration, has 
no Afinity with the Taea, or Sentiment of the Object, I 
mean, that it is not merely a ſecond Senſation, or Image of 
that Object; I concluae, that the Spirits do not Fey upon 
it, and are not refieted in it with the ſame Modification 
they had. However, becauſe that Emotion is a more tively 
| 2 Sent iment, than that which'T have of the Object that ſtrikes 
_ wponme,the Fibre fromwhich they are reflefted, muſt neceſſa- 
| rily  encreaſe their Motion; or the Spirits, which are re- 
flebtes, muſt neceſſarily be e by ſome other 
Stream, or thoſe that are in the common Receptacle, which 
vill go that Way. Now, tho I acknowleage that the Ela- 
ficity of the Fibre, upon which they have ſtruck, imparts to 
them ſome Motion, and arives them, by à kind of Counter- 
blow upon the Fibre, which lies open to their Angle of 
Refieftion ; yet I don't ſee how it can give them a ſufficient 
Motion, that they may excite a Sentiment much more lively 
thun the firſt ; and an Emotion, which, tho* the ſtrongeſt of 
all, yet is very ſenſible.” Wherefore — Spirits, which 
are feſtectea from the Trace of the Object upon the oppoſite 
Fibre, 5 neeas be helped by ſome other Cylinder or 
Stream of that ſpirituaus Finid, It will be either by thoſe 
ae hich return from the Organs, through the nervous Tubes, 
or by 1 that are derived from the Glands and excretory 
Fibres of the Brain. The firſt Propoſition is unwarrant- 
able, ſince the Spirits returning from the Organs of the 
Senſes againſt - the Fibres of the Brain, would cccaſion 
in it Tadeas, or Sentiments of the Objects, by which 
they are ariven, and not that Emotion : Therefore it can- 
nol be cocafioned hy the Stream of the Spirits, which the 
Blood carries into the Brain, or which float in their Recep- 
racle; ana thoſe Spirits being joined to the Cylinder of thoſe, 
evhich'the Impreſſion of the new Object brings back, are re. 
octed together agaiuſt the oppoſite Fibre, where I have 
id that the Emotion was connected by Nature. But be- 
cauſe the Spirits, which fal from the excretory Fibres. of 
the Brain upon that common” Receptacle, diffuſe themſelves 
inaiferently on all Sides, like all Huids, they cannot move 
rot aras that ' Fibre, the Concuſſon whereof occaſions the 
Emotion of the Soul, but in as much as they are determined 
to it by any Cauſe whatſtever. I ſee nothing that can de- 
termine them to it, unfeſs it be this, viz. T hat the m_ 
a os ; | FOE 
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eboes, which flow back from the Organs, by the In- 
— of the new Object, and cut the T hread of thoſe, 


th fall into the IR change their Determination 
bre; uſe 


towards the aforeſaid or becauſe flowimg back thro 
thoſe, that float in that kind of Bajſon, they make them 
wave jointly with them towards the Fibre ro which they 
confine ; or becauſe the Trace and Bending which they form 
in their Point of Incidence, being very open and deep, thoſe 
that are in the Receptacle tend to it, as towards the moſt 
floping Part. Or laſtly, becauſe thut Fibre, making violent 
and quick Motions in the midſt of the Fluid with which it 
is waterea, it impels it ſwiftly and plentifully againſt the 
Fibre oppoſite to it. AYR | | 
Tur Winter, contrary to the Diſpoſition of the Cli- 
mate, began to reſokve into Rain, by reaſon of a North- 
wind, which did continually blow, and quickly diſperſed 
the unctious Exhalations of the' Earth. FUN 
As the Calm of the Ocean is always uncertain in the E- 
quinox, becauſe ſome favourable Phenomena, which ap- 
pear then in the Air, above the Surface of the Waters, do 
nevertheleſs receive, in that Senſor, all the occult and ma- 
lignant Influences, which are capabie putting them into 
Motion ; in like Manner, the Tranquility which the De- 
ference of the great Captain had almoſt forcibly inſpired 
into the Catholic King, was of no long Continuance. . 
A GREAT Fortune, according to Plato in his Phædon, 
changes only in the Heart of Man thoſe Paſſions, ' which 
Chance had introduced into it, or which the unlawful 
Conjunction of the Paſſions of two different Appetites, when 
they are grown exceſſrve, had produced in it. Fortune does 
not affect thoſe Iuclinations, that are derived from Nature, 
but rather encreaſes them, by ſtrengthening their Porter, 
or afforaing them new Objects, by which they are una- 
voidably temptea. D nne 720) a 
 MonTAGN= is full of Arguments of the like Nature: 
Not being very much concerned for Truth, he does not 
{cruple to overthrow in one Line what he has advanced 
Juſt before another. If we will believe him, he ſpeaks 
only to ſpeak, rather than to perſuade his Reader; and 
yet, in order to obtain ſomething, he requires more than 
e would have, and uſes Expreſſions, which ſay more 
than he thinks. Here follows the Paſſage that 
Writer, Boox III. CHAT. XI. If any one ſhould mind 
my idle Fancies, to the Prejudice of the moſt pitiful — 

Opinion, or Cuſtom of his Village, be very 
wrong 
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evrong himſelf and me to.. . . I ſpeak of every T bing 
for Talking ſake, and I ſay NM Way of Advice. 
ec me pudet, ut iſtos, fateri neſcire, quod neſciam. 7 
world nor ſpeak boldly, if I was to be believed. 1 anſwered 
& great Man, who complained of the Sharpneſs of my Ad- 
wonitions : W hen I ſee you bent upon a T hung, I propoſe 
another to you as carefully as I can, not to bind your Fudg- 
went, but to clear it: Gop will direct your Choice. I am 
not ſo Preſiumptuotis as even to defire, that my Opimons 
ſouls have ſuch Weight. Certainly 1 have n Opt- 
2701s, from which I would diſſuade my Son, if I had one... 
Cn Ar. XII. Moſt of our Opinions are taken from Au- 
thortty, and upon Truſt : There is no Harm in it: We 
cunnot make a worſe Choice, than when Rane from onr- 
ſelves, in ſuch a weak Age as ours is. We approve the Di(- 
courjes of Socrates, delivered to us by his Friends, only out 
of Reſpect for the Approbation of the Public: It is not ont 
of Knewleage : T bey are not ſuited to our Uje: If any fuch 
Thing ſbould now happen, few Men would value it. 
Bur how can we know that we make a happy Choice, 
in preferring the Taſte of the Ancients to that of our Age, 
but by comparing them together with a free and impar- 
tial Mind? Can there be a more certain Sign of a good 
Diſcernment, than to acknowledge that we are inferior to 
others, tho ſuch a Confeſſion does by no Means agree 
with-Self-love ? . W NN: | 
Wnzn a Man does not ſufficiently underſtand the 
Matters he treats of, he is apt to ſay nothing, tho' he pre- 
tends to ſay a great deal; which is the Reaſon why Authors 
do frequently ſpeak Nonſenſe, when they recommend a 
Virtue": And yet there is no Subject that requires a greater 
of Thought. Some fall into Superſtition, and o- 
thers into- Irreligion, when more is required from them 
than they ought to do. | 93% FT 
TERRE are few moral Subjects, that have been fa 
ſtrained, and made ſo unintelligible, as Humility. When 
we read Diſcourſes compoſed upon that Matter by Au- 
thors, whoſe very Name ſeems to deſerve that we Id 
be prepoſſeſſed in their Favour, we wonder that we do 
not underſtand them; we think we are dull, or aſcribe 
our Ignorance to the Difficulty of the Subject: But at laſt 
we begin to ſee; and we dare believe that the Authors them- 
ſelves ſay nothing; and that if there is any Senſe in what 
they ſay, they are miſtaken and contradict themſelves. I have 
read more than once with Amazement, what a very front 
e Man, 
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Man, for whoſe Name and Writings I have a due Re- 


fpect, has publiſhed in a ſmall Chapter Humility, 
eaſily confrented with Selt-love (1), t* * ö 


Doxe 


4 


(r) Humility does not ſhew itſelf. An humble Man ney 
ſpeaks of himſelf, or he does it more indifterently than if be 
was to ſpeak of others. n a 49 

Thoſe who have heard the two greateſt Captains of this age 
diſcourſe of War, have always been wondertully pleaſed wi 
their Modeſty, No one did ever obſerye that they ſaid an) 
Thing that might be ſuſpected of Vanity, They always 
Juſtice to others, and not to themſelves; and when they de- 
ſcribed the Battles, in which they had the greateſt Share by their 
Conduct and Valour; one would have thought, they had not 
been engaged in them, or that they had been inactive. 

If we read the Relation publiſhed at Paris, after the Battle 
of Senef, we ſhall find that great Action half leſſened. One 
would think the Prince was a mere Spectator: He was. every 
where, and yet he hardly appears any where; and there never 
was any Thing ſo much kept in the Dark, as his Share in the 
Succeſs of that Battle. I fancy, that if St. Lewis 1 out ſome 
Relations of what he did in Egypt, they were like that : So great 
an Affinity there is between Holineſs and Modeſty in their out- 
ward Actions! There is but one Difference between them: Ho- 
lineſs is affected with the Injuſtice of Vanity in relation to G o n, 
and Modeſty is moved with its Meanneſs in relation to Men. 
Eſſais de Morale, 3 Vol. 2 Treatiſe, Ch. V -pag.' 129. Hagine 1685. 

"arillas makes too great a Figure in that kind of Writing,” not 
to give a Specimen of it. The Intention of the Catholick King 
in the Management of a Truce, conſiſted in two ſubordinate 
Ends, which kept between themſelves that kind of Proportion, 
which is the Foundation of Morality, to diſtinguiſh in the ſame 
ſpiritual, and conſequently indiviſible Action, two Sorts of Mo- 
tions, one of which is near, and the other remote. 

I cannot bear, ſays he, that the great Name of Gonſalvo 
ſhould be introduced into the laſt Apartment, in which Plato 
lodged Brutality, If I was willing to uſe the Diſcuſſion which 
Morals ſuggeſt, when each Virtue is to be known in particular ; 
I would ſay, that the Action of the great Captain did truly 
proceed from the Virtue of Generoſity, not in a formal man- 
ner, as it is called in the Style of Schools; but by an Action 
which is ſaid to be commanded in the ſame Style: That is, 
tho' it was derived from a nearer Source, and owed its Origi- 
nal to the Concourſe of an Object, a Motive, and a Term, 
which were not altogether the ſame as thoſe, which afford an 
Employment proper for Man, as he is magnanimous ; yet it 
was with reſpe& to him, in a Dependence, which I cannot better 
denote, than with reſpe to that, which ſubjects the Appetite to 
the Will in all its Aftions, | b 
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Dos a Man ceaſe to be an humble Man, when he 
bas fome good Qualities 2 Does he ceaſe to be a modeſt 
Man, when he is ſenfible of thoſe Qualities * Does he 
want Modeſty, becauſe he loves to perfurm his Duty ? 
Is there ide in believing, that there is nothing ſo 
commendable as that Performance? Why ſhould a Man 
be fuſpeRed' of Vanity, becauſe he has done great Things, 
or becauſe he mentions them upon Oecaſion: Why ſhouid 
we fancy that if he forbears proclaiming what is to his Glo- 
ry, tis a refined Ambition ? It may be that a great Man 
does not ſo far deſpiſe his Inferiors, as to be uncoucerned 
in what they think of him; but becauſe their Approba- 
tion is not the main Thing, with which he is taken up, he 
does not mind it, when he ſpeaks: He is ſatisfied, becauſe 
he has done what he thought it was his Duty to do; and 
Be is not fond of Praiſes, which were not his chief Aim. 
A Man is bumble and modeſt, when he docs not value 
too much his good Qualities, and when they do not ap- 
Pear. to him ſo great as they are, and ſo great as they ap- 
Pear to others, becauſe he is more deſirous to improve his 
Neri than to be proud of it. ee 
. ActLEBRATED Divine has writ two Volumes in 
Quarto, concerning the Hiſtory of the Patriarchs, in which 
he has added to the ſhort Account, which the Scripture 
gives of them, all the Uncertainties publiſhed upon that 
je& by the Learned. FS": ze 
Ix that Work he makes a ſhort Commentary upon the 
firſt Promiſe, I will gut Enmity berween thee and the Mo- 
man, Oc. and in that Comme | he ſhews, that what 
was to be born of the Woman, to bruiſe the Serpent's 
Head, was to be Gop and Max, and to be born of a 
Virgin (s). I will by no means diſpute with him about it. 
1 will not enquire whether Azam and Eve were able to 
— ex” 3 / 31 74 2 | Ser- 


) Decimo eognoſcere ex hoc verbo patres potuerunt, Chri- 
ſtum fore Ge clylpœ oy. Nam ſemen mulieris non potuit eſſe non 
bomo. Rurſum qui contrivit caput ſerpentis, debuit effe 
idem, qui poſuit inimicitiam, J E x 0 va.—— Undecimo quia ſemen, 
nempe ſanctificans & patrator victoriæ, procedere debuit ad 
conterendum caput ſerpentis, divinarunt facili negotio patres, non 
naſeiturum CHRAISHU M; ſicut homo natus 6 muliere, Job XIV. 
& XV. 14. ſeu ex voluntate viri, communi naſcendi ſorte.— 
Animadvertere ĩgitur potuerunt CHs ru futurum eſſe filium 
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underſtand 2 that ſhort and metaphorical Pro- 
miſe, without the Help of the Event and of our Catechiſms 
But when that learned Divine, in the Sequel of his Work, 
explains the Words ſpoken by Eve concerning her Firſt»: 
born, being willing that the Mother of Mankind ſhould 
ſay nothing upon that Occafion, but what is extraordi- 
nary, he fides with thoſe, who that Eve flattered 
herſelf to have brought forth the Mz 881 As, and ac- 
quired a Man, who was alſo the Lox D himſelf ; with- 
out remembring that he makes her forget that the MS- 
$148 ſhould be born of a Virgin, which he reckons a 
little before to have been the eleventh Article of her 
Belief. Thus ſometimes an Author, out of a Deſire 
of ſaying nothing but what is great, contradicts himſelf, 
and conſequently ſays nothing at all (r F ert 

(:) Fagius, Forſterus, alii: A virum Dominum, nempe 
ſemen illud, contriturum caput ſerpentis, Meſſiam promiſſum. 
Quæ etiam Kabbaliſtarum quorundam eſt explicatio. Et ſanè 
tantum Eyz gaudium oftendit nihil vile illam expectaſſe. P. 170. 


Of ſimple and compounded Ideat, and of 
abſtracted Ideac. ue 2 Abr 


E don't know immediately whatever is con- 
GE tained in a Subject: We form, in the firſt 
Place, an Idea of ſome of its Parts. To that 
N firſt Idea we annex a ſecond, to the ſecond 
a third; and that Collection becomes the 
more compounded, as we encreafe our 
Knowledge. An. Idea, which takes in many Ideas, is 
called compormaes ; and thoſe that are contained in it, go 


by the Name vf fimple Ideas. , 1 ne 
I. WI have very few Ideas perfectly Simple Ideas 

N 1 but, in a comparative Senſe, we. in a relative - 

call thoſe ſimple, that are leſs compound- Senſe, 

ed; and we give that Name to thoſe Ideas 


that are united, with reſpect to thoſe which reſult op 
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their Union. Thus the Idea of the Soul is fimple with re- 
ons the Idea of Man; the Idea of Salt, the Idea of 
lphur, Oc. are fimple, with reſpect to the Idea of a 
mixed Body, conſiſting of thoſe Principles. 
[IEF rave already ſhewed more than 
We take for once how n it is to proceed order- 
ple Ideas ly from what is fimple to what is compound- 
thoſe that are ed, If we are miſtaken in ſuppoſing a Col- 
not ſo ; and lection, of which we have no fea, tis be- 
Chas cauſe we make it too haſtily, and do not 
J a * take a ſufficient time to know its Parts. 
2 P We are alſo miſtaken about ſeveral Sub- 
| j in believing they are fimple, or much 
leſs com ed than they are, becauſe we denote them 
by Words which imply no Compoſition (). 
On might give a great many Inſtances of it. Men 
fall into that Miſtake almoſt about all the Acts of the 
Mind, and particularly about Paſſions. How many Acts, 
for inſtance, does the Word 70 lo . To know, to 
eſteem, to eſteem with Pleaſure, to dwell agreeably u 
the Idea of the Perſon beloved, to be concerned for him, 
to wiſh him well, to congratulate him for the good 
Ting he enjoys, to rejoice at it, todo him good, if it be 
e, to have an eager Defire of pleafing him, to value 
is Eſteem, to be fond of him, to make one's Happineſs 
depend upon him, &c. And thoſe Acts themſelves are 
not abſolutely fimple : Sometimes all of them make up 
what we call Love; and ſometimes that Act of the Sou 
contains only Part of them. It is abſolutely neceſſary to 
make thoſe Diſtinctions, that we may govern ourſelves 
according to our Duty. In order to give each Obje& the 
Degree of Affection it deſerves, we muſt know how far 
we ought to carry Eſteem, Beneficence, the Defire of 


Pleafing, &c. | 
No r only our Ideas, but alſo our Senſations are com- 
pounded ; and we believe them to be fimple, when they 
are far from being ſo. The Savour of a Ragoo ſeems 
to be as fimple as that of Sugar or Salt; but a Cook will 
diſtinguiſh in it ſeveral Mixtures, and favour all the In- 
gredients. How many Differences will an 5 
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(#) Ariſtippus, in his Maxims about the Conduct of Men, did 
only mind the Body, and Zeno the Soul. There is nothi 
finer than to perform well the Part of a Man. Montagne, 

III. Chap. XIII. | 
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Phyſician obſerve in the beating of the Pulſe, which will 
appear ſimple to another ? A Nufician will diſcover ma- 
ny Sounds, when a Man, whoſe Ear is not exerciſed, fan- 
cies he hears but one. | 
Tux Word Body appears very fimple ; and therefore 
it gives occaſion to look upon a as a fimple Bei 
And yet, if we conſider it never fo Cette, we diſcover in 
it an infinite Number of Parts; where we thought there 
was one Body, we find a numberleſs multitude of Bodies, 
Is therefore a Body no longer cne ſingle Subſtance Yes, 
ſay ſome learned Men, even of great Note; but we don't 
know that Subſtance ; we only know its Extenſion as the 
firſt Attribute; and that Attribute is very much com- 
pounded. Men, ou uſed to look upon a Body as a 
ſimple Being, are inclined to yield to that Su 
tho' they get little by it, and the ſame Difficulty returns 
immediately; for, when a Body is Hoken into a thouſand 
Pieces, and thoſe Pieces are ſeparated one from 
do they remain the Attributes of one and the ſame Sub- 
ſtance ſimple and undivided ? Befides, I aſk, is an E. 
tenfion but one Extenſion, or many Extenſions ? is it an 
Unity or a Multitude ? - | 
Trax Word Morion is thought to be as ſimple as that 
of Body : Nay, it ſeems to be a greater Parodox to aſcribe 
to it any Compoſition ; and yet it is the Action of a 
which runs over an Extenfion; and in that Extenſion 
which it runs over, two 'Phings are- to be diſtinguiſhed, 
from which its Quantity refalts vg. its Baſe and its 
Length. We judge of the one by the Weight of the Body 
that moves; the other is made Uſe of to meaſure 
its TS. * | : * 
NHR Force of Motion or its Quantity epends | 
Quantity of the Extenſion, which it runs over. Thi Foree 
is one thing, and its Determination and Direction towards a 
certain Term is another thing. That Direction itſelf is not 
a fimple Mode; for a Body in Motion removes at the fame 
time from more than one Term, and comes nearer many 
Terms; and ſome of thoſe Directions, or Approaches, may 
ſubſiſt, when others ceaſe. An Obſtacle, inconſiſtent wi 
one of them, will be no Hindrance to the others. © 
HE I x thoſe Inſtances, and a great ma- ren thence 
ny more, for want of confidering that the 2 
Signification of the Words is compounded, AMyfakes.” 
and conſequently that it may vary, we annex © 17 / 
ta them ſometimes one Part of Ideas which they 2 
ent, 
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ſent, and ſometimes another. From whence it happens, that 
Men don't underſtand one another, and think differently, 
tho' they uſe the ſame Expreſſions: Nay, one and the 
ſame Man does ſometimes alter the Senſe of his Words, 
without being aware of it ; and from a Principle true inone 
Senſe, he draws a Conſequence, which ſuppoſes in that 
Principle a different Senſe from that in which it is true. 
Thus, you will ſee ſome Men, who, either devoutly, or 
out of ntereſt, pretend that we ought to expreſs tor a 
Knave, eſpecially when he ſeems to repent, the ſame 
Degree of Friendſhip and Confidence, as when we thought 

he was an honeſt ; and to do him as much Good, 
under pretence that we ought to love our Neighbour as 
. ourſelves, That Precept does not command an Equality 
with reſpect to all the Acts contained in Affection. It 
would be an extravagant and even an impoſlible Thing to 


make no Diſtinction n our Eſteem for Men, and to uſe 


no Preference in our Conduct and our Benefits. Some fan- 
PA we nave 2 17 gd ſor © pry we 2 unwilling to 
do every Thing they 5 upon that Suppoſition, 
they charge with Injuſtice and — thoſe very 
Men, who are concerned for them, and perhaps more 
than they ſhould. be. | 
WM EREYORE we muſt not fancy, like Children, that 
we know a Thing, becauſe we know its Name. A Child 
ſees a kind of a Stone, blackiſh, and not much unlike 
Iron, which attracts Needles: He is ſurpriſed at it, and 
aſks what is that wonderful Body? They anſwer him, it 
is a Loadſtone,: He is ſatisfied ; for that Word is ſufficient 
for him to talk of that Stone: And in general, the Wants 
of animal Life do not require a more exact Knowledge. 
When a Man has learned the Names of Things, he can 
talk about them, as much as he pleaſes, and knows how 
to aſk for them, whenever he defires it. 
Mos r People go no farther. One would be apt to 
believe that every Thing had its Name from a good 
Judge, and that the firſt Authors of the Expreſſions, that 
are now in uſe, were all very knowing Philoſophers; ſo 
little Care is taken to examine the Signification of Words. 
Once more, Things ought to be ſtudied with great Ap- 
lication, and with a reaſonable Perſuaſion that moſt of 
em have been wrongly conceived and wrongly. named. 
But I ſhall enquire in the I'Vth Part of this Mieatiſe, in 
what Order Things ought to be fiadigd. on 
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IV. Ir a whole Subject could be exhauſt- ff 
ed all at once, we ſhould be very happy, and Abftrattion. 
Rules would be needleſs ; it were but look- - 
ing upon thoſe Objects which belong to the Senſes, or fix- 
ing our Attention upon thoſe Things that are the Objects 
of the Mind; and then we ſhould have a full Knowledge 
of them : but no one did ever pretend to it. 'The-human 
Mind proceeds by degrees; and knows one Part after ano- 
ther: tis an Imperfection, but *tis a Neceſſity. That Man- 
ner of Thinking is called Aſtraction, becauſe one Part is 
taken from thoſe with which it is joined, in order to bo 
conſidered by itſelf. * won 09 mobi xy 
V. T nos+ Parts, thoſe Attributes, in a | Vane 
word, thoſe Realities, which are diſcover'd Formal Ab. 
one after another, may ſometimes exiſt ſe- Hraction. 
parately : they are II z and then Mart, 07 
the Abſtraction is eaſy. The Sehoolmen call that ſort of 
Abſtraction formal; for ſometimes they gave that Name 
to what they looked upon as principal. Now that Abftras 
ction is the principal one, becauſe it is the moſt neceflary 
as well as the moſt eaſy. To come to the Knowledge of 


5 


the Univerſe, wo begin with one Part; and in that Part, 


as the Earth, for Inſtance, we conſider many others by 
themſelves, the Waters, the Oils, the Stones, &c. and in 
each of thoſe mixed Bodies we conſider the nature of the 
Salt, Sulphur, and Earth, c. 
VI. THERE is a Caution to be uſed in vas Too! 
thoſe Abſtractions: We muſt not be con- 4 Rule.) 
tented to know a Subject, ſuch as it is in it- ! 
ſelf, but we muſt alſo conſider its Relations with all thoſe. 
Subjects to which it is uſually joined in acting, and alſo 
the Diſpoſition of thoſe that are acted upon by it; for the 
Power of a Cauſe does no leſs depend upon the Diſpoſition 
of thoſe Subjects, than upon its ou Activity. Tho we 
knew all the Parts, and the Configurations of all the Parts 
of a Sudorific, or a Purge, yet we ſhould not be able to 
know its Efficacy, without conſidering the Diſpoſition of 
the human Body, in which a great many Particles will fa- - 
cilitate its Operation. Tis like a Spark, which overthrows 
thick Baſtions, by virtue of certain Principles contained in 
9 Quantity of Gun- powder. 
x frequently ſeek in a Subject the Cauſes of ſome: 
Properties which never leave it, but d chiefly upon 
certain Agents external to that Subject. Gravity affords an 
Inſtance of it, if, as the Carrgſians will have it, thoſe Cauſes 
Vet. II. F which 
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which determine Bodies to tend towards the Center of the 
Earth, are external to them. 'The Properties of Sounds 
are exactly expreſſed by Numbers; but the Reaſons of 
Conſonances and Diflonances have been in vain looked for 
in thoſe Numbers; and ſome occult Virtues and a Sympa- 
thy with the Soul of Man, have been ridiculoully aſcribed 
to them. 


a VII. TaERAE is another Abſtraction, 
Modal Al- called znodal. We think in that manner, 
Araction. when we conſider a Mode without conſider- 
00 ing the Subſtance of which it is a Mode; 
when we endeavour to know a certain State, without conſi- 
dering the thing of which it is a State; or when we are 
intent upon ſome Modes and States of a Subject, without 
minding its other Modes and States. Thus we conſider 
the Nature of Motion, without conſidering whether the 
Body that moves be large or ſmall, of Wood or Stone, c. 
We confider its Courle and its Directions or Determinations, 
without minding its Force. The Narrowneſs of our Minds, 
which does not allow them to proceed but by degrees, 
makes alſo that ſort of Abſtraction very neceflary ; but it is 


one of the moſt frequent Occaſions. of Error, by reaſon of i 


the Imperfection of Languages. | | 
e VIII. SV Ss TAN TI VE Nouns are be- 
Precautions. ſtowed upon thoſe Modes and States, conſis 
dered abſtractively, which gives occaſion to 
look upon them as Subſtances, each of which may exiſt 
by itſelf as eaſily as they are conſidered ſeparately. For 
Inſtance, when it is ſaid that a Body imparts to another 
Body the third part of its Motion, and preſeryes two third 
of it, Motion is ſpoken of as if it was a Subſtance, 

that may be divided into many others. | 
Po avoid thoſe Miſtakes, we ought to remember that 
a Mode is a Subſtance in a certain State; and when we 
know that Mode by Abſtraction, we muſt return to that 
Way of Thinking which is called concrete, and conſider 
the Subſtance itſelf, as it is modified in a certain manner, 
and as it happens to be in a certain State, For Inſtance, 
when I ſay that a Body is in motion, I mean that a Body 
moves, that it exiſts by applying itſelf ſucceſſively, and 
that in a determinate? Time, for Inſtance, two Minutes, it 
moves along a determinate Space, for Inſtance, two Torſes, 
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n, A further Account of Alſtractions, and of 
general and determinate Ideas. 

2 J. "2:2, 4 Il E N from ſmcere I derive 

re WY Sincerity ; from long, * Al ſtratted 
ur N from Man, Humanity ; from Terms are 
er en,, Eviſtence ; thoſe Lallaciuus. 

he | BET; Words are plainly abſtracted, | 

70. Others are no leſs ſo, but they do not 


r ſo much to be ſo, and are ſometimes uſed by Phi- 
loſophers themſelves, as if they were not abſtracted. What 
do they not ſay of Time for Inſtance ? It is long, it is 
ſhort, it runs away, it is not to be redeemed, it is ſubdi- 
vided into Parts, between which there is no Interval, but 
none of which can be the laſt Term of the Diviſion ; but 
on the contrary, is continually ſubdivided. * Philoſophers 
diſpute about its Nature : Some make it a Part of Eter- 
nity ; And what do they not make of it? Becauſe the 
Parts of Time are ſeparated one from another, they grave- 
ly infer from thence, the neceſſity of a Reproduction and 
Creation continually renewed. ? | | 
FR o thence they go farther; and conclude that a Bo- 


— dy may be removed in one inſtant from Cænſtantinoplè ta 

Lauſanne without going thro” the Medium; that is, with- 
hat out croſſing the Space that lies between thoſe two Tons. 
we t is ſufficient, lay they, for ſuch an incredible Effect, 
hat 1. That the Exiſtence of that Body ſhould: ceaſe at the 
der ſame time as a Minute, which has undeniably a laſt Term 
ner. in its Duration: 2. That it ſhould be created at the Be- 
— ginning of the next Minute, which has alſo a firſt — 
ody ning, that does not depend upon the End of the preceding 
"I Minute, but touches it immediately and without any In- 


terval. But when that Body has been annihilated at Con- 
ſtantinefle at the End of a Minute, it is as eaſy, fince it 
does no longer exiſt, to create it, at the Beginning of the 
next Minute at Lauſanne, as to create it at Conſtantinople. 
The Creator is equally every where; and what he is pleaſed 
to create, has no relation to one Place more than to ano- 

Vor. II, F 2 ther, 
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ther, and he will equally make it exiſt where-ever he 
pleaſes. Wheretore at the End of a Minute a Body ceaſes 
to'exiſt at (fringe, and at the Beginning of the next 


it happens to be at Lailſannt. 

Bor it the Word Time is only the Name of an ab- 
ſtracted Idea, what will become of ſo many Speculations, 
and how neceſſary will it be to mend that Language: 
Time is 4 ſucceſſive Duration: Every body 2 es 
the Truth of that Definition. If ſome Men like other De- 
ſinitions better, they believe them only to be more exact, 
but not truer. Now Duration is a continued Exiſtence; 
Exiſtence is the Thing itſelf that exiſts; for you do not 
hold two Things in your Hand, your Book and its Exi- 
ſtence; but when you conſider that Book only as exiſting, 
there ariſes in your Mind, which conſiders it thus by Ab- 
ſtraction, an Idea equally applicable to other Beings ; but 
it is an abſtracted Idea. e Time of a Thing is there- 
fore that Thing itſelf, as it exiſts ſucceſſively * is, that 
Thing itſelf receiving ſome Variations, that Thing itſelf 
differently modified. 


Tux Variations are different one from another, other. 
wiſe they would not be Variations; but the Subſtance mo- 
dified by them does always equally remain a Subſtance : 


it undergoes feyeral Changes: ſome ceaſe, and others a- 
riſe ; but as for the Subſtance, becauſe it does not ceaſe, 
it does not ariſe neither, and ſucceed itſelf, A Mode va- 
niſhes ay + another takes its Place, and begins to exiſt ; 
but the Subſtance does not vaniſh away with the firſt, anc 
is not uced with'the ſecond. If a Subſtance was once 
annihilated, a ſecond might ariſe like the firſt; but it 
would not be the firſt. The ſame ought to be ſaid of 
Modes: When a Body ceaſes to move, I may give it a 
171 57 equal to that which it had before; but it will not 
the ſame. I ſhall reſtore to a Wax-Ball made flat a 
Roundneſs equal to that which it has loſt; but it will not 
be the ſame, as the preſent Minute is not the ſame with 
| 2 one. Wherefore ſhould a Body be produced 
at Lauſanne, it cannot be the ſame with the juſt be- 
fore annihilated at Conſtantinople. A Subſtance remains 
the ſame Subſtance by the Continuation of its uninterrupt- 
ed Exiſtence. ̃ 
- ABSTRACT ED, Subſtantive Words, becauſe Men are 
more fond of Words than of Things, made the Philoſophy 
of the Schools a childiſh and extravagant Syſtem. | All 
Bodies are not alike ; Wherefore there is in them a 08 
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ciple of Conformity and a Principle of Difference. The 
firlt goes by the name of Matter, and the ſecond by the 
name of Form, Which gives occaſion to ſuppoſe two Sub- 
ſtances, one of which is altogether imaginary. That pre- 
tended ſubſtantial Form 8 drefled up with art and 
ſecond Qualities. Entities, forged by Abſtratticn, were, 
according to thoſe Philoſophers, Acciderrs and Mues; but 
becauſe they uſed them like Subſtances, and aſcribed to 
them what does not agree to Modes, their Language was 
a heap of Contradictions, a perfect Nonſenſe. | 
Tos Abſtractions have alſo introduced into the 
Language of Men a great many Words to which no Ideas, 
or falſe ones, are annexed : Such are the Words Nature, 
Chance, Sc. Nay, it may be ſaid that Abſtractions have 
afforded Idols to the Heathens. Valour, Prudence, Truth, 
£c. and not only Virtues, but alſo Vices, Paſſions, and 
Diſeaſes, have been eſteemed Deities : Temples have been 
creed to Fear, ESC. | 
II. Ir is therefore ſometimes highly ne- A Rule. 
ceſſary to change Expreſſions full ot ab- 
ſtracted Terms into others, which being more exact, occa- 
ſion no Miſtake. Thus, inſtead of ſaving, Walking is 
Hlſome, I ſhall — that a Man who walks, uſes a pro- 
r Exerciſe to preſerve his Lite and his Vigour. Inſtead 
of ſaying, that Truth meets thoſe who look for it with a 
fincere Application; that it ſeizes their Underſtanding ; 
that it enlightens them, and ſpeaks to them inwardly z I 
ſhall ſay, that a Man extremely defirous to know things, 
and to apprehend them ſuch as they-are, when he is at- 
tentive and willing to think in a right Method, thinks after 
ſuch a manner as diſcovers to him what he delires to 
know z and that his Perceptions repreſent things ſuch as 
really they are. 9h 3:54 | 
I x you conſider how ſome Men perſoniſy Truth, you 
would think they are afraid of being underſtood, and 
making others eaſily apprehend the Advice which the 
give to come to the Knowledge of Truth. If they thi 
as they ſpeak, and if they are in the right to think ſo, true 
Philoſophy is nothing but a mere Enthuſiaſm, When 
2 are really ſuch as we conceive them, we are ſaid to 
think right; and Truth conſiſts in that relation of our 
Thoughts with thoſe things which we believe we know. 
But becauſe the general, abſtracted, and relative Word 
Truth is a Subſtantive Noun, we ſpeak of Truth as if it 


was a Subſtance. We ſay we muſt yield toit; which fig 
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nifies we muſt acquieſce in evident Ideas, and judge of 
things by them. We muſt conſult Truth; which fignifies 
that the Mind muſt be attentive to its Ideas; and apply 
itſelf to raiſe them, It muſt enlighten us. It is eternal; 
that is, a Propoſition that is true to day was not falſe ye- 
ſterday. From whence it is inferred, that Go Þ only be- 
ing eternal, Truth is therefore Go p himſelf; and that 
way of ſpeaking, GOD is the Eternal Truth, has hn 
occaſion to accuſe, with no leſs Malice than Ridiculouineſs, 
thoſe who are pleaſed with that Stile of underſtanding by 
the Word Gor a mere Idea, a Manner of Thinking, a 
— and conſequently of being downright A- 
thei 

TR E greater thoſe things are of which we ſpeak, and 
the more they ſeem to deſerve pompous Expreſſions, the 
more we indulge Words that have no Meaning, and which 
if they have any Senſe in them, do frequently offer a fal- 
lacious one. What do not Men ſay every day concernivg 
Nature? The moſt faſhionable Language ſeems to make 
a Deity of her, I might collect _ that Subject a great 
many Expreſſions taken from all ſorts of Anchors, which 


are ngely allegorical. They aſcribe to her a very great 


Power, but a limited one ; a great Dexterity, but confined 
within certain Bounds; and a Goodneſs which requires 
from us an Acknowledgment for the good things ſhe at- 
fords us; but at the ſame time ſhe is repreſented as acting 
out of Self Intereſt, whereby we are diſpenſed from ſhew- 
ing her any Gratitude for what ſhe does not do upon our 
account, tho' we are the better for it: Nay, ſometimes 
ſhe is repreſented ſo mean as to conceal her Actions from 
us, and to fruſtrate the Endeavours we uſe to know her. 

PRHILOSsOPHERAS have ſometimes taken no ſmall 
Pains to find out Reaſons why Nature has given Paſſions 
to Men; nay, they have carried that Queſtion ſo far as to 
aſk, how it comes to paſs that Nature thinks fit to make 
thoſe Paſſions ſo lively, that they are moſt times exceſſive, 
and that Reaſon has much ado to confine them within due 
Bounds ? But if Men expreſs themſelves more diſtinctly, 
they will be free from all thoſe Perplexities. If by Nature 
we mean the State of the humane Body, and the a 
of its Motions oyer our Thoughts, the natural Reaſon of the 
Cauſe of Paſſions will be eaſily underſtood, Violent Motions 
are attended with lively Senſations: Thoſe Senſations 


make a much greater Impreſſion upon us than Ideas; and} 


it requires à great deal of Attention to be better Rem 
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with the latter. But, if by the Word Nature we mean the 
Author of Man and of the World, that Queſtion will fill 
conſiſt of two Parts; for it may be aſked, why Gop 
thought fit to create Man liable to Paſſions? and how it 
comes to paſs that he ſuffers Man to be expoſed to Paſſi · 
ons, which Reaſon does not prevent, and has frequently 
much ado to —_— 7 7 445 
III. I T is much more difficult to know 7 4 
Things, than to compoſe a Syſtem of ab- r MM 
ſtracted Ideas; for we make Abſtractions of Abſtratti- 
with a ſurpriſing Facility; and when we cn. 
have diſpoſed them in a certain Order, we . 
are too well pleaſed with them to give them over. We fancy 
that things are as we ſuppoſe them to be, and at laſt we 
make no doubt of it. | 
HE Ar and Moiftneſs, Heat and eſs, Cold and 
Moiſtneſs, Cold and Dryneſs, form four Elements by their 
Combinations: Two of them are temperate, and the other 
two are exceſſive, The Earth is ſurrounded with Water; 
the Water is ſurrounded with the Air. Order muſt be 
carried on, as far as it can go; and to make Nature con- 
formable to our Ideas, we muſt ſuppoſe a Sphere of Fire 
about the Air. The Heavens muſt be compoſed of a fifth 
Eſſence: There is ſome pleaſure in multiplying Abſtra- 
ions. Men form an abſtracted Idea of the Si by looks 
ing upon it as a Principle of Life ; and then by diverſify- 
ing that abſtracted Idea, they make three ſorts of 
the Vegetative, the Senſitive, and the Rational. The Soul 
either perceives only, or beſides willeth. When it perceives, 
it receives Ideas, or forms them itſelf, Beſides, it thinks 
either dependently upon the Senſes, or without their help, 
Thus it is divided into ſeveral Parts : Inferior Part, ſupe- 
rior Part, active Underſtanding, paſſive Underſtanding, 
free Will, Spontaneity. Men talk of thoſe Faculties as 
they would talk of the Arms and Legs of the Body they 
ſuppoſe them to be almoſt as different. 

. Our abſtracted Ways of Thinking _13,7;a#ions | 
not only perplex our Speculations, but alſo are rejudicial 
have an ill Influence upon our Conduct. A i the Condutt 
Man who is going to play, has his Mind of Life. 
taken up with the Idea of Gain, and. does | 
not think of the Toſi. He who chuſes a Military Life, re- 
volves nothing in his Mind but fine Cloaths, noble Enter- 
tainments, and great Titles; but he finds quite another 
thing at the Foot of a Rampart: And as for thoſe who are 
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above Fear, will they be Proof againſt the ill Humour of 
their Superiors; againſt the Diſorder of the Seaſons, and 
continuat Hardſhip? They did not expect any ſuch In- 
conveniency ; for they confidered the thing only on its 
fair Side. It happens but too often, that thoſe. who marry 
fill their Heads with Abſtractions, and then are extremely 
ſurprized to find themſelves unhappy by their own Fault. 
HOSE who commit Crimes puniſhable with Death, 

run a great Hazard; but they do not conſider the dread- 
ful Conſequences of thoſe Crimes, that they may purſue 
a wretched Advantage, with which their 'Thoughts are 
only taken y 4 And how many People {trip vicious Acti- 
ons of their Guilt, by confidering them in their mere Na- 
ture, without minding their Undecency, and the Diſor- 
ders that may ariſe from them ? | 

Ar r ER all, {ay they, what is ſuch an Action, which 
is ſo much condemned? *Tis an indifferent Motion; as 
jf the Nature of an Action did conſtitute its whole Mora- 
lity. That Morality is relative; and if we defire to know 
it, tis plain we mult not be contented to judge of a thing | 
in rel and without conſidering all- its Relations. 
 Trxsx Expreſſions, humanè ly (peaking, morally ſpeal- 
ing, are derived from thoſe abſtracted Ways of Thinking: 
Nay, ſome People ſet natural Morality in oppoſition — 
Goſpel Morality. By which means they uſe themſelves 
to remove from their Minds thoſe things which Degency 
and Chriſtianity require ſhould be attended to; and they 
ſee nothing in an Action but what is agreeable to their In- 
tereſt, or to ſome other Paſſion. | 
Vn N Ariſtotle ſays, that if the Art of Building was 
in the Timber, that Art would act like Nature, and we 
ſhould ſee Ships grow as well as Trees, he Ferſoniſtes the 
abſtracted Ideas of Nature and Art, and expreſſes himſelf 
ſo metaphorically, that one can hardly underſtand what 
he meant. 
| Ir has been ſaid, * Mundus regitur, opi- 
Opinion go- ionibus: It may be as truly ſaid, f Mundus 
verns the regitur abſtraftionibus. Every body does his 
World. beſt to deſerve the Application of the Fable 
+ Men. are Of the Milk-pot. Men build Caſtles in the 
governed by Air; and when thoſe Caſtles fall to the 
Abſtraction: Ground, they complain of their Unhappi- 

| neſs. Whoever deſigns to raiſe a hd 


Building, muſt beware of Abſtractiong. | 
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Ars TRACT IOS creep into and ſpoil the moſt ſe- 
rious Actions of our Lives. A Man is frequently devour, 
and communicates wrong, for Inſtance, becauſe he com- 
municates by Abſtraction. He lays aſide, for ſome days, 
ſome Inclinations, which he has by no means given over, 
and will not fail to indulge again. Whereupon he is well 

leaſed with himſelf, and receives the Communion with 
the ſame Confidence as if he had actually renounced his 
Vices. He makes an Abſtraction of his Paſſions and In- 
trigues; and by a kind of Forgetfulneſs he communicates 
as if he had no Miſtreſs, no Avarice, no inveterate Ha- 
tred. The Abſtraction being over, he finds himſelf ſuch 
as he was before. A Man in Debt does the ſame, who 
deſires to appear well pleaſed, when he treats his Friends. 
A Man prays and communicates with his Enemies with 
the ſame Diſpoſitions as if he was eating with them at a 
Great Man's Table. The Mind being taken up with the 
Entertainment, will not diſturb it with Conteſtations. In 
ſuch a Caſe, a Man for his own Quietneſs lays aſide thoſe 
Ideas which might revive his Anger; but as ſoon as the 
Entertainment is over, thoſe Ideas return of themſelves 
without any oppoſition (x). | 

W obſerve in a Man certain Qualities we deſired to 
find in him : Whereupon we are pleaſed with him, and 
do not conſider his other Qualities, which make alſo part 
of his Character. Our hopes of him are grounded upon 
what we have been pleaſed to obſerve in him; and we 
cannot ſufficiently wonder, when we are obliged to make 

an Abatement. ' But why did we make an arbitrary Com- 
then ©. 142 fog. 16h! | 
ON x of our moſt fatal and inveterate Habits is thus to 
impoſe upon ourſelves by Abſtratticns. Does a Man un- 
dertake any thing contrary to our Intereſt > We conſider 
his Defign on the moſt odious Side: We cannot ſee any 
thing that may leſſen his Fault, and make it ſomewhat 
excuſable. But if we are willing to procure to us ſome 
Advantage, our Abſtractions take quite another turn: eve- 
ry thing that ſuits with our Intereſt, offers itſelf on a fair 
Side. Thoſe who are not acquaint-d with the World, or 
have not {ſufficiently ſtudied humane Nature, cannot ſuffi- 
ciently wonder to ſhe Men ſo unlike themſelves, and _— 
yer; + = 
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ſuch different Judgments about the ſame Actions, when 
2 are done by thoſe who have different Relations with 
em. 


. Tnosz Remarks afford a Key to explain the Lan- 
guage of moſt Men, and to avoid falling into Error by 
taking it in too literal a Senſe. When they commend the 
Merit of a Man, you are only to infer from thence, that 
he is related to them, or in their Intereſt. He is an honeſt 
| Man. The Meaning of it is, He is my Conſin, or my Pa- 
tron, or, He is one of my Creatures, When they tax any 
body with want of Wit and Probity, you muſt only con- 
clude that he does not fide with them. When they com- 
_ of the Vanity and Ambition of others, tis only a 
roof of their taking Umbrage at them, and being afraid 
of their Superiority. | | 
WAE A Man is prepoſſeſſed by a Paſſion, he ſeeks in 
an Object ſomething that may favour it; and then Ab- 
ſtraction fixes the Mind upon it: he ſees nothing elſe in 
that Object. A fingle Fault in a Man who is not loved, 
is ſufficient to make all his Virtue of no effect. Nothing 
can be more unjuſt. The proud Oſtraciſin of the Atheni- 
ans was in ſome Senſe leſs to blame. 'Thoſe who created 
ſome Jealouſy among that ambitious People by their good 
Qualities, were _ accuſed of too great a Merit, and 
obliged to leave a City, where too great an Unequality 
was odious to the Citizens. Their Loſs fell chiefly upon 
their Eſtates ; but their Reputation, far from being blaited 
by it, was by that means confirmed by a public and un- 
ſuſpected A NN There was in that Caſe more 
Sincerity and leſs Delufion, than in Abſtractions ſo com- 
mon among other Men, whoſe Meanneſs of Soul does al- 
ways finiſh the Work which the Corruption of the Heart 
begins. When we hate a Man becaule his Sight makes 
our Vanity uneaſy, or becauſe he oppoſes our Intereſt, we 
ſee nothing in him that is commendable; he has no Me- 
rit, no Virtue. . | 
Mx raiſed to Preferments are more liable to that 
Fault than others, becauſe looking upon their Elevation as 
a Proof of a diſtinguiſhed Merit, they do not ſo much 
miſtruſt their Thoughts, and being uſed to be heard at- 
tentively, they cannot ſo well bear a Contradiction. We 
ſee but too many Inſtances of it in all the ſeveral Orders 
of the Society. _ 
Thacos intra muros peccatur & extra. 
WITS 1 | Her, Lib. I. Ep. II. . 
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AN Eccleſiaſtical Dignity gives a great Power; but it 
requires alſo that a Man ſhould be a Model of Humility. 
Here is a large Field for Abſtrattions, A Clergyman re- 
members conſtantly his Prerogative, but ſeldom thinks of 
his Duty. D and 

Tax Heppinef of the People is much more the De- 
fign of Temporal Dighities, than the Advantage of thoſe 
who are raiſed to them, their Wealth, Intereſt, Luxury, c. 
But a Man in thoſe Circumſtances purſyes chiefly an ac- 
ceflory End, and is contented to mind the principal one, 
by the way, and out of Decency. i 

As Men make Abſtractions when they ſhould avoid 
them, they make none when they are neceſſary. How 
comes a Mahometan to grow obſtinate in his Errors? "Tis 
becauſe when he examines his Religion, he does not con- 
ſider the Prejudices of his Birth, and the Intereſt which 
keeps him in that Religion. And how comes it that moſt 
Chriſtians know their Religion ſo little? Tis becauſe 
they never examine it without Prejudices. If the Princi- 
ple which keeps the Mahometans in their Communion, is 
to blame; thoſe Chriſtians who are ſo merely out of Lazi- 
neſs, Intereſt, and Prepoſſeſſion, loſe all the Merit of the 
Profeſſion they make of Chriſtianity, by reaſon of ſuch an 
unworthy Principle. . 

How comes it, that in relation to the public Good, as 
well as in point of Learning, Men will not be directed by 
the Knowledge of thoſe who favour a different Party from 
theirs? They do not know how to lay aſide uſeleſs Con- 
ſiderations, in order to examine the Strength of Reaſons. 

MN would reap a greater Benefit from Sermons, if 
they knew how to overlook the Weakneſſes of Preachers 
id of their Compoſitions. When St, Auſtin recommend- 
ed with great Zeal the love of Virtue and Piety, it would 
have been no leſs extravagant than unjuſt, to {light thoſe 
Exhortations by reaſon of the Diſorders of his Youth. But 
if a Synod had condemned ſome of his Opinions, and he 
had urged to condemn them himſelf, he would 
doubtleſs have bitterly complained of ſuch a Conſtraint, 
and ſhewed the Injuſtice of it. But would any body have 
wondered, if the Arguments alledged b him againſt 
Conſtraint ſhould have appeared weak, after all that he 
had faid to juſtify his hard Uſage of thoſe who did not 
think as he did? A Preacher naturally proud and ee. 
and who loves to domineer, muſt not wonder when he aſ- 
ſumes an Air of Dignity, and expreſſes himſelf with a 
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Gravity proper for the Pulpit, that his Hearers ſhould 
think of his uſual Haughtineſs: It is no eaſy thing to for- 
get it; his Preſence, and even his Air, brings it into their 
Flinas. Befides, the Harſhneſs of the Style, unpolite Ex- 
a * Tone, and affected Manners, maſt 
needs prevent the Effect of the beſt Arguments; for a 
Man cannot lay aſide what he is actually ſenſible of. 
Sou Abſtractions are very uſeful. A Judge muſt 
lay afide Quality, Riches, Poverty, Recommendations, 
and the relations of Friendſhip and Enmity. A Reader 
muſt not mind the Name, the Country, nor the Profeſſion 
of the Author whoſe Book he reads. Whatever is per- 
ſonal ought to be laid afide, in order to make a right Judg- 
ment of things themſelves. 
Tu Happineſs of humane Life depends upon a good 


uſe of Abſtrattions. Moſt People do not contider their 
. Faults, and are contented to be ſenfible of their Merit; 


and therefore they preſerve their good Qualities, without 
-mending their Imperfections. But they do the quite con- 
traty with reſpect to outward Advantages : they value 
what they have not, and are little ſenſible of what they 
have : Which is the reaſon why ſo few People are con- 
tented with their Condition, 'There is no State in this 
Life that is perfect in all reſpects. It is very r to 
think of thoſe Inconveniences that may be — 5 but 
thoſe that cannot be prevented, ought not to be minded. 
We muſt be ſenſible of a good Succeſs; but when any 
thing takes an ill turn, we muſt think of it only to grow 


more moderate in our Deſires, more cautious in our Un- 


dertakings, and more prudent in their Execution. 

BE CA us E the Succeſs of an Undertaking does gene- 
rally depend upon the Combination of a great many Cir- 
cumſtances, we muſt forget none, if it be poſſible, when 
we form a Project. We muſt ſtudy the Nature of thoſe 
things we aim at, and reflect upon the Inconveniences, 
and not only upon the Advantages, that may ariſe from 
them. We muſt compare the Inconveniences and Diffi- 
culties with the Benefit we hope for, and with the Means 
that are in our Power. But in order to perform all thoſe 


things, we muſt examine, whilſt we are in cold Blood; 


whereas generally we begin with our Paſſions, which ſhut 
our Eyes againſt the Inconveniences, and fill us with 


Hopes: Which is the reaſon why ve expect every thing, 


and get nothing at all 
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BECAusE in Books we frequently explain ſome Pro- 
perty of a Subject, without conſidering a great many others, 
with which it is generally attended ; it does not follow 
that ſuch a Way of Thi ing is peculiar” to learned Men. 
It is very uſual; and we need not wonder at it. There is 
nothing more ſuitable to the nature of our narrow Minds, 
than to be taken up with a ſingle Idea, and to ſix their 
Attention upon a ſingle Side of an Object. There is-nd<; 
thing more common than the Words Motion and Time 3 
but we have juſt now feen that thoſe. Words are, in the 
uſual Language of Men, Names of abſiracted Ideas. Per- 
haps the ſame may be ſaid of the Word Space. The Idea 
of Extenſion is . plied to all the Bodies that are 
ſeen or imagined: We frequently think of the Extenſion 
of a Bod , without e its other P ies. If ſame 
Philoſophers fancy that there is an tenſim, diſtinct 
from as, it may be they ſuppoſe 2 determinate Ob- 


ject, which anſwers a general and abſtracted Idea, with- 


out containing any th ing more than what ĩt offers. 
V. Wu EN confidering ſome Attributs 
of a Subject, we form an Idea of them Of general and 
equally applicable to others, that Idea is m ˙ẽj 
called general; and that Way of Thinking ea, 1 
goes by the name of univerſal Abſtraftion, f; 
A determinate Idea is oppoſite to a general Idea; and 
thoſe Words are more relative than abſolute: For our 
Ideas being the more determinate as they are leſs general, 
and the more general as they are leſs determinate, an 
Idea is gen with reſpect to a ſecond, and determi- 
nate with reſpect to a third. The Idea of Triangle is 
eneral with reſpect to the Equilateral, the Iſoſceles, and 
the Scalenum ; but it is determinate . with reſpect to the 
Idea of Figure. The Idea of Tee is general with re- 
ſpect to the Apple-Tree, the Elm, c. but it is deter- 
minate with reſpect to the Idea of Plant. A general Idea 
is a ſelf-concious Act; it is a Modification of Thought; 
it is a Thought perceiving in a certain manner: It is 
therefore a determinate Ag and called general, not be- 
cauſe it is ſo in itſelf,” and becauſe its Object is general; 
for nothing general does actually exiſt, and whatever 
Object a general Idea be a lied to, it will always be a 
determinate Object. But that Object * like — 5 
others, the Idea which repreſents it is called general, 
becauſe- it is no leſs proper to repreſent the others in 


What 
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what they have a Reſemblance with it, than to repreſent 
ny ar Are pet N 


Senzr 1M 6 adcterminate Idea is added to a gene 


ral Idea. When I fee a Tree afar off, and know not whe- 


ther it be an Oak or a Cheſtnut-Tree, I have only the 


general Idea of Tree applicable to many kinds; that is, 
when I ſee that Tree, T ey think of ſome Attributes 
whereby it reſembles others of a different kind. Yet be- 
caufe I ſee it ſtanding in a certain Place, at ſuch a Di- 
ſtance, Cc. I am convinced that it is a determinate Ob- 
jeA which actually exiſts, that it is a certain Tree, an 
individual Being. Wherefore my Idea is then a Com- 
pound of ſomething general and ſomething determinate, 
Winners GENERAL Ideas are always a 
We muſt en- Sign of Imperfection. If our Knowledge 
deavour to was not limited, we ſhould fee in every thing 
have determi- whatever is contained in it, and our Idea 
nate Ideas.” it could not be applied to any other thing. 
. — * Intelligence knows all things in 
The more Attributes we know in a Subject, 
the more determinate is our Idea of it; and therefore our 
Knowledge increaſes as it is leſs general, and we ſhould 
always endeavour to have determinate Ideas. Every 
thing that exiſts is determinate, and conſequently our 
Ideas repreſent things the more exactly, as they are more 


determinate. | 

1 VII. WI dwell upon general Ideas out of 
Miſtakes oc Lazineſs: We grow weary of Labour: Be- 
caſroned by ing ſoon weary of our Inquiries, we reſt ſa- 
general Ideas. tisfied with the firſt Notions that offer them- 

by ſelves. Did we no farther, we ſhould 
only be in Ignorance ; but from Ignorance we quickly fall 
into Error. We ſuppoſe that thoſe general-Ideas, to which 
we confine ourſelves out of Ignorance and Lazineſs, are 


true Repreſentations of things; and becauſe we are ſen- 


fible they do not diſcover them to us, we ſay they are ob- 
ſeure Ideas. 
WI go ſtill farther in our Errors. From a general 
Idea we draw a determinate Conclufion, and ſo aſcribe to 
Objects more than we ſee in them. A Stone, that is not 
ſupported, deſcends : the ſame Thing happens to us: 
wherefore there is ſomething common to us and the Stone; 
which is true in the general Idea. Therefore the ſuſpend- 
ed Stone is in a violent State, and, by its Inclination, it 
has a Tendency to deſcend : This is a haſty Proceeding 

to 
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to determinate Ideas. He labours conſtantly: therefore 
he is a covetous Man, He is tender of his Reputation; 
therefore he is an ambitious Man. He ſpeaks 8 
therefore he loves to be ſatyrical. In all thoſe Caſes, 
Men, without a ſufficient Knowledge, proceed from ge- 
neral to determinate Ideas. A prudent Man and a cove- 
tous Man are both fond of their Intereſt; a wiſe Man and 
an ambitious Man love Reputation; an honeſt Man and a 
. Cenſor ſpeak boldly: But it is only a general 

ikeneſs, and that Conformity is attended with many 
Differences. | ) 

GENERAL Terms are alſo one of the Cauſes of the 
Miſunderſtanding, that prevails in moſt Diſputes and Con- 
verſations. The Language of Men has few other Words; 
for how can they ſpeak more exactly than they think 2 
One Man therefore _— a Word to a . and ano- 
ther applies it to another Subject. One of them conſi- 
ders the ſame Subject in a certain Senſe, and the other 
in an oppoſite Senſe: When therefore one of them 


| condemns what the other approves, if they could ſee their 


Thoughts mutually, they would uently perceive that 
they are diffrent? * e kar P Their Diſ⸗ 
courſe does not run upon the ſame Attributes and the ſame 
Circumitances ; nay, ſometimes it does not run even upon 
the ſame Objects. 5 0 7 
Evz Ry thing has more than one Side, and there are 
frequently quite oppoſite Sides in one and the ſame Thing; 
Men make their Fortune, and ruin themſelves in the 
War ; they — and proſper in Time of Peace; one 
Man improves his Mind, and another grows mad by Stu- 
dy. Every Peace is not equally juſt and happy; all Wars 
are not alike ; there are many Kinds of. Study ; and va- 
rious Circumſtances in each Kind: Wherefore the State 
of a Queſtion ſhould be determined, befare it be the Sub- 
ject A Diſpute. ic | 4 
GENERAL Terms afford Cavils and Snbterfuges to 
thoſe, who will not yield to a Truth en ed in thoſe 
Terms. The Schools encourage that Abuſe, to which-Men 
are already but too much inclined : They put young Peo- 
ple upon making contrary Speeches about one and the 
ame Subject; which is an cafy Tafk, when run in- 
to general Ideas; and whatever they ſay, is no leſs falſe 
in one Senſe, than true in another. © © ar 
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N VIII. TaERE are ſome Subjects about 
7 We ought which we muſt be contented with general 
44% coral Ideas, becauſe our Way of Thinking cannot 
| 2 ela“ go ſo far as to make them determinate, 
35 uch are the inward Operations of Grace, 
the ſecret Direction of Providence, the Perfections of 
Gop. If it be lawful to endeavour to inereaſe our 
Knowledge about thoſe Subjects, it muſt be done with 
Humility, and a great Diſtruſt of our Capacity. Beſide 
we ought to propoſe our Thoughts with a Modeſty — 
Gentleneſs anſwerable to that Diſtruſt. N WIe 
. ?F'xs certain we cannot ſpeak of Go p with too great 
a Moderation. It is better to reſt ſatisfied with an imper- 
fe& Knowledge of Him, by being contented with general 
deas, than to run the Hazard of thinking unworthily of that 
REAT BEING, by our Raſhneſs in proceeding to de- 
terminate Ideas. = > 20 
TP IX. Bur, on the other Side, there are 
When we ougP! ſome Subjects, about which it is highly ne- 


uA ceſſary to have an exact Knowledge and 


* determinate Notions. Such are the Rules 
of Morality; for each of our Actions bein 
ſingular and determinate, we are continually lexed, 


when we have no other Rules but general Ideas. It is for 
want of more determinate and more diſtin& Notions that 
every body fancies he does well, even when he does ill, and 

| bak 1202 even when they do well. The ſame. Con- 
duct, which is called Precaution, when we uſe it, goes by 
the Name of Revenge, when we obſerve it in others. 
What is the Reaſon of ſuch a Contradiction 2 Men have 
2 encral ge oF 2 and Revenge: 0 general 
Idea is equally applied ro oppoſite Subjects, ided they 

have 99 . $6! in that Edualicy of Ap. 
plication, not only Paſſion turns the Scale, but allo deter- 
mines mw ame: What is agreeable to Paſſion is looked 
u - AS ve. hag: iv / t 78. vt} 3 oy 
771 A HOME T knew how to ſet up for, and be eſteem- 
ed a Miniſter of Gop ; he raiſed himſelf above CnRISTH; 
ang a great Part of the World was ſeduced by his Do- 
ctrine. Numa made the Romans believe, that the Laws 
he gave them had been dictated to him by a Goddeſs, 
The Peruuians derive the Origin of their Religion and 
Policy from the Son of the Sun. The Hiſtory of Livy is 
full of fabulous Prodigies, which were accounted true a- 
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mong. the Romans; otherwiſe he would not have inſerted 
them in his Hiſtory. We ſee every Day Fanatics, who 
pretend to be inſpired. Was it not the ſame with Moſes, 
the Prophets and Apoſtles 2 There are but too many Peo- 
ple, who, confining themſelves to thoſe general Notions, 
remain in doubt, and even £0 farther. But if they will come 
to Particulars, and proceed to determinate Ideas of the Do- 
ctrine of CHRIS r, and of the Circumſtances of his Life, and 
of the Lives of his Tt their Doubts will vaniſh away. 
They will ſee what Difference there is between a Report 
confuſedly ſpread, and grounded upon Intereſt and Preju- 
dices, and a very particular Narration, which, in order to 
be believed, wanted no other Help but its own Truth. 
The Doctrines and Precepts of the Goſpel are agreeable to 
good Senſe ; they are a reaſonable Worſhip ; Whereas Fa- 
natics continually vent mere Extravagancies; and if there 


is any Order in their Ideas, 'tis a Remainder of what 


Reaſon and Scripture have taught them, before they were 
Viſionaries. 

GENERAL Maxims of Politics are abſtracted Max- 
ims, the Application whereof does continually lead into 
Error, if all the Circumſtances are not minded, and if 
thoſe Maxims are followed upon Occaſions, that will not 
bear it. 

IX. WEN a general Term is applied Diviſon of 
to many Subjects in the ſame Senſe, it is general Words. 
called Univocal: Thus the Word Figure is 
applied to the Triangle and Circle. When its different Sig- 
= have only ſome Affinity, it is called Analogous. 
In that Senſe we ſay that a Food is wholſome; that a Way 
of Living is wholſome : But when one and the ſame 
Word is the Name of more than one Thing, and thoſe 
Things have no Affinity, it is called ZEqnivocal, 

X. WHEN we know thoſe Subjects, 
which, though different, yet have the ſame Diviſion of 
Name, the Equivocation is not dangerous; Eqnivocations. 
but it eaſily leads into Error, when Men 
hrovgh a Miſtake have given the ſame Name to diffe- 
rent Things, for Want 15 knowing them. Thus the Acts 
of the Mind and of the Body are confounded together, 
becauſe they are denoted by the ſame Terms. The Sight 
is aſcribed to the Eyes, 94 to the Ear, and ſeveral 
Inclinations are aſcribed to the Body. All meraphoricat 
Terms are dangerous upon 13 Account. 


Vor. II. TAI 


82 A New Treatiſe o PART I. 
TRERE is alſo another Sort of Equivocation, which 
impoſes upon us inſenſibly, and is little miſtruſted. Tis 
when one and the ſame Term, denoting one and the ſame 
Thing, is ſometimes uſed in a larger and ſometimes in a 
narrower Senſe. All comparative Terms are thus liable 
to Ampliation and Reſtriction; and the Language of Men 
is full of Words, which ſeem to be abſolute, and are really 
ſo with reſpect to Grammar; but yet they ought to be 
underſtood in a comparative Senſe. Such are thoſe Terms, 
which expreſs our Sentiments, agreeable, painful, intole- 
rable, Aicicult: Such are the Words Authority, King, Ma. 
feer, Sc. and laftly, ſuch are the Names of Virtues, ſince 
n this World the moſt virtuons Men are thoſe, who are 
the leaſt faulty, and the freeſt from Vice. Which ſhews 
that the Language is not much to be relied upon ; and 
that we muſt not be fond of Words, but ſtudy Things 
themſelves with 2 1 Application. 
No r only in difficult Matters, but even in the moſt ea- 
ſy, Men 2 themſelves with Equi vocations, when 
their Fondne $ for a Concluſion prepoſſeſſes them in favour 
of its Proofs, and does not allow them to unfold their 
Obſcurity. When Cicero, for inſtance, ſays that Men con- 
tradict themſelves, when they complain of old Age, ſince 
young People deſire to attain to it; he falls into a Subtilty 
unworthy of his great Genius, and relies too much upon 
the Fafineſs of his Readers, if he hopes to eaſe their 
Grief for the Miſery of old Age by a Quibble. In one 
Senſe, young People would be willing never to grow old; 
that is, they would fain * the Vigour of Youth, 
and be always at a great Di 
and to defire to attain to old Age is, according to their 
Notion, to defire not to die young. Tis the Fear of Death, 
which makes them wiſh for a long Life; and they ex- 
preſs that Defire an ae Phraſe, which Cicero 
takes in a contrary Senſe: For, what makes young People 
wiſh to grow old, is the Fear of Death, the very Thing 
which renders old Age unpleaſant. ae 
TA a Diſcourſe may be accounted perfectly clear, 
it is not enough that the whole Senſe may eafily be dif- 
covered; that Senſe muſt alſo be obvious, and fo plain, 
that the Reader cannot miſtake it. But the Language 
of Men is too imperfect to ſpeak always with ſuch a Clear- 
neſs: It is full of general NS, and metaphorical 
Terms, the Application whereof is often very equivocal, It 
is ſometimes highly neceſſary to know the true Senſe of an 
NR, Expreſſion, 


ſtance from the laſt Term; 
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E ion, a Theorem, or a Maxim, which ſeems to be 
ſuſceptible of more than one Senſe. Upon thoſe Occaſions 
we conſult Uſe, and conſider what Strength Words derive 
from it; we obſerve what goes before and what follows; 
we clear an Author by himſelf, and inquire whether he 
expreſſes himſelf more accurately in ſome other Place; 
we reflect upon the Nature of the Subject treated of b 
him, that we may not aſcribe to him any thing, which 
contains ſome Abſurdity (0. 

EqQquivocArT1oNns have been in faſhion for a 1 
Time ; but fince the middle of the laſt Century they tot 
their I Degrees ; and in our Days they are very 
much deſpiſed : Tis certain that Men are more nice 
judicious than formerly: they are not ſo eaſily ſatisfied 
with Words. 

EqQuivocAaTIONs are a Sign of a vain Man, who 
endeavours to make himſelf admired, but as ſhallow as 
he is vain, ſince he is not qualified for his Aim, and 
knows not how to attain to it. 

Arr Metaphors are a kind of Equivocations, fince we 
take the Name of a 'Thing to aſcribe it to another, by 
reaſon of ſome Reſemblance. That Application is fre- 
quently wrong, and yet it - gs us; and becauſe it 

Vor. IL 2 pleaſes 


—— —_ 


(y) Primùm, fi fieri poterit, demonſtrandum eſt, non eſſe 
ambiguè ſcriptum, propterea quod omnes in conſuetudine ſer- 
monis fic uti ſolent eo verbo uno, pluribuſve in ea ſententia, 
in qua is, qui dicet, accipiendum eſſe demonſtrabit : deinde ex 
ſuperiore, & ex interiore ſcriptura docendum, id quod quæra- 
tur, fieri perſpicuum. Quare, ſi ipſa ſeparatim ex ſe verba con- 
ſiderentur, omnia, aut pleraque ambigua viſum iri : qua autem 
ex omni conſiderata ſeriptura perſpicua fiant, hæc ambigua 
non oportere exiſtimari. Deinde qua in fententia ſeriptor fuerit, 
ex cæteris ejus ſcriptis, ex factis, ex dictis, animo, atque vita 
ejus ſumi oportebit. . 

Deinde erit demonſtrandum, fi quid ex ipſa re dabitur facul- 
tatis, id quod adverfarius intelligat, multò minùs commode 
fieri poſſe, quam id, quod nos accipimus, quod illius rei neque 
adminiſtratio, neque exitus ullus exſtet : nos quod dicamus, ſa- 
cile & commode tranſigi pole, 


Ac diligenter illud quoque attendere oportebit, num illo pro- 
bato, quod adverſarius intelligat, utilior res, aut honeſtior, aut 
magis neceſſaria, a Scriptore neglecta videatur. Id fiet, fi id, 
quod ab adverſariis dicetur, minimè ejuſmodi dicemus elle, 
Cic. de Invent, Lib. II. . 
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pleaſes, we are impoſed upon by it. When a Thing, from 
which we borrow an Idea to clear another Thing, offers to 
the Mind an 1 which it dwells with Pleaſure; 
when the Mind is affected with a pompous Narration, or 
an ingenious Deſcription; it does not conſider whether that 
Image agrees to the Subject it is applied to: the Mind 
loves it for its Sake, as Men love the Tales of Fairies, the 
Fables of Cid and Hemer, and Fictions in general. The 
Expreſſion is then bright, but the Thought proves falſe; 
an to avoid being deceived by it, the Diſcourſe muſt be 
ſtript of its Ornaments, and reduced to plain Expreſſions; 
3 one maſt ſee whether in that Simplicity it pleaſes 
Nill by its fine Senſe. | 

Qv1iBBLEs are alſo a kind of Equivocations, and 
may be allowed in a merry Subject; but to amuſe the 
Readers or the Hearers with Trifles in a grave Subject, is 
to ſuppoſe in them a very great Lightneſs and a very 
wrong Deſire of Diverſion. Quibbles are eſpecially agree- 
able and rightly placed in ſatyrical Strokes, becauſe Men 
love to ſee the Ridicule of others, and to laugh at it. But 
the Phraſe, which contains thoſe Quibbles, being tranſla- 
ted into another Language, or only changed into other 
Words, muſt always preſerve a reaſonable Senſe ; for, if 
the Senſe does not ſupport the Expreſſion, it is a filly 
Jeſt, deſpiſed by all thoſe who have a Taſte for Things, 
and are not ſatisfied with mere Words (2). 

I T is not merely about Quibbles that a Tranſlation 
diſcovers there is no Senſe in an Expreſſion, which was 
ſuppoſed to contain an ingenious one. It may be ſaid in 
general, that the Tranſlation of a Book from a dead Lan- 
guage into a living one, would frequently be ſufficient to 
make one deſpiſe all the poor Things contained in it. 
What ſhould we think of moſt Schools, did we read in 
French the Syſtems, but eſpecially the Compendinms of 
Philoſophy, ſo much admired by their Authors? It were 
in vain for them to ſay, that thoſe Books are the true 
Key of the Sciences. If it were granted, it would be on- 


ly 
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(z) Ex ambiguo dicta, vel argutiſſima putantur, ſed non 
ſemper in joco, ſæpè etiam in gravitate verſantur. Africano 
illi majori coronam ſibi in convivio ad caput accommodanti, 
cum ea ſæpius rumperetur, P. Licinius Varus, noli mirari, in- 
2 non conyenit, caput enim magnum eſt. Cic. de Orat, 
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ly by looking upon them as a Key, which ſhuts the Door 


of Learning. 

SOME Quibbles ive ſome Strength, as well as ſome 
Gracefulneſs to a Thought. We are pleaſed to perceive 
in the very Sound of the Words, as it were, an Image of 
the Connexion to be found between the Ideas expreſſed 
by them. If good Advices are the moſt. uſeful Services, 
thoſe who have Courage enough to give them, oight to be 
locked upon as the moſt zealous and valuable Servants (a). 

Mx have found out witty Sayings and Quibbles to 
raiſe the Attention ; but when a Man of a ſound Wit per- 
ceives that his Attention is defired only to make him — 

r * he will not be attentive. Quibbles, though 
judicious, do not produce the intended Effect, if they are 
too frequent; for, Men being uſed to them, will not mind 
them, unlefs they appear at a diſtance one from another. 

WHEN a very common Thought is contained under 
a e e Turn, but ſomewhat obſcure and hard 
to be untolded, we are angry with ourſelves for ha vi 
taken ſome Pains about a very ſmall Matter: We deſpiſe 
the Author; and he appears to us mean and affected. 
' Is the Miſanthrope was not grown a very ſcarce Book, 
I would only quote Numb. 31. of the Year 1711 ; but the 
Reader will not be diſpleaſed, if I take ſome Maxims out 
of it, to inſert them in a Chapter of LoG1c, proper for 


m. a 

Mos rt witty Sayings conſiſt in the Turn f the Expreſ- 
ſion, which without any Conſtraint offers to the Mina two 
Senſes equally true. T he firſt, which is cbviotts, has no- 
thing in it but what is innocent; whereas the cther, which 
ts FRY moſt concealed, does frequently contain an ingenicus 
Aalice. „ | | 

T i a r double Senſe, in a Man of no Genius, is no- 
thing ele but a Want of Exaftneſs. He knows not how to 
expreſs his Thoughts with Words, that will only admit of 
one Sigmfication. 

In a Man of Parts, that double Senſe is an Art, where- 
by he knows how to raiſe two different Ideas, wchereof the 
moſt concealed unfolis to thoſe, who can dive into it, 4 
nice Satyr, not diſcoverable by thoſe æubo have not ſuch @ 
lively Penetration. | 
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(a) Si Conſul eſt qui conſulit patriæ, quid aliud fecit Opi- 


mius * Ibid, 
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Somrt TIMES What makes a witty Saying, is nothing 
elſe but the happy Boking| Fi a ſingle Expreſſion applied 
to an uncommon Uſe. It frequently happens, that the 
Strength of a weitry Saying does not conſiſt in what ve ſay, 
but in what wwe do not (ay, ana which is underſtood as 4 
natural Conſequence of our Words. | 
AWI TTV Saying is rather imagined than thought; it 

events Meditation and Reaſoning ; which is one of the 
_ Reaſons why all witty Sayings cannot bear Printing. Moſt 
of them be their Gracefitneſs when they are mentioned 
evithout the Circumſtances, which occaſioned them, and of 
ich it is ub eaſy hing to make thoſe ſenſible, who have 
net been Witneſſes of them. | 

Bur tho' a witty Saying be not an Effet of Meaita- 
tien, yet tis certain that the Flights of thoſe, who are 
uſed to an erat Method of Reaſomug, diſcover the Fuſt- 
neſs of their Mind. a 

T HOSE Men have taught their Imagination, tho" ne- 
ver ſo lively, to yield to the Severity of their Reaſonings; 
and their Vivacity, even when their Reaſon does not pre- 
ſie over it, being uſed to be conjined within due Bounds, 
keeps there by a kind of Habit. 5 

"T1s, perhaps, for Want of that Accuracy in Reaſon- 
ing, that the Ancients were ſo much miſtaken about the 

Nature of witty Sayings and nice Raillery. 
Tuosx, whoſe lively Imagination is proper for Flights 
and witty Sayings, muſt take Care to get a Juſtneſs of 
Thought, that may appear even in their greateſt Viva- 
city. It is alſo neceſſary they ſhould have a great deal 
of Virtue, that they may not drop any thing contrary to 
Decency, and the Repird they ought to have for thoſe, 
who are concerned in their witty Sayings. . 
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C HA p. v. 
Of the five Univerſalia of the Schools. 


Dunn a general Idea is in- Genus ands 

a Wo 72 diferently applied toothers, cies. M 
v which are alſo general, it 

VV is called Genus; and thoſe to which it is 

Wer ! TH Ar: are called Species of that Genus. 

* N e Idea of Figure is the Genus: the I- 
deas of Triangle and Circle are the Species. 

Tux ſame Idea, which is Species, as being contained 
under a more general Idea, becomes Genus, when it is ap- 
plied to other Ideas ſomewhat leſs general. Tree is Se- 
cies with reſpect to Plant, and Genus with reſpect to the 
Cherry-tree, Apple-tree, c. Thoſe Nouns Genus and 
Secies are relative. | 

Taz Idea of Being, the moſt general of all, is the ſi- 
pow Genus. A general Idea, immediately applied to 

ubjects altogether determinate, ſuch as the Idea of Man 
applied to * and Zohn, is called the Species of the 
25 Rank: The other Ideas are ſuvalternate Genus's 
and Species. | 

II. WHATEVER is contained in the . 

Idea of Genus, is alſo to be found in the Difference. 
Idea of Species; but each Species has ſome Attributes 
more than the Idea of Genus; and among thoſe Attri- 
butes which the Species has above the Gents, that which 
is the firſt, the Chief and the Ground of the others, is 
called Difference. Thus the Difference of the Triangle 
is being exactly bounded with three Lines. The Difference 
is alſo called Form and E/ence ; ſo that I 

have already ſhewed by what means it may Seck. II. 

be diſcovered. | | 

III. TAE RE are ſome Things, to the 4 Method to 
Knowledge of which our Ideas are ſuffi- make right Di- 
cient to lead us; and therefore we need on- tributions. 
ly be attentive, and we ſhall know them. | 


| uch are Numbers, "gy Proportions, and their - Pro- 
4 


perties. 
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perties. But there are alſo a great many Things, of which 
our Ideas would give us but a very ſmall Knowledge, if 
we did not take Care to es them by Experience. 
It muſt be frequently conſulted, to know, for inſtance, the 
Nature of Savours, Sounds, Colours, £c. The firſt Prin- 
ciples are grounded upon our firſt Ideas. Natural Philoſo- 
phers would be in the wrong, did they neglect them to 
mind only Experiments; for, a Science is imperfect, when 
it does not reach the firſt Cauſes. But the antient Schools 
did a much greater Prejudice to Natural Philoſophy, whe 
in order to untold all the Effects of Nature, they confin 
themſelves to general Ideas, too imperfect to be true Re- 

eſentations of external Objects, the exact Knowledge 
whereof is the Deſign of Natural Philoſophy, and ought 
to make its Perfection. | ; 

Wa EN we proceed from the Genus to the ſeveral Spe- 
cies, with the Help of the Differences obſerved in thoſe 
Subjects, for the Khowlddge of which we need only con- 
ſult our Ideas, we are obliged to a great ExaQtneſs, and 
cannot be diſpenſed with it. But when, for the help of 
Memory, we divide external Objects into Genus's, and 
ſubdivide them into Spectes ; we are more excuſable, if it 
happens that we are not altogether ſo exact. They are not 
Calficiently known to us, never to place in the ſame Claſs 
thoſe between which it would be proper to make a great- 
er Difference, and never to diſtinguiſh into different Spe- 

cies thoſe, which are like enough to make but one Spe- 
cies. It is highly neceſſary to remember, on the one Sile, 
that the Diverfity of Names is not always a ſolid Proof of 
Difference; and on the other, that many Subjects may 
have a common Name, without having the ſame Rela- 
tions between them. Becauſe each Science has its own 
Name, and our Knowledge is thus divided into ſeveral 
Claſſes, ſome People fancy ſometimes that they have no- 
thing common. They look, for inſtance, upon the Help 
hich Mathematicks afford to Natural Philoſophy, as fo- 
reign to it. And in Theological Matters, they undervalue 
whateyer is dictated by the Light of Reaſon and common 
Senſe. The groſſeſt Fault in the humane Sciences is to 
fall into Contradiction; but, one would think, it is a Pri- 
vilege of the divine Sciences, of the Science of Salvation. 
Some People believe, that tis the Character of a good 
hearty Man, and a ſound Orthodox, not to be moved 
with a Contradiction. Thus, one may find a 5 In- 
| | | | es 
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ſtances, wherein Men ſtrain the Difference of the Sbecies, 
and ſuppoſe it to be greater than it is. | 

BvT Men do allo frequently ſuppoſe an Equality of 
Relations between the ſeveral Speczes of one and the ſame 
Genus, and fancy that the ſame Conformity obſerved be- 
tween two or three Species of one and the ſame Genus, 
is alſo to be found between all the others. This is one of 
thoſe Principles upon which the Hope of the Tranſmuta- 
tion of Metals is grounded. 

TuE RE is alſo another Precaution to be uſed, when we 
are to divide external Objects into Genus's, and ſubdivide 
them into Specres. Becauſe they are very imperfectly known 


to us, inſtead of taking for Difference what is really ſo, and 


what deſerves the Name of Form and Efſence, we are often 
obliged to be contented with ſome appearance of Form, 
with ſome Attribute, which is — Ls a Conſequence 
of the Eſſence, and even ſometimes a remote one. W 
it may eaſily happen that upon occafion of a common Ac- 
cident, we ſhall place ſometimes under one and the ſame 
_—_ Things belonging even to different Genuss, and 
ometimes under different Claſſes one and the ſame Species, 
by reaſon of ſome Accidents by which it is diverſified. For 


Inſtance, if I ſhould divide thoſe Bodies that are taken out 


of the Earth, into tranſparent and opaque, and if upor 
each of thoſe Genuss I ſhould find as many Species as diffe- 
rent Colours, I ſhould place ſome Metals and Minerals un- 
der the ſame Species of the White; and becauſe there is 
white, yellow, and even tranſparent Sulphur, the ſame 


Species would be found under three Claſſes. Theſe are un- 


avoidable Inconveniences, at leaſt ſometimes, in ſuch ob- 
ſcure Matters; but it is alſo very eaſy to prevent them, by 
not being obſtinately reſolved to follow the Way we are got 
into. A wiſe Man will never ſcruple, nor be aſhamed to 
alter his former Method, when he perceives that it 

lexes the Subject he deſigns to clear. It is a piece of Pru- 
Rds to reap ſome Benefit from the Faults of other Men 
but it is a more uncommon Skill to know how to — 
one's own Faults, and to avoid them for the Time to 
come (Y). 

I'T 


— n 


—_— 


(% When we are only to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Order, which 
my facilitate the Knowledge of Plants; the Proof of the Good- 
nels of a Method does not ſo much depend upon Reaſoning, as 


upon 


. — 


different Secies of all the different 


Attributes are Accigents of the Genus, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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.. Ir is highly neceſſary for the help of Memory, and to 
avoid Confuſion and the Trouble of Repetitions, to proceed 
orderly from the Genuss to their Species. We 4 avoid, 
as much as poſſible, to ſay upon the particular Subject of a 
Species, what is no leſs true of the others, and agrees to 
e whole Genus, 
Wu N we have a general — 2 we muſt not make 
aſes to which it may 
be applied, when it is applied to all as eafily and with the 
ſame Method. Thus we ſhall not make as many Species 
of Impulſions of Bodies, as there are differeat Degrees in 
the Bulk and Velocity of Bodies that meet. We ſhall be 
contented to divide the Triangle with reſpect to its Sides 
into Equilateral, Iſoſceles, and Scalenum, without diſtri- 
buting the latter into as many Syhecies as there may be Dif- 
ferences between its three Sides, becauſe they are always 


calculated according to the ſame Principles, and by the 


Fame Rules. 


IV. Taossz Attributes which are ne- 

Properties and ceſſarily annexed to the Difference, are called 
Accidents. Properties. 'Thus it is a Property of an odd 
| Number to compoſe an even one, if it be 
added to another odd Number. But the Attributes of a 
thing, which may be ſeparated from it, without deſtroying i 
Nature and its Name, and changing its Species, are called 
Acciaents. A Man is learned, i t, honeſt, envious, Cc. 
and in all thoſe different States, he is equally a Man. Some 
"but Properties of the 

| Species. 
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upon Conveniency and Clearneſs, and perhaps alſo upon a cer- 


tain Agreeableneis. Hiſt. of the Academy of Sciences, 1700. 


. 94. ; 
F The Diſtribution. of Plants under their Genuss, makes it very 
eaſy to name them, p. 95. | 
But becauſe the Memory would be extremely clogged. with 
673 Genus's; if we take only the Flower of Plants, we reduce 
the Genus's to 14 Claſſes; and that Number being encreaſed by 
Plants, that have no Flower, and by the Diſtinction of Herbs, 
or Under-Shrubs, from Shrubs or Trees, amounts only to 22 
"Claſſes, from whence” we deſcend to 673 Genus's, and from 
thence to 8846 Species, p. 96. | 

There was a Nece ty to add 25 new Genus's, in order to 
range new Species of Plants diſcoyered in the Eaft, and which 


_ amounted to 1356, Hiſt. of the Academy, 1702, p. 65. 
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Species. A Body does not ceaſe to be a Body, when it 
loſes its Motion; but Fire ceaſes to be Fire, as ſoon as it is 
no longer agitated. f 
V. Tn IS is what the Schoolmen offered 
as the Key of the Sciences: it was the mag- Vain Amuſe- 
nificent Introduction into the great Art of ment of the 
Reaſoning. One can hardly conceive, at Schools. 
leaſt one muſt ſee it to believe it, how fond 
they were of thoſe Fooleries. They aſked in the firſt place, 
Whether there were only five Univerſalia, and whether 
Order, for Inſtance, could not make a fixth. They made 
it a Queſtion, Whether thoſe Univerſalia did exiſt ſome- 
where, or were only Names of Ideas; and to dreſs up that 
impertinent Queſtion in a Style * and themſelves, 
they aſked, Whether the Univerſalia did exiſt 4 parte rei, 
or, 4 8 conceptus. They writ many Volumes about it, 
which were Heaps of Diſtinctions and barbarous Terms. 
What is moſt deplorable is, that Men who have been bred 
up in that Jargon, and have learned to ſubſtitute barbarous 
Words in the room of the Language of the Holy Spirit, 
have got a Habit of ſpeaking above an Hour to darken a 
Text, or to ſay many inſignificant things upon it. Thoſe 
who have filled their Memory with ſome Greek Words, 
which they apply to Diſeaſes, the Nature and Remedies 
whereof are unknown to them, and laſtly, thoſe who have 
filled it with ſome antient Laws, are uſed to the 
Quirks of Law-Suits, pretend to have a Right to regulate 
Learning and Religion, and make bold to uſe thoſe ill, 
who endeavour to have better Notions. | 
 IsnaALr ſay ſomething more about the fine things 
which the Schoolmen vented upon the fourth Univerſale, 
One would think they had bound themſelves by an Oath 
never to ſpeak clearly and accurately. They made four 
ſorts of Proprium s. There is a Proprium which belongs 
to the whole Species, but not to the ſo/e Species, as fleep- 
ing belongs to Man. It is not therefore a Property, and a 
Conſequence of its Difference. There is a Proprium which 
belongs to the ſo/e Species, but not to the whole Species, 
as to be a Magiſtrate. There is a Proprium which belongs 
to the whole Species and to the ſole Species, but not ahvays, 
as laughing; and there is a Proprium which altrays be- 
longs to it, as to be riſible, that is, to have the Faculty of 
laughing. Can one forbear laughing, when he repreſents 
to bimielf thoſe poor things, utt with a Mout _ 
vencrable 
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venerable by a long Beard, or repeated by a trembling and 
ref} Aud Diſciple ry og 
v T with what Deſign were thoſe ſpecious Trifles ſet 
forth > The antient Sophiſts made the Parents of their 
Scholars hope to enable them, in a ſhort time, to ſpeak 
largely and readily upon all Subjects. To that End, they 
ranged under ſeveral Claſſes every thing of which the Uni- 
verſe conſiſts: They gave a myſterious Name to each Claſs, 
and called thoſe Clafles the Scales of Things. When 
therefore a Queſtion was propoſed to them, they brought 
each of its 'Terms to its proper Claſs, and recalling into their 
Memory the odd Names with which it was filled, they 
gave for an Anſwer the Queſtion itſelf transformed into a 
more obſcure Language. What is the Load-ſtoue? "Tis 
a Foſſit ſympathetic with the North and the Metal of Iron. 
What is Man? "Tis à rational Animal. In order to am- 
lify thoſe Diſtinctions, they forged long Digreſſions about 
— Words Foffi/ and Animal, and {aid what they were, 
iving always Names inſtead of Things. I deſire no other 
nce of it but the famous Definition of Man by à rario- 
nal Animal, which was the Maſter-piece of their Art, and 
does certainly prove they were not very rational. 

AN * Man who goes to a Philoſopher, in order to learn 
how to know himſelt, and aſks him what Man is, has al- 
ready the Idea of a Being who eats, ſleeps, walks, and 
-thinks,and ſpeaks with ſome Coherence. So that when he 
is told that a Man is a rational Animal, he is told obſcure- 
ly what he knew already, What is Auimal? is a liv- 
ing and loco-motive Subſtance. What is living? Tis 
what is nouriſhed, and has in itſelf a Principle of Activity. 
What is 4aco-motive? "Tis the Faculty of what moves and 

oes of itſelf from one Place to another. Thoſe great 
ords, you ſee, come to nothing, or to a ſmall matter; 
but thoſe general Terms were proper to keep up a Diſpute z 
for how many Diſtinctions, only to remove the Ambiguity 
of the Word rational, and to ſhew that the moſt ſtupid Men 
partake of that 7 | * 
701; SHALL ſay nothing of their haſty di- 
Arbitrary Di- ſtributing into ſeveral Claſſes, - things that 
ſantions. were not known to them, being directed in 
that Diſtribution rather by the Senſes and 
Fancy than by a true Knowledge. Is there, for Inſtance, 
more Difference between Water and Ice, than between 


melted and ſolid Lead? And yet Water and Ice are two 
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different Species, whilſt the State of Fuſion and Liquidity 
is only looked upon as accidental to Lead, And why? Be- 
cauſe we ſee the ſame Ice many days, and look upon melt- 
ed Lead only one Moment. 

MEN trequenlty make arbitrary Diviſions ; they diſtri- 
bute things into ſeveral Claſſes, by conſidering them in 
their Relations to us. Afterwards they forget by what 
Principles, with what Intent, and how haſtily they have 
diſtinguiſhed and divided a Genus into its Species. From 
an arbitrary and relative Diviſion they draw the ſame Con- 
ſequences, as they might do, if it was grounded u 
Knowledge, and perfectly agreeable to Things. Gold is a 
perfect Metal: Other Metals are imperfect. Therefore 
they all tend to become Gold, and tis but helping them to 
become more perfect. Inſects are imperfect Animals: 
therefore they ariſe from Putrefaction. 

I #Avz only touched upon thoſe Matters, which for- 
merly filled up whole Volumes. It ſeems to me needleſs 
to ſay any thing more of them: nay, perhaps I ſhould 
have quite omitted them, had I not deſigned to create a 
Contempt for them, by making them known to my Read- 
ers. A Man who never heard of them, might fancy there 
are great Myſteries concealed under thoſe great Words : 
Hec 4 limine ſalutanda, in hoc unum, ne nobis verba den- 
tur, & aliquid in his efſe magni ac ſecreti boni judicemus. 
SE — XLIX. hu 3 

II. GENERAL s are e to TheUſe and 
expreſs general Ideas, thoſe of Number, CRE 
for Inſtance, Figure, and Triangle; but ral Words, 
when we are to Tiſcover Objects, that really | 
exiſt out of our Minds, and are conſequently determi- 
nate, to-uſe general Words in order to explain them, is 
to delude others. Thoſe Words confine our Knowledg 
when we dwell upon them ; and befides, if we 
that they give a ſufficient Light, we are groſsly miſtaken. 
In order to know a compounded Subject, one muſt have an 
Idea of all its Parts, and of the Conſtitution and Diſpofition 
of each of them: One muſt therefore proceed to determi- 
nate Notions, and not dwell upon general ones. I ſee, for 
Inſtance, upon a Caſe a Hand, which ſhews the Hours re- 

ularly: I admire it, and aſk what it is. If I am anſwered, 
that it is 4a Machine ſympathetic with the Sun, tis a Jelt 
upon me. In order to ſatisfy my Curioſity, the Caſe mult 
be opened before me, and the Parts contained in it * be 
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ſeparated ; and when I have been informed of the Force 
and Figure of each of them, and of the Conſequences of 


that Force and of that Figure, they muſt be —— ether 
again one after another in my Preſence. "ky have 
been taught what each of them can do by itſelf, I muſt be 


told what they can do by their Conjunction. | 
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CHAP. VI 


Of Total, Partial, Full, Exact, Imperfet?, 
Complete, and Incomplete Ideas. 


k 


E n Word Object is equi vocal: 


I. $SRCRE 
The Word Ob- | Sometimes we call Object of 
ene «„ lea preciſely <vhar it con- 
_ 5 hop rains; and in that Senſe, an 
Dicken of = Idea does always repreſent its 
Ideas into total Object, ſince it does certainly 


a ial, repreſent whatever it repreſents. In that 
I Senſe, every Idea is al But we call alſo 
Ohject a whole Thing, which exiſts out of our Minds ſepa- 
rately from others, and contains many Attributes, ſome of 
which are only known to us. Thus a Tree is an Object 
of my Thought, tho* when I think of that Tree, I only 
form an Idea of ſome of its Properties. Thoſe Ideas 
which diſcoyer to me only part of what is contained in a 
Subject, are called partial. | 
II. IBA vx nevertheleſs a total Idea of 
' Whether total a Tree, tho' I know only ſome Parts and 
Ideas are ob. ſome Properties of it: For I know it is a 
ſecure, Whole, which contains more Parts than are 
WAS. known tome. But if I know it only in part 
and yet have a total Idea of it, is it not an obſcure Idea? 
If by the Word obſcure you mean Zeſ5 clear, and leſs affect- 
ing, 1 grant it; but if that Word be taken in an abſelute 
Senſe, I deny it; for what is abſolutely obſcure, is not _— 
5 ceive 
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ceived under any Idea whatſoever. - Wherefore in ſuch 
Caſes a total Idea is general, and it is the general Idea of 
Being. Beſides thoſe Realities which I know determi- 
nately, I ſuppoſe others, of which I have only a general 
Idea. They are Realities ; I know it. But how are they 
made? I don't know. The general Idea is clear in its 
Generality ; for I know what Reality is; but I have no 
determinate Idea. 

III. PAR TIA Ideas help us to come 
near the Total, becauſe when we are atten- Warnings. 
tive to an Idea, there ariſe others, which 
have a relation with it, as the Attributes of a Thing have 
a relation one with another. From the Knowledge of a 
Part the Mind proceeds to the Knowledge of another. A 

rtial Idea well ſettled does alſo prevent our being miſta- 
Lak by aſcribing to a Subject ſuch Attributes as are incon- 
ſiſtent with thoſe, which we have already diſcovered in it. 
But, on the other fide, ue Ideas do dendendy occaſion 
Miſtakes, becauſe Men being weary of their Inquiries, and 
apt to believe that they have exhauſted a Subject, fancy 
they know it entirely, when they only know ſome Parts of 
it 00 From thence proceed Miſunderſtandings and Di- 
ſputes. Every body has ſeen a Part; they have ſeen dif- 
Nen Parts; and each of them fancying he has ſeen all, 
calls that Man a Viſionary, who aſcribes to a Subject what 
he himſelf does not perceive in it. I muſt obſerve, that 
it is a very dangerous _ to confine one's ſelf to partial 
Ideas in the Practice. By looking upon a Fr only on 
its fair Side, and frequently with a Proſpect of ſome ſmall 
Advantages, we expole ourſelves to great Inconveniences. 
Moſt Men grow vicious for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
they examine their Conduct on its excuſable Side. It is 
lawful for every body to live by his own Trade: Whereup- 
on Men do not ſeruple to ſerve in the moſt unjuſt and bar- 
barons Wars. It is lawful to labour for and enrich one's 
Family: Under that Pretence, Men will do the meaneſt 
and the moſt ſhameful things, flatter, ſupplant, and de- 

ve of their Inheritances thoſe for whom Nature and 

uſtice deſigned them. b = A 


1 " 
p * * ä * * — 
= 


(% 1 don't ſee the whole of any thing, nor do thoſe ſee m, 
who pretend to ſhew it. Montagne, Book I. Chap. L. 


mnexact and imper / 


- 
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8 Di- IV. ArTRUTx total and determinate 
ftinttion. Idea, which diſcovers to the Mind whatever 
is contained in a Subject, is an exact Idea. 


The Larius have a very juſt Expreſſion for it: they call 


it 44£41ata, to which they oppoſe the Idea inadæquata; 

whereas when we __ to an exact and entire Idea an 

ct one, thoſe Words are ambiguous; 

for that Name may be and is uſually given to thoſe Ideas, 

the Truth whereof is not ſufficiently free from Falſhood, 

and which are not ſufficiently clear, and likewiſe to thoſe 

which want ſomething to determine the Queſtions wherein 
they are concerned. 

BEC Aus E the Supreme Intelligent Being is Almighty, 

it may be that each of his Works contains much more than 


our narrow Minds can apprehend in it; ſo that we cannot 


affirm without Raſhneſs that we know any Object entirely 
and exactly. There is no need of going a great way to 
find Infinity every where. Let Space be a real thing or 
not, we muſt grant that it is unbounded. There is no 


end of the Divifion of Matter; and the 8 of 


Atoms is immediately attended with Contradictions. 

V. N Ideas are more or leſs 
Ideas more or full. As they come nearer a total Idea, they 
leſs full, row more i aq and fuller, that is, 
they join to others, with which they make 
a greater Collection, and compoſe an Idea containing a 
ter number of Ideas. I ſhall have hereafter a more 
particular occafion to ſhew how we can enlarge our Ideas, 
and make them fuller, by adding to them thoſe which 

ought to be annexed to them. | 
VI. Wa xx an Idea is ſufficiently full, 
Complete and that is, when it offers a ſufficient number of 
incomplete Things, Attributes, and Realities, ſo that 
Ideas. an Object which anſwers to that Idea, may 
be conceived exiſting out of our Minds, it is 
called a compre Idea. Thus the Idea of a Body at reſt, 
without Pores, cubic, and a Foot long, perfectly ſmooth 
in all the Lines, which terminate its Surfaces, and placed 
upon a Space, the Situation whereof is ſpecified ; i ſay, 
that Idea is a complete one. But the Idea of Number 


in groees! the Idea of Figure, in a ward, all our gene- 
ral Id 


eas are incomplete, ſince every thing that exiſts, is de- 
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Tu Ar Diſtinction, which is evident; and at the 
ſame time too ſimple to be ſuſpected of a falſe Subtilty; 
I ſay, that Diſtinction is ſufficient to overrhrow the Syſtem 
of Hyinoſa. That tamous Atheiſt, whoſe Reputation ts 
only owing to his Impudence, or to the Folly and Immora- 
lity of his Followers, takes for granted that there is 1 
vne Subſtance. It you will call that only Subſtance GOD, 
he is not againſt itz for he 1 that Word ſigni- 


fies nothing: But he pretends that ourſclves, and every 


thing we perceive, in a word, whatever we call Creatures, 
are Moaij:cations of that only Subſtance. 

Tr1s is a very chimerical Suppoſition, Obſcurity and 
Darkneſs itſelf, See how he pretends to demonſtrate his 
Principle. There is, ſays he, but one Definition of Sub- 
ſtance: therefore there is ht one Subſtance; otherwiſe 
the 'Thing defined would not anſwer its Definition. By 
this excellent way of arguing, I ſhall prove that there is 
but one Number; for there is but one Definition of Num- 
ber in general: 778 a Collection of Units: 3, 7, 21, 105, 
are not difterent Numbers ; they are Modifications of a 
ſole Number. In like manner, you believe that you ſee 
many Figures: you are miſtaken; there is but one. Fi- 
gure is & Space bounaed with Lines, All the Triangles, 
all the Circles, all the Quadrilatera} Figures, &c. which 
you have ſcen, are Modifications of one ſole Figure. A- 
gain, there is but one Man; and Peter, James, and John, 
all thoſe who are now alive, all thoſe who are dead, all 
thoſe who ſhall be born hereafter, are not as many Men; 
they are Modifications of one ſole Man, who is neither 
born, nor dics, and is not to be ſeen, One muſt have a 

rodigious Repugnancy to be an honeſt Man, to fall into 
religion by ſuch an inconceivable Principle, and ſoplain- 
ly ridiculous. © Us 

Wu have a fingle Idea of Subſtance applicable to an 
infinite number of Subjects; but that /ing/e Idea, which 
is always the ſame, is a general and incomplete Idea, 
to which no Object anſwers preciſely. An Object, 
in order to exiſt, muſt contain — more than 
what that Idea offers. Wherefore as J have one and the 
ſame Idea of 'Tree, which I apply to a great many Trees, 
all different, all determinate and real; in like manner, 
I have a general Idea of Subſtance applicable to an infi- 
nite number of Subſtances, all different, determinate, and 

Vo r. II. H real 
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real Subſtances. I have a general Idea of Number, a ge- 
neral Idea of Figure, a general Idea of Man, a general 
Idea of Tree, a general Idea of "Subſtance. Nothing an- 
wers preciſely and ſeparately thoſe general and incom- 
deas; but I have complete and different Ideas of 
many Trees, many Men, a great many Subſtances. 
A different and determinate Object anſwers each of thoſe 
complete Ideas and complete Definitions. 


* 
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.. The End of the Firſt Part. 
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CHAP. 1. 
Of Clear and Objeure, Blue and Confuſed 


IDEAS. 
: 


* WM O ULD our Will a- Th, Origin ' 
CY lone produce in us 4 Pie, 
Ez thoſcideas,which per- if rhe Act 
ect repreſent all we called k. 
Q defire to know, then "ps; : 
ſimple Perception a- ; 
lone — 84 Cufficient to give ws us 
dhe Knowledge of all Things: 

to reaſon, 10 diſcourſe, a 
be {i us Acts. . as I ſhould defire to know a 
Load-ſtone, immediately a Collection of Ideas, or, which 
is the ſame thing, one compounded Idea would take me 

Vot. II. H 2 up, 
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up, and employ me, and ſhew me what the Load-ſtone is, 
the Figure of its Parts, the Size of its Pores, the Motion of 
the Matter that paſſes thro them; Perception alone, I ſay, 
would at once impart all this to me. It would be the ſame 
as to a Triangle; I ſhould view its Parts, its Generation, 
the Proportion of its Sides to one another, and all its Re- 
lations to other Figures. And thus it is, that the Supreme 
and All-Pertett Intelligence knows all at one ſingle View. 
Bu rx we commonly begin with putting a Name on one 
entire Subject, of which notwithſtanding we have only 
ſome partial, or looſe Idea. This becomes after ſome- 
thing more determinate ; and new Ideas join that par- 
tial one we have already ; by degrees it grows fuller, 
and repreſents a greater number of Attributes, or Properties. 
With this Idea, ſo increaſed and perfected, we compare 
the laſt that was added to it; that is, we compare a Part 
with its Whole; and finding that it agrees with it, and 
really unites itſelf to the other Parts we already know, we 
Fugs. in this Aſſemblage of Ideas; and this we call 

Aging. | 

IN learning to number, I form the Idea of the Num- 

ber 6, as exceeding, 5 by one Unit, and as much exceeded 
by 7. Then I come to conſider, that it divides itſelf into 
two equal Numbers, each of which contains three Units. 
| this, the Idea of the Number 6 becomes more com- 
pounded ; the Idea of an even Number is one of its Parts. 

— this new Idea with that of the Number 6, 
thus become fuller by this Addition, I ſee that it agrees 
with it, and the other Ideas which I already have of it; 
ſo that I aſſent to this Coherence of theſe Ideas; and to 
ſpeak in common Language, I juage that 6 is an even 
Number. 5 | 

I HAVE the [dea of a Triangle, and that Idea is 

compounded of many others : among theſe partial Ideas, 
I chuſe that of two Sides exceeding the third in Great- 


neſs; and this Idea, which I had drawn ſeparately, 


I join with the others, from which I had ſeparated it, 
and ſay, a Triangle always contains two Sides, which, 
being taken together, are greater than the third. 

Wx I fay, Matter is diviſible, among the Ideas 
which I unite together to form that of Matter, I attend 
{yes to that of Diviſibility ; I ſee that it agrees effe- 
Etually with the others; I aſſent to it; and this is called 
judging that Matter js divifible. | 
| WaHezrN 
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Wu ENI ſay, that Modeſty fits well on the greateſt Men, 
that Politeneſs is the Ornament of a Magittrate, that 
Meekneſs and Humility are the Characters of a true 
Churchman, in that Compoſition of Virtues, . Qualities, 
and Talents, which we admire, expect, and love in Great 
Men, a Magiſtrate, and a Churchman, I ſee Modeſty, Po- 
liteneſs, Meekneſs and Humility, I find the Effect which 
theſe Qualities make among the others, to which they are 
joined; Lam ſenſible of this, I own.it, and when I am thus 
thinking, I e. | 5 

WHE THER a Judgment ariſes from a ſingle View, 
or is the Concluſion of Keaſoning, it is plain it is an Act 
of the Mind, as different from Reaſoning as the Effęct 
from its Cauſe. Simply to perceive, and attend to one 
compound Idea, is one Way of Thinking. Io ſeparate an 
Idea from thoſe it is, or may be joined to, and then to re- 
unite it, thus going about trom a Separation to a Conjun- 
ction, is another Way of "Thinking. There is a Difference 
between perceiving ſimply, and reflecting that we perceiv 
and ſaying ſo to ourſelyes, or to others: theſe laſt Ways of 
Thinking have received the Name of Zu4gment, _ 

AJvDGMEN T does not loſe this Name, tho' it may 
be the Effect of Reaſoning ; for a Concluſion is not itſelf 
a Reaſoning, it is a Propoſition we agree to, in virtue of 
the Principles that eſtabliſh it. Thus, when we inquire 
whether this Expreſſion, A mcriat Man ought not to keep 
up an immortal Hatred, be a Reaſoning, or a fimple pus - 
ment, we may anſwer, that it is a Judgment, comprehend- 
ing a ſufficient number of 1125 to form a Reaſoning pro- 
per to demonſtrate the Truth ot it. . 

Tu RE are People, who only think at random, and 
are ſatisfied if two Thi s offer themſelves to them at the 
ſame time, and their Ideas be all at once awakened, to 
confound and mix them in one and the ſame Propoſition : 
But it would be ridiculous to define the Nature of Judg- 
ment by a Circumſtance ſo accidental, and often ſo unrea- 
ſonable.. Is it that they who have imagined to themſelves 
new Curves, and new Properties in Curves, . pronounce no- 
thing upon them, but in favour of ſome Ideas, that are 
raiſed in them at the ſame time? 

II. Tuzzazr0R Et, whenever we judge, u we! di- 
we compare a total with a partial [dea, and ſeern the At» . 
we know that the ſecond makes really a Part tribute from 
of the firſt: The firſt has taken the Name rhe Subjett., 
of Subject, the ſecond that of Attribute, _ 
Property, or Accident. H 3 "AY 
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Ix Diſcourſe, theſe two Parts of one Propoſition are not 
always found, each placed in his Rank, but to review and 
diſcern one from the other, we are only to aſk ourſelves, 


What is he upon? What does the Queſtion turn upon? 
What does he ſpeak of? What Thing is that, of which 


he affirms or denies another Thing? The Anſwer to theſe 


Queſtions will point out the Subject; and you will have 
the Attribute, it you inquire, What does he fay ? What does 
he affirm ? What does he deny of that Thing he ſpeaksof ? 
The Attention of the Mind 1s raiſed by theſe Queſtions ; 
and if the Propofitions, 'whoſe Subject and Attribute you 
look for, be not a mere Knot of Words, that fignifies no- 
thing, or is not underſtood, as running upon Narren of 
which we have no Knowledge at all, there is only need of 
common Senſe and Attention, and then the Anſwer will 
— juſt; and if any thing elſe be wanting, it is only Pra- 
ice. | 
Tux Act I now explain, when conſidered as within the 
Mind, is called a Judgment; but when expreſſed, it is a 
Propofition. Now a Propofition is often conceived in ſuch 
a manner, that every Term in it may be looked upon as a 
Subject and an Attribute, For Inſtance, when ſay, in 
the Words of S. Paul, that Death is the Mages of Sin, we 
may look upon Sin as a Subject to which Death is attri- 
buted as a Conſequence ; and Death alfo as a Subject to 
which we attribute an Original from Sin. Thus we muſt 
be determined by the Chain of the Diſcourſe; for if Neath 
and its Original be the Point it turns upon, that will be 
the Subject; if Sin, and the making it odious, this will be 
the Subject, and Death the Attribute. We ſhall find in 
what follows, that there are Caſes in which this Diſcern- 
ment of the Subject from the Attribute is neceſſary. 
| oh III. WEN a Man aims at explaining a 
The Sub ect Propoſition to others, and examining it him- 
and Attribute felt, to aſſure himſelf of the Truth of it, he 
clear each o- muſt begin with that Term of the two, which 
ther” recipro- is the moſt eaſy, and the beſt known, that 
caily. it may enlighten the other; for as theſe two 
Terms are connected, and their Meanings 
are united in one and the ſame Idea, the ons yo. of 
clans ought neceſſarily to be ſubſervient to that of the 
Ot Her. 88 | 
Stier the Language of Men is very imperfect, to un- 
fold it juſtly, and enter ſhes their feds laps muſt ſometimes 
confine, and ſometimes extend the Senſe of the Toney 
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they uſe : thus the Subject confines or extends the Attri- 
bute; and on the contrary. For Inſtance, the Word Holy, 
has a quite different Extent, when applied to JESUS 
CuRIS r, from that it has, applied to Men. l 
IV. SINE the Attribute expreſſes a ls 
new Idea, freſhly united to the Subject, it Of Identical - 
ſhould declare ſomething which the fingle Propoſitions, 
Name of the Subject does not at firſt % be on 
known to all the World; for a Propoſition that tells us no 
more than what one of its Terms has ſufficiently expreſſed, 
is called Iaentical, or Nugatory : This is trifling, like the 
Anſwer of a Child; What is a Circle? A Circle. What 
is a Tree? A Tree. | 7 1 
ExPLICAT1ONS of a Metaphor by a long Train f 
— or 90 are often no more than a heap of Identical Pro- 
ofitions. © nor | A ald tif 
"'Y x all Propoſitions of this Form, are not Nugatory; 
but they only that pretend to clear a Thing, and * in- 
deed give no Light to it, whether it be by the Attributes 
repeating the ſame Subject in the ſame, or different Terms. 
But theſe Identical” Propoſitions are ſometimes. proper: 
As if I ſay, Things muſt not be confounded ;: every thing 
is what it is, and no other; an Unit is an Unit, a Tree is 
a Tree, a Stone is a Stone, c. theſe Propoſitions are ſo 
many Inſtances of the Truth of my Opinion, and of any 
general Rule. Sometimes again, the ſame Term, in the 
ſecond Place, has not the ſame Senſe as in the firſt; ei- 
ther it has 4 new Force, or includes ſome Alluſion. Thus 


1 fay, an honeſt Man is always an honeſt Man; | to-ſhew' 


that ſuch a Man ought to be ſo in all Circumſtances: Thus 
again I would ſay of a Man of Courage, that is to give a; 
Proof of it, and of a Cheat that would impoſe upon ano- 
ther, ſuch an one is always ſuch an one, calling each by his 
proper Name. s dun 1.51 ee 
MAN Propoſitions may ſeem to be Nugatory, that are 
not ſo: When I ſay, a Triangle is a Figure contained with- 
in three Sides; there is nothing new, or unknown- before; 
but then it is not trifling ; for I mean, that the firſt Word, 
includes all the Senſe of the four following; and that my 
firſt Idea of a Triangle is of a Space comprehended in three 
Lines, and that from this firſt Hes others muſt be drawn, 
which, joined to it, will render the Knowledge of a Tri- 
angle more entire and perfect. Again, it is not Identical, 
or Nugatory, to fay, that a Triangle is a Figure, that a 
Cherry-Tree is a Tree, when it is neceſſary to declare -_ 
we. | | H 4 ey 
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they are of the number of thoſe as. to which we an- 
nex the general Idea of a Figure, and of a Tree. In ſhort, 
when we define, not a Word only, but a Thing, tho' the 
Idea of the Definition ought to be the ſame with that of 
the Thug defined; ( otherwiſe the Definition would not be 
ood, and we might define one Thing for another) yet the 
5 tion expreſſing ſuch a Definition ought not to be 
looked upon as Identical and Nugatory. For when I de- 
fine a Circle, for Example, or Motjon, it is as if I ſhould 
ſay, this Figure, whoſe Idea your Eyes have already af. 
forded you, conceive to be a Space incloſed within a Curve 
Line, deſcribed by the Extremity of a Right Line moving 
round about its other Extremiry. Thus, what you” call 
Motion, ſome Apprehenfion of which you already have by 
the Effects of it, which you have ſeen, as a t ing that 
diſplaces, that breaks, Cc. you will better conceive by the 
Idea of a Body, that applies its Surface ſucceſſively to the 
Surface of thoſe with which it is encompaſſed. | 
AAN, when we repeat theſe Definitions to thoſe that 
have been informed of them before, and entirely have the 
Idea they expreſs, or when we repeat them to ourſelves, 
yet they are not to be looked upon as Identical, or ſuper- 
fluous. A Collection of Terms, that diſplay an Idea, and 
ſent the Parts of it _ one after another, puts us 
n a better Capacity than a Ge Word could do, to ſee 
what follows from it, to draw Conſequences, and to paſs 
from the Ideas we already have to thoſe we had not. This 
is a very great Help to the deciding of Queſtions, the re- 
ſolving of Difficulties, and the advancing in Knowledge, 
to make ourſelves attentive to Definitions, and comp 
the Things ſo unfolded among themſelves. Why are the 
Arcs of many concentrical Circles, contained within the 
ſame Radii, jonal? If I repeat the Definition of a 
Circle, I ſhall Gethwith apprehend, that the half, the 
third, the ſventh Part of a ſmall Circle, Ec. is deſcribed 
exactly in the ſame Time as the half, the third, the ſe- 
venth Part of the great Circle; and that by Conſe e, 
the two Radii, that incloſe the fourth, or the ninth Part, 
dec. of the one, do alſo incloſe the fourth, or the ninth of 
the other. Pio ety te | bs e's 
"SvyP0s81 xc gyould know, whether there are Atoms 
of Motion, or whether that be impoſſible : to clear this to 
myſelf, and get an Aſſurance upon it, I call in the Defini- 
tion of Motion; I ſee in that diſtinctly, that it is a ſucceſ- 
ſive State; I find that an Atom cannot be paſſed by * 
997 4 1 t 
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the leaſt Succeſſion; and from that I conclude, that while 
the moving Body is upon an Atom, it can have no Motion 
at all. : | - $79 0 
V. THEREFORE, when we judge, we * 
have, 1. At leaſt two Ideas. 2. We com- Conclufi e > | 

them. 3. We perceive, that the firſt contains the ſe- 


Ld or excludes it; and laſtly, we acquieſce in that Per- 
ception. . ent 51 | 


CHAP. II. 
The Diviſion of Propoſitions into Affirmative 
| and Negative. - 


. parsen is com- | i 
= monly expreſſed in three What it is to 

/ | 

* 


m 
* 


(© Terms; A Triangle is a affirmor deny. 
Heure; Six is an even 
Number; Extenſion is a Subſtance ; Mat- 
— ter is aiviſible. We give the firſt of theſe 
Terms, a Triang/e, Six, Extenſion, Matter, the Name 
of Subject, as we ſaid above. Figure, Subſtance, even 
Number, Diviſivle, are Attributes. The Word 75, which 
joins the Subject and Attribute, is called the Copula, or 
Conjunction of them. | 
1 n ESE Names are plainly ſuited to Affirmative Pro- 
tions, of which we have 2 ſome Examples. But, 
in the Negative, as when I ſay, a Circle has no Angles, 
inſtead of attributing ſomething to a Subject, I do, on the 
contrary, ſeparate a Thing from this Subject: I ſay, and 
maintain, that the Thing denied does not make an Attri- 
bute of the Subject, of which I deny it. The Words, Co- 
pula, and Atrribute, are applied (ſay ſome ) to ſuch Pro- 
poſitions in an —— r Senſe; and we retain them, be- 
cauſe they have the ſame Place in Negative * 
as the true Coula, and Attribute, have in the Affirmative. 
But we may keep to theſe Names their proper Signiſication, 
provided that in Negative Propoſitions, we mean — 
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Attribute the Exciiſion of the Thing, denoted by the ſe- 
cond Term: thus à Circle, — the — of 
les, this Excluſion is attributed to it in a very proper 
Senſe: thus again, when I ſay, that Extenſion does not 
| 22 I attribute the Excl of Thought to Exten- 
—T#EREFORE, when we affirm, we take it for grant- 
ed, that the Idea of the Attribute is comprehended in the 
Idea of the Subject; and when we deny, we take it for 
granted, on the contrary, that the Idea of the Subject con- 
tains the Exclufion of the Attribute. In this conſiſts the 
nature of Affirmation and Negation. I affirm, ſigniſies, 
I underſtand, that my ſecond Idea is contained in the firlt. 
The Notion of Diviſibility is contained in that of Body; 
the Notion of Figure in that of a Triangle. And to deny, 
is to maintain, that the Excluſion of the ſecond Idea is 
contained in the firſt: 5 and 2 do not make 8, ſignifies, 
* ſee the Excluſion of the Idea of 8, in the Idea of 5 = 
of 2. d 
THERE is a deal of Difference between not ſee- 
ing the ſecond Idea in the firſt, and ſeeing the Excluſion 
of it in the firſt Idea. The firſt of theſe Cafes engages us 
to ſuſpend our Judgment, but the ſecond determines us to 
deny. A Man that is ignorant of Geometry, does not ſec 
the Value or Quantity of two Right Angles included” in 
the Idea of the three that compoſe the Triangle; yet he 
would do ill to deny this Equality of Value. For no Man 
has a Right to deny that which he does not ſee, any more 
than to affirm it. Lo have reaſon to deny, he muſt ſee 
the Excluſion of a ſecond Idea in a firſt: thus I deny, 
that the Diameter divides the Circle into two unequal Parts; 
becauſe the Generation of a Circle, and the. Idea of its Na- 
ture, makes me fee the Excluſion of this Inequality. ' 
A Propoſition may be expreſſed in Negative Terms, 
and yet have all the Senſe and Force of an Affirmative. 
To be aſſured of this, we need but aſk, 1. What is the Sub- 
JeX 2. What Idea we unite to that Subject. irrt 
Tu x Weight of Gold, compared with that of Glaſs, 
is neither more nor leſs, than as the Proportion is of 9 to 8. 
Ie is plain, that I fpeak of the Weight of Gold, and that I 
afirm it exceeds that of Glaſs, in the Ratio of 9 to 8. 
To the Idea of Gold, I join that of a Weightineſs, which 
ſurpaſſes that of Glaſs in the Proportion of 9 to 8. | 


Fs 
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II. To the end that a ſecond Idea may 
be contained in a firſt; that is, that my ſirit The Propriety 
Manner of „ may preſent to me all of 4ffirmp- 
that the ſecond rs to me, the ſecond | s. 
ought not to include any thing which is not 9 
found to be contained in the firſt. So that the Subject of 
an Affirmative Propoſition ſhould take in all the Ideas that 
make up the Notion of the Attribute. If the Idea of Pi- 
gure ſhould contain the Notion of an 9 which is 
not in a Triangle; and if the Idea of a Tree ſhould con- 
tain likewiſe any Notion, that is not in the Idea of a Cherry- 
Tree, the Triangle would not be a Figure, and the Cherry- 
Tree would not be a Tree, no more than Stone is Metal; 
for tho' many Ideas of Metal are in the Idea of Stone, as 
Hardneſs, Weight, Ec. yet they are not all in it; Ducti- 
bility, for Example, is not proper to Stone; and after it is 
diflolved, it does not harden again into Stone, or return to 
its former State. Therefore I cannot ſay, that Stone is of 
the Metallic kind, becauſe it wants ſomething that belongs 
to the nature of Metal. So that the whole of 
the Attribute, that is, the Properties it includes, 
be contained in the Subject, if the Propofition be affir- 
mative. * 508 W | 4 
Bur it is not at all neceſſary, that in theſe Propofiti- 
ons the Attribute ſhould ſuit the Subject, in its whole Ex- 
tent; that is, that each of the two Terms ſhould have the 
fame Extent of Signification, and that we may apply the 
one to all we apply the other to: It is not nec , that 
the Idea of a Triangle muſt be applicable to all, which 
the Idea of a Fi 11 to, in order to ſay right - 
ly, that a Triangle is a Figure; nor that we may call all 
ho is hard a Stone, in o to ſay, that a Stone is hard. 
Therefore, the Idea of the Attribute agrees with that of 
the Subject, only in a Part of its Extent; that is, it is alſo 
applicable to many other Things; for ſome Things, that 
are very different, have often a Neſemblance in ſome of 
their rties or Accidents. T1 1 (At: 
T+ = Equality of Extent between the Subject and At- 
tribute takes place, when the Attribute expreſſes the Eſ- 
ſence of the Subject. We call theſe Propofitions recipro- 
cal; and ſuch are all good Definitions, which 
juſtly the Nature of a Thing: They characteriſe, and di- 
ftinguiſh it from all others: for the Eſſence of a Thing 
belongs only to that Thing, and ſuits all that _ its 
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Name. Every Triangle is included in three Lines, and 
every thing included. in three Lines, is a Triangle. 
In Propoſitions, where the Attribute is a Term of Com- 
iſon, the Compaſs of its Idea does not take in all the 
Pans that make up the Poſitive, taken in an abſolute 
Senſe: The Senſe of theſe Comparative Terms mult be 
regulated by Uſage ; and it is enough, if we find thoſe 
Ideas in the Subject, which Cuſtom has annexed to it. We 
ſay of a Man, who has ſometimes need of Allowance, that 
he is a perfectly honeſt Man; of an Orator, who has his 
Defects, that he is an an excellent Orator ; and of a Di- 
vine, or Lawyer, Sc. that he is able, and ſkilful, tho' he 
may be ignorant of many Things in his Profeſſion. It is 
ſufficient to merit theſe and the like Characters, in the 
Senſe that Cuſtom has put on theſe Terms. A Term or 
Expreſſion may expreſs a Merit above the Common, and 
not determine the ee; hut only give a very general Idea 
of this Superiority. Here we muſt ſtop, be content with this 
| Idea, and ſtudy ourſelves the Subject we hear to 
- iſed, to know how far it deſerves it. But we love 
to determine; we leflen or heighten a Thing, e 
to our Humour, Inclination for a Perſon commended, 
Complaiſance for the Praiſer, and Prepoſſeſſion of their 
Underſtanding and Sincerity, are apt to miſ-lead thoſe, 
who cannot judge exactly of Things. 
"gh III. Bor the contrary muſt be ſaid of 
The Property Negative Propoſitions. That the firſt I- 
of Negatives. dea may contain the Excluſion of the ſe- 
FRI; cond, it is not neceſſary that it ſhould; ex- 
clude all that is contained in a ſecond. It is enough, if it 
cannot admit any one of its Parts or Attributes : That a 
Stone be not a Metal, it is not neceſſary that its Idea 
ſhould exclude all thoſe that make up the Notion of Me- 
tal; it is ſufficient, if it does not — ſome of them. 
That an Action be blameable, it is not neceſſary for it to 
have no Good in it, but any one Circumſtance, incompa- 
tible with Duty. Thus one Idea is not denied of another 
in all its Comprehenſion ; but it is denied in all its Extent. 
If one Thing, to which the Name of Metal agrees, m 
be affirmed of a Stone, it will not be true, that a Stone 
any kind of Metal; and if a Plant or Mineral may cure 
one Di „tho' it may increaſe another, we cannot 
refuſe it the Name of a Remedy. We cannot ſay, that 
a Man is not beloved, tho' he has but one Friend. De 
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the Attribute of a Negative Propoſition is expreſſed, and 
denied, in all its Extent. All 7 be applied to, is re- 
mote from the Subject. | WH. | 

W x ſee by this, that to avoid a Miſtake, we ought to 
have as complete Ideas of the two Terms we com 
to unite or ſeparate them, as are needful to make good 
the Compariſon. 'To. know that a certain Diet is whol- 
ſome, and adviſe it without hazard, we muſt not only 
underſtand, that it is good to ſome, and a Remedy to 
ſome Diſeaſes ; but we muſt comprehend all the Proper- 
ties of it, and their Relation to the State of him we ad- 
viſe. To know a Right of doing this or that, we muſt 
not only conſider it in ſome Reſpects, as we find conve- 
nient, but in all its Faces, and Relations,” whether with 
ourſelves or others. A {ſmall Conformity ſhould not 
ſuade us that Things are entirely ſuitable; ſo as one ſhall 
deſerve the Name of the Attribute, and the other that of 
the Subject; and that the firſt is perfectly included in the 
ſecond. But few oblige themſelves to this Diſcuſſion, 
The meaneſt Intereſts often give Birth to ſuch Paſſions, 
as determine their Judgments. 
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CHAP. III 


Of the Diviſion f Propoſitions into True and 
* Falſe, Certain, Oncertain, and Probable, | 


Be PRxOPOSI TION is true, when 


* 9. I. 

Definition o it affirms what it ought to at- 

True 4 firm, and denies what it ſhould 
deny: It is falſe, when it at- 


firms what it ſhould deny, or 
; | denies what it ſhould affirm. 
For our Thoughts and Judgments are then true, when 
Things are ſuch as we ſay; when we unite what we ought 


to join, and what we ought to ſeparate. 

1 eſinitions cannot 95 They, who 
affect to doubt, whether Mankind has any Share of real 
Knowledge, or not, and are therefore afraid of ever judg- 
ing poſitively of any thing, leſt, as they pretend, they 
ſhould be miſtaken, do only fluctuate in ſuch Uncertainties, 
becauſe they know not how far the Things themſelves are 
conform to our Ideas; or whether there may not be 


ſome Marks wanting, which would be ne to enable 
them certainly to diſtinguiſh thoſe Ideas, which repreſent 


Things, from thoſe that do not. | 

II. To diſcover this Character, without 
What it is to which, we ſhall not find out the Truth, ex- 
be aſſured. * cept by Chance; but reje& what is true, as 

falſe. or embrace what is falſe, as true; or 
be always doubtful and uncertain 3 to diſcover this, I ſay, 
I forthwith aſk myſelf, What it is to be affured ? It is not 
to be able to doubt, or to help believing: All theſe Terms 
are plainly ſynonymous. A Man would contradict him- 
ſelf very groſsly, if he ſaid, he doubted of what he could 
not help believing ; in this Caſe, or it he will be pleaſed 
to talk, without knowing what he ſays, it is beſt to leave 
him to himſelf ; and he cannot complain, that you refuſe 
to reaſon with him, becauſe he affects not to reaſon at all. 
We may always binder ourſelves from believing, by being 
careleſs, opinionative, or inattentive to our own Ideas when 


we think, or the Senſe of Words when we ſpeak, or hear 
others. 


I» 
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others. But when we apply our Attention, I affirm, there 
are many Caſes, in which we cannot help believing, and ſo 
aſſenting to the Truth of our Thoughts, and their Confor- 
mity with Things. | ld amy 
itt To prove this in a regular Way, 1 
conſider, that our Judgments and Propoſi- Certainty, in 
tions turn either upon our Ideas, or Things, ur Ideas. 
that exiſt without us: As to the Judgments FR 
we make on our own Ideas, in doubting, whether we ſee 
the ſecond, or the Excluſion of the ſecond, in the. fir, 
when either are really ſo; we perceive it, we are ſenſible 
of it. For Perceptions are conicious Acts; and can a Man 
help believing, what he is indeed conſcious that he per- 
ceives * He muſt carry the Point to an exceſſive Height 
of Impudence to affirm the contrary, But, ſays one, I have 
been often deceived in meditating, . and have thought 1 
perceived ſomething in my Ideas, which I have. not per- 
ceived ; for this Reaſon I doubt, and every Moment ap- 
rehend, that perhaps I may believe I ſhall ſee, what 
do not ſee. I anſwer, that a Man talks by himſelf, as 
well as in 8 z and in Meditation, if he has not 
Words in his Mouth, at leaſt they are in his Head. 
may . pp that carried on by the Warmth of in- 
ward, as well as external Diſcourſe, and worked up by the 
Fire of his Temper, he ſuppoſes beyond what he ſees; but 
he is not allowed to conclude: Therefore now, when I go 
Step by Step, now, when I examine one Part after another, 
when I make myſelf attentive, and invincibly perceive 
that I ſee; yet r I do not ſee: No Man can talk 
thus ſeriouſly, unleſs his Underſtanding be reverſed z it 
would be as fooliſh to make uſe of this Language, as to 
imagine, in Weiche of his Senſe, that perhaps his Hand is 
not in cold Water, becauſe at one Time he was ſcalded in 
hot Water. _ | | * 
To avoid Precipitation, and the Errors. into which it 
caſts us, to ſee effectually, and not barely ſuppoſe that we 
ſee, we mult (as we have already inſinuated) go we' Bic | 
EeXa- 


Step; begin with fimple Ideas, always attend to the 
ing and riſe of thoſe that are compounded. ; in | 
mine ine Judgraents we have made, and the Conc luſions 
ve have drawn, in collecting and disjoining the Ideas that 
compoſe them. I will give an eafy Example of it: After 
LT have ſaid, with too much Precipitancy, 7 and 8 are 16, 
J examine my Calculation, and own my Error, by ſaying, 
16 is 10 and 6; therefore to make 7 and 8 equal to 16, 
it is neceſſary, that fince the firſt Sum on the one wo 
t 
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that is, 7 is leſs than 10, the firſt Sum on the other, by 
three Units; the ſecond on this fide, that is 8, likewiſe 
ſhould exceed the ſecond on the other, which is 6, by 
three Units; but it is not ſo, it wants one: therefore I begin 
again; and I ſee that I ſhould not be miſtaken, if I ſaid, 
I would put together ) and 8; the firſt Number 7 is leſs 
than 10 by three Units; thoſe I rake from the ſecond 8, 
and there remains 5 therefore 7 and 8 make 7, 3, and 5, 
or 10 and 5, or 15. But it requires a Length of Time, 
you will ſay, and a Man will advance but little in the Sci- 
ences, if he goes only Step by Step in them, and proceeds 
by ſuch repeated Examination, in paſſing with this Pre- 
caution from ＋ to compound Ideas. I cannot help 
that. Let any Man ſhew me another Road that is more 
conciſe, but equally ſure; I will follow it with Zeal, and 
I will recommend it to others, to the utmoſt of my Power. 
But till this be diſcovered to me, I ſhall think that to make 
a Progreſs, is to collect ſome Truths, tho' ſmall in Num- 
ber; and not to amaſs the true and falſe at all hazards in 
the Memory; ſomething certain, and much that is doubt- 
ful; for after that manner, the Loſs would ſwallow up the 
Gain. Beſides, in the Method that appears to me neceſ- 
ſary, we may greatly advance, more than at firſt would be 
credible ; 1. Becauſe the Truth enlightens the- Mind, and 
gives it a Fruitfulneſs quite differently from Error. 2. Tho' 
a Man cannot go a conſiderable Length every Day in the 
happy Regions of Truth, yet when he goes with ſo much 
Circumſpection, he is not under ſo frequent a Neceſſity of 
ſtopping ſhort, and much more ny of going back, as it 
happens every Moment to thoſe who give a Looſe to their 
Impatience in the Journey. Aſter all, the Juſtneſs of 
Thought which a Man procures in conducting his Studies 
with this Caution, is infinitely more valuable, than a Me- 
mory, filled with a great Number of Propoſitions, amaſſed 
in a hurry ; tho“ by a lucky Hit of Chance all of them 
might prove to be true. 1 5 
AKT RHE R, the Knowledge that is formed upon our 
Ideas does not lie 1 ng Compaſs, the Science — 
antity in general, that of Numbers, Geometry, the 
> t Ab of Reaſoning juſtly, the Knowledge of ourſelves, 
the Doctrine of Morals, al 

ences is founded upon Principles of Thinking, and turns 
only on the Compariſon of the Ideas of True and Falſe, of 
Equal and Unequal, of Proportion, Agreement, Bone, 
Decency; Ideas which are certainly in us, and to 'whict 
N N 8 x we 
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we may attend as often, and as as we pleaſe. There 
is enough in them to * many Lives. | | 
IV. I xow come to Propoſitions, that Certainty - 
have for their Object Things exiſting with- bout — 
out us: He that owns he believes, and be- Things. 
lieves, without having it in his Power to 
hinder it; but adds at the ſame time, that he doubts if 
what he believes thus, be true, he does not attend to 


what he ſays, and ſpeaks like a Man that makes no Scruple 


to contradict himſeſt. Now it is impoſſible for us not to 
believe; by Conſequence, it is im le for us not to hold 
it for true, that if there be Circles and Triangles in the 
World, ſuch as our Ideas repreſent them, they do certain- 
ly and really contain the Properties, the Ideas of which we 

din the Notion of Circles and 'Triangles : So that the 
Syſtem of the Univerſe which we build upon this Princi- 
ple, is at leaſt an uniform Syſtem. 

Bo r when from the Ideas which I have of Steel, Braſs, 
Motion, Wheels, Pinions, 'Teeth, which form the inner 
Part of them, and their Combinations, c. I perſuade myſelf 
that I can frame a Watch, and think the Succeſs anſwers 
my Intention; when I make a ſecond, a third, a hun- 
dredth, &c. and at once think on the Profit accruing from 
it; when I allot this Profit to certain Sums, whoſe In- 
tereſt, or Ideas of it, take up my. Thoughts to a cer- 
tain Point, according to the Order of my Projects 3 I fay, 
when I am attentive to this Train of Sentiments, it is im- 
poſſible for me to doubt that the Things which I believe 
are real ; I cannot avoid being full of Certainty, not from 
a Principle of Impatience, that draws me in to believe, but 
— find I am obliged to it, by the Evidence that en- 
ightens me, and by the Repugnance I feel in maintaining 
the Contradiction to it. ; Ns 

Bxs1Dxs this, there are Propoſitions that may ap- 
pear doubtful to me, when I only confider Things under 
eneral and abſtracted Ideas; but which become unque- 
ionable, when I attend to thoſe Ideas that are concrete, 
and determinate. Thus, it is no Contradiction, that many 
thouſand Beings may agree in telling me by Word of Mouth, 
and by Writing, that there is a Place in the World called 


Paris, tho for all that, there may be no ſuch Place at all. 


But that Men, formed as they are, ſhould unanimouſly 
agree to put a Force upon themſelves all their Lives, and 
frame a Sſtern of Lies, ſo well put together that one can- 
rr the Illuſion ; and be 1 on their Guard, 
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to let nothing eſcape them that is contrary to their FiQi- 
ons, tho' they can reap no N m it, but the 
Pleafure of 7 in me in a Miſtake, this implies a Contra- 
. dition to their natural Biaſs, which it is impoſlible for me 
to believe. Our Knowledge of Men, and, all Circum- 
ſtances conſidered, is ſufficient to give us a fure Perſua- 
fion of Facts, that, in metaphyſical Abſtraction, may be 


doubtful. © © 
V. Wa Nx we are not determined by 
Uncertainty. any Light to agree to a Propoſition ; 
| when the Relation of a Subje& with the 
Attribute is altogether obſcure; ſuch a Propoſition is called 


Uncertain. | 1 
| VI. W mz x the Affirmative is ſupported 
Doubt. by Reaſons, and the Negative by others, 
that ap to be of equal Force, it is ſtill 
uncertain (4). But if the Reaſons are ſomething ſtronger 
on one Side than on the other, and yet only a little ſtronger, 

it is leſs uncertain, and then it is called doubtful. 
| VII. In proportion as the Reaſons 

Probability! ſtronger on one Side, and thoſe on the other 
dice grow weaker, the Propoſition becomes 
leſs doubtful, and by Conſequence has degrees of Probabi- 
lity and Likelihood. "Ris; nee 
- "6. & BY VIII. Zur theſe are not Names that 
© The Relation belong to Propoſitions, conſidered abſo- 
of Propoſitions lately, and in themſelves ; but relatively to 
70 ourſelves, the preſent State of our Knowledge. For 
the ſame may be uncertain to one, - doubtful 
to another, that ſees it a little more clearly, and probable 
to a third, who on a longer or more attentive Examination 
has a better View of the Reaſons that ſuſtain, or oppoſe it. 
The ſame may be certain to a fourth, who carries the 
Proofs for or againſt it to an Evidence, that cannot be 
eluded without a'ContradiQtion;' 1 1 7 
Box Man may inftance this to himſelf, if he re- 
flects on his Advances in Knowledge; for ſome will not 
agree to all things, ſince what is doubtful to one, is pro- 
bable to another, and demonſtrative to a Man that is more 

knowing. Let me give one Example. — 1 
r 50 - O UP- 


— 


(4) Quando in utramque partem contrariarum rationum ſunt 
paria momenta, ne quidem quod probabilius occurrat cerni po- 
telt. Cic. Iuſc. Queſt. | 
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IX. SurrosE a Man comprehends b 
what is a Triangle, a Right Angle, the Example. 
Value of two Right ones, and knows no 
further. If you aſk him, whether a Triangle be equal to 
two Right ones, he will be uncertain, if two Mathemaricians, 
equal in Reputation, and his Friends, aſſure him, one, that 
it is true, another, that it is falſe. But if he hears this paſſes | 
for a Demonſtration, and a judicious Friend tells him he 
is deceived, this _ Teſtimony will make him doubtful. 
If he bethinks himſelf of examining the three Angles of 
many Triangles with an exact Semi-circle, the more of 
them he meaſures, the more will the Propofition, that is con- 
firmed by that repeated Menſuration, become probable to 
him. Yet from a hundred, or a thouſand Experiments, 
he will not be able to conclude, without ſome Diflidence, to 
all thoſe that may be made in time to come: to bring him 
to a Certainty, he muſt have a Demonſtration, drawn from 
the very Nature of 'a Triangle, which will prove to him, 
that the leaſt Irregularity, whether beyond, or ſhort of this 
Equality, implies a Contradiction to the Conſtitution of à 
riangle. a, 
WI E N a Man will not, or cannot examine the Proots 
of a Propoſition by his own Light and Judgment, he looks 
upon that as probable, which ſome knowing Men main- 
tainz what more affirm, as more probable ; what all agree 
in, as ſtill the more ble; what is unconteſted, as pro- 
bable in the higheſt Degree. I ſtill ſuppoſe that he has not 
examined it in itſelt. | 
[ x neceſſary Matters, ſuch as the Theorems of Geome- 
try, we have neceſſary Proofs; in contingent Matters, where 
we have, tho' not ſo neceſſary, yet undoubted Proofs, theſe 
we call Moral, when they are ſufficient to eſtabliſh a per- 
fect Certainty ; for we alſo do ſometimes give the Name 
of Moral Proofs to thoſe that have no more than a bare 
Probability. EL 
I T does not imply a Contradiction, that ten falſe Wit- 
neſſes, well inſtructed in the Truth, and well aflured that 
they lie, would rather die. by Torture, than get an Impu- 
nity by unſaying what they atfirmed. This does not im- 
ply a Contradiction, as it does, that two Sides of a Trian- 
gle are leſſer than the third; but it is not leſs indubitable. 
o Man, that makes uſe of his Reaſon, can perſuade him- 
ſelf, that ſuch a Madneſs can ſeize the Minds of 2 
that are otherwiſe of To Underſtanding, peaceable, 
good Manners; and who, by * Obſcurity of W 
12 
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and great Simplicity of Life, ſnould be far removed from 
ſo fooliſn and very exceſſive a Vanity. | 
X. Wu nN the Certainty of a Propofi- 
Certainty a · tion is proved in a Manner that obliges the 
garſt bie- Mind to acquieſce in it, this Certainty 
cons. cannot be overthrown by Objections, ' tho 
BH ws 2; > we cannot anſwer them; it we find this 
Inability comes, not from any Contradiction in the Propo- 
ſition, but from this only, that the Subject is not well enough 
known, to clear all the _— that may ariſe upon it, 
Will a reaſonable Man doubt, that Heat ſottens Wax, and 
hardens Clay, and that Cold congeals Water, and breaks 
humid Stones, tho' a Metaphyfician diſplays his Subtilty 
in proving to him, that the ſame Cauſe cannot produce 
Effects ſo oppoſite. He is ſenſible that he is not practiſed 
in the Art of diſentangling and explaining theſe abſtradt 
Ideas, and does not know the Nature of Heat and Cold, 
or the Subjects they act upon, ſo throughly, as to account 
for the total Operation of them, and all its Conſequences; | 
he keeps firmly to what he ſees and knows, and lets alone 
what is unknown, and obſcure. This Maxim is applicable 
to a Variety of Subjects; but chiefly to Religion, 
Wu EN we draw a ſurpriſing Conſequence from a Prin- 
ciple that appears certain, the firſt — we ought to do 
is, to clear well the Senſe of this Conſequence: it may 
contain ſeveral Parts, ſome of which, neceſſarily following 
from the true Principle (from which they are drawn) will 
preſent nothing but what is very credible; but the ret, 
which makes the Conſequence appear to be falſe, will have 
no Connexion with the Principle, which the true Parts 
do. ariſe. | 
iaomis a Good : A Good makes happy: T herefore the 
wiſe Man is happy in Torments, The wiſe Man is happy 
in not having deſerved them; in ſupporting them patient. 
ly; in hoping for an End of them, and aſſuring himſelf, 
his they will be followed by a fortunate Event, Theſe 
are ſome good things procured him by Wiſdom, But is 
his — —— ed by 8 Pains / Yes certainly ; for 
Wiſdom is not the only Good; nor does it ſingly compri 
all that is GO dd. 4 ee * 
WEN a Difficulty is not entirely removed by theſe kinds 
of Diſtinctions, we muſt examine afreſh the Principles that 
are obſcured by the Conſequences we draw from them; 
look into the different Meanings of them, weigh well al 
8 and compare one after another, each het” of 
22 4 1 the 
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the Conſequence with each Part of the Principle. This 
Method will be often ſerviceable to correct an Error, and 
entirely to ſeparate the true from the falſe: It is chiefly of 
Uſe when a general Principle is oppoſed by ſome determi- 
nate Conc luſion; for then the Error of the Conſequence is 
manifeſt, and the Truth of the Principle is obſcure. A 
vague or indefinite Propoſition is, commonly at leaſt, a lit- 
tle obſcurc ; and we may take it in a Senſe that is not true, 
to draw that Concluſion from it, which we find to be falſe. 
I may in vain perplex myſelf with looſe Reflections, on 
the Propenſity of Men to Error, on their continual Dif- 

tes, on the numerous Miſtakes they fall into; but when 

conclude from this, that I can be {ure of nothing, I ſet 
this determinate Propoſition againſt this wandering Con- 
clufion : Am not I ,then certain that I think ? Is it not 
certain, that Pain is more diſagreeable than Pleaſure? 
Is it uncertain, whether a Man be more amiable, when he 
only thinks of hurting others, and when he has their Inte- 
reſts at Heart? S0 again, it is in vain for me to ſay, that 
there is only one Subſtance; that to bring about the ſmalleſt 
Change, it muſt produce what was not before, and by 
Conſequence mult have an infinite Force; that the Infinite 
Being does all, and is neceflarily what it is. When from 
W that I have neither Liberty nor Power, my 
own Thought gives me a Diſtruſt of theſe indefinite Ideas: 
I ſuſpeCt a Sophiſtry, and equivocal Meaning in them, and 
when I come to examine them, I diſcover it. Min Lin 
Sometimes again, the Principles from whence we draw 
a Concluſion that ſurprizes, and ſeems to ſhake them, are 
ſo preciſe and clear, that the more nearly they are exa- 
mined, the more we are convinced of the Truth of them; 
and thoſe ſurpriſing Conſequences follow ſo neceſſarily from 
them, that we cannot refuſe to admit them, when we are 
convinced of the Principles from whence they ſpring. This 
is the Maxim of Cicero (e). | 

TAE Diviſibility of Matter is a Proof of it, There 
can be no Part of a Body ſo ſmall, as to be abſolutely void 
of Extenſion ; for unextended Parts cannot by being col- 
lected form any Bulk, or Extent at all. The one can add 


nothing at all to the other. But it follows from this, that 
io! | | | I 3 | we 


— S&. * 8 


— 


(e) Hæc mirabilia videri intelligo :: ſed cum certè ſuperiora, 


firma ac vera ſint, his autem ea conſentanea, &*conſequentia , 


ne de eorum quidem yeritate eſt dubitandum. De Fin. Lib. III. 


— 
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we may divide the Thickneſs of a Glove into ſo great a 


number of ſmall Skins, that there will be enough to cover 
the Earth, and far more. Theſe Films will be too 
little to deſerve the Name of a Skin, but yet they for all 
that be ſome kind of Films. The Imagination may 
reſiſt this Concluſion, and treat that as chimerical, which 
it cannot comprehend : The Underſtanding is convinced 
of the Truth of the Principles, and of the Neceſſity of the 
Conſequence; beſides, it apprehends whence it comes, 
that the Imagination is repugnant to it; but it deſpiſes the 
Murmurings of it, and is not at all diſturbed about them. 
TAE Difficulties we oppole to a Truth that is well de- 
monſtrated, tend to prove, not that we deceive ourſelves 
in what we evidently know, but that we know not the 
whole. For what is occaſioned only by the Weakneſs of the 
Eyes, ought not in the leaſt to hinder us from perceiving 
the Preſence of what our Eyes ſee, and the Light that 
ſufficiently clears them, upon thoſe Objects. 

: XI. IE, in order to arrive at Certainty, 
Whence it hap- we muſt uſe the aforefaid Method, we need 
pens, that we not be amazed at the Imperfection of hu: 
bare ſo little mane Sciences. Moſt of our Writings are 
2 ge, an irregular Maſs of Light and Shade, of 

daun the Certain, and the Probable, and likely, 
of True and Falfe. Let a Man fairly reflect on the Or- 
der, or rather, the Diſorder, in which he has performed 
his Studies. How few impoſe on themſelves the Taſk of 
re-commencing them with all the Attention and Circum- 
ſpection we muſt neceflarily uſe, to guard againſt a Mi. 
take! Aſter * up Materials from all Parts, with 
great Diſorder, we fly to Occaſions of putting them in 
Practice: then, with much Repetition of what we never 
knew well, becauſe we never rightly examined it, we per- 
ſuade ourſelves that we know it. A great number of 
TR reſent themſelves every Moment, which we know 
Nill the les becauſe we have not Time to examine them; 
and yet, which we think ourſelves obliged in Honour to 
ſay ſomething of; we therefore talk of them; and we talk 
of them agreeably to the Character with which we ate 
cloathed, that is, decifively, . Fe. 
CAN a Determination 5 haſtily made, and without 
Knowledge of the Cauſe, be ſupported by any Reaſons, 
but what are at moſt but probable? By this we ac- 
cuſtom ourſelves to be ſatisfied with Probability; and in- 
-fift, that others be ſatisfied with it. We lend the Weight 
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of our own Authority to ſeveral Reaſons, that want it. 
Then when the Weight of Reaſon and Authority are once 
confounded, we cannot find a Flaw in them, Without in- 
curring a Diſreſpect to another, and committing a great 
Offence; ſo far, that to love the Truth, and date to per- 
ceive that certain Perſons are miſtaken, is, in the Eyes of 
many, the ſame as i PIN npen the moſt ſacred Duties, 
and inſulting of Religion. The whole Lives of ignorant 
Men, by 2 — pakig themſelves feared, 
come at laſt, tho* gradually, to this Exceſs of 

2 nen 


HA p Iv; 
Of Py RRHONISM. 


Dar we have, ſaid in the Explication of 
£2 foregoing Chapter will cer- Terms. 
iin be ſufficient to efta- - 

bun an Acquieſcence, and form a Taſte 
ot Certainty in every reaſonable Mind: 
But there are ſome Perſons, who affect to 
remain in Uncertainty, and ſeem to be afraid of getting 
out of it. Theſe are ſometimes called Academics, be- 
cauſe the Philoſophers, who ſeemed to incline to this uni- 
verſa] Doubting, taught in an Houſe called the Aadempy, 
from Academus an 3 Citizen, who left it a Lega 
to the Public, for the Exerciſes of Youth. They are 115 
called Sceptics, from a Greek Word that ſigniſies to conſider; 
becauſe, inſtead of judging raſſly, they loved to examine a 
Thing on all Sides. At laſt, Pyrrhon, one of the moſt 
famous Advocates of this Sect, gave his Name to it. Till 
his Time, they doubted whether there was any thing cer- 
tain in our Knowledge; but he, bolder than the reſt, af- 
firmed, that was not the. only thing doubtful; and that 
no Propoſition was certain, but this, that all was uncertain, 
The Sceptics, in looking for Certainty, ſet a Value on Pro- 
bability ; but the Pyrrhonians would not own one Propo- 
ſition to be more probable than another. Indeed how 


could they ſay, that a N is probable, and comes 
4 | — 


near 


\ 
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near the Truth, when they maintained, that the Mind of 
Man has no Idea of 'Truth, and does not know the Cha- 
rater of it. But, on the other hand, how durſt they ſay, 
that One and One make Two, is not more probable than the 
moſt uncertain thing in the World ? 

I 8 # A L L not amuſe myſelf with ſhewing the Folly and 
Contradiction of theſe pretended Philoſophers: For to 
what Purpoſe is it to diſpute with thoſe, who viſibly, with- 
out Shame, and without Love of Truth, ſtudy only to 
give themſelves Airs of Diſtinction? Montagne, whoſe 

magination was ſubject to a falſe Light, did well, and 
like himſelf, in thinking that there was more Shew 
in the Opinion of Pyrrhon, than in that of the common 
ſort of Sceptics : He likewiſe embraced it, affirming, in 
his manner, without putting himſelf in Pain, whether he 
contradicted himſelf, or not, or whether his Words figni- 
fied any thing, or were flat Nonſenſe; The Opinion of 
Pyrrho is more daring, and for that Reaſon, more pro- 


bable. 
II. Tn Ar there are Perſons, who entire- 
Two ſorts of doubt of every thing, and durſt not per- 
Pyrrhonians. ſuade themſelves that they think and exiſt, 
is what one could not imagine, without 
ſuppoſing their Brains to be out of Order. Moſt of the 
 Pyrrhemans believe many things; for they cannot perfect- 
1 ſtifle Nature, or forget abſolutely all that they really are 
themſelves. Therefore they feel themſelves, and are not 
only ſenſible they are ſomething, but believe they have a 
Commerce with others, and yield to a Variety of Truths. 
This happens daily to them, when unguarded. But when 
a Man aſks them, or they reflect on the Law they have 
ſet to themſelves of Thinking quite differently from others, 
they will owa nothing; they run to Evafions, and Per- 
plexities, to embarraſs others and themſelves at the ſame 
time. | 
TuERE are ſome Errors, that cannot entirely triumph 
over Nature: There are Prejudices, which we defend with 
Warmth, when any one conteſts them, but do not follow 
when we do not expreſsly attend to them. They will 
think, talk, act, as if they were of oppoſite Principles. 
This is, for Inſtance, the State of one that denies Liberty, 
and takes it into his Head, that all is mechanical, within, 


without, in Bodies and Spirits ; for on occaſion he delibe- 


rates, and examines a Thing on all Sides, and according 
to its Importance and Intereſt with him, he will rather 
| * ſuſpend 
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ſuſſ his Judgment, than decide raſnly. He is pleaſed 
* — — eſteems daa who — him 
well; thinks he is obliged to Gratitude; hates the Un- 
grateful; complains of Injuſtice, Unpoliteneſs, and Haugh- 
tineſs; condemns thoſe he thinks he ought to complain of; 
loves to make them odious; attacks them where can; 
diſplays their Faults, and loads them ſometimes with Re- 

aches. What a Farce is this, if this be all a Machine! 


It would be as well to compliment the North-Wind, and 


uarrel with the South, when we want one, and are croſſed 
the other. When you abuſe a Pyrrhonian, how can 
he complain, if nothing be unjuſt ? But they are all ac- 
cuſtomed to cantradick themſelves; they laugh at the 
Credulity, but they ought not by their Principles, ſince 
they ſay, nothing is ridiculous. 0 | 

Ix vain did too light a Tincture of the Sciences, and 
too great a Precipitation in them, make Cicero take the 
Part of this Uncertainty : He often returned to himſelf, 
and the Voice of Nature, and owned ſome Truths were: 
irreſiſtible (/). 

WnzN a Man is once reſolved to perſevere in this 
Way of Thinking, and deſpiſes others, who adviſe: him 
againft it, it would be equal Folly to talk with him. - We 
may confine a Man, that has the Madneſs to endeavour 
the tearing out of his bodily Eyes; but what Tie can we 
have on one that would put out thoſe of the Mind; who 
will always abuſe his Liberty, and eſtabliſn his Pleaſure, 
and Glory upon it? We ought to leave, and contemn 
him. For nothing is more worthy of Contempt, than for 
a Man to arm himſelf againſt Evidence; to oppoſe the 
Principles of Reaſoning by Reaſons : Why do they con- 
clude, if they have no Principles, and cannot draw a rea- 
ſonable and good Conſequence ? dz 91 

Wovr p we look on theſe frantic Men with the Scorn 
they deſerve, they would perhaps be aſhamed of them- 
ſelves; at leaſt, thoſe they have not ſpoiled, would be 
aſhamed to admire them. But ſome Fire, Politeneſs, 

| Learn- 


1 


(J Eft quædam ita perſpicua veritas ut * infirmare nulla 


res poſlit. a. | | 
Quanquam omnia alia falſa, incerta ſunt, caduca, mobilia, 
Virtus eſt una altiſſimis defixa radicibus, qui nunquam ulla vi 


labefactari poteſt, nunquam dimoyeri loco. Orat. tro P. Mint. 
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Learning, and eſpecially a ſecret Corruption of Heart, and 
and colouring of Vice, makes them 
by many of a moderate. De- 


2 | 
- A Man may have carried this Pyrrboniſm to its 
Height, and be incurable ; when forced by an Evidence, 
that cannot be eluded without falling from one Contra- 
diction to another, he till refuſes to comply with it, on 
my that a more {kilful Perſon might —— it. When 
Perhaps of — Nature, _ is the moſt dark and uncer- 
. tain, overcomes the greateſt Conviction, to go on in per- 
ſuading him, would a" Vanity like his a 4 ED 
As to thoſe who doubt, and are perplexed, from Fear, 
Weakneſs, Fancy, or Sophiſtry, they ſhould be treated like 
Perſons that are melancholy, and troubled in Mind. When 
Melancholy has deeply ſeized a Man, you muſt not directly 
ſtrike at his Fuihle, or draw him too haſtily from it; but 
rather approach it at a Diſtance, and give him by degrees 
a little Amuſement ; at laſt, a favourable Moment may 
lead him from his Sadneſs to a Gleam of Joy; and then, 
do not let him ſtay too long upon it, but now and then re- 
turn to it: thus 2 e e will have a Taſte of Pleaſure; 
and when he is ſomething fortified in it, then aſk him, 
whether that be not better than a chagrin Humour, and 
exhort him to ſtruggle: with, and ſubdue it. 'T'hus, de- 
mand of an obſtinate Pyrrhoniſt, whether he thinks, and 
exiſts, be pleaſed with doubting, or would rather quit it; 
whether he finds he is uncertain z whether it be true, he 
finds it; and when Pleaſure ſucceeds to Pain, whether 
_ are indifferent to him, or the laſt is the more agree- 
* | 


Ix the Pyrrhboniſts are in the right, Men are much obli- 
ged to thoſe that have deceived them; and that, after hav- 
ing flattered themſelves that they know, what they do not 
know at all, come at laſt to eftabliſh-ſeveral Maxims, and 
aſs them, as not liable to be doubted. Without theſe 
How Errors, we ſhould live without Principle, or Rule; 
and there would be no Light, Inſtruction, or Proof, which 
we ſhould not be ready to give up to the firſt Conceit we 
ſhould entertain. For why ſhould we be diſturbed about 
following. what Fer haßs is good, and perhaps is not good? 
What Blame can be laid on a Man, that only gives up 
uncertain Maxims? le van 4 n 
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III. In ALT employ the reſt of this The Nie 9 
Chapter about the — and Cauſes of a — of Ml 
Way of Thinking that even yet prevails, and 
is ſo reproachful to humane Nature. 4 Wah 
Coro Al Labour and the Neceſſities of Life were 
at firſt the chief Application of Men (g). But when good 
Husbandry, Inheritances, and Acquiſitions, had eaſed ma- 
ny Men ot hard Labour, ſome gave themſelves up to Effe- 
minacy; others, more active, took a Pleaſure in Hunting; 
War ſucceeded the Chaſe ; ſmaller States were founded ʒ 
and great Empires aroſe from a Conjunction of them. But 
before and fince the Foundation of thoſe States, the moſt 
excellent Genius's took care to perfect their Reaſon, and 
Knowledge. Hence they became inſenſiblo to-the-Plea- 
ſures and Amuſements, that divide and vitiate others, and 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their Wiſdom and — 
both of which made them ſerviceable to others, con- 
fderable in Society. Fob 20-5 te | 4113 bas gui 
Tux Greeks, who were naturally active and ambitious, 
and were parted into many ſmall Republicks, obſervi 
that theſe improved Genius's were eſtermed and ad 
— deen *. 5 3 of their Children. 
The wiſe Philofophers, and then the preſumptuous Sophiſſt, 
were ee 2 — Care: "fe wer cn _ 
G erving their Country, ers were pai 

Labour Thus the . Youth having become 
an Employment, Men were deſirous to be eminent in this 
as well as others. They that diſcovered a new Thought 
or Method, had the Pleaſure of ſeeing their Names im- 


mortalized, and carried by their Diſciples (h. 
00 eee Tauss 
. —9——————.9——— . —.9—————— — 


(8) What Cicero affirms is fo terrible to humane Nature, in 
thoſe who deny a Providence, (de Nat. Deorum, Lib. I.) is more 
applicable to the Pyrrhoniſts. In primiſque magna diſſenſio et; 
eaque niſi dijudicetur, in ſummo errore neceſſe eſt homines, atque in 
maximarum rerum ignoratione verſari. —— quorum ſs vera ſenten- 
tia eſt, que poteſt eſſe pietas ? que ſanttitas ? , que religio 7 =——m——— 
quibus ſublatis, perturbatio vita ſequitur, e magna confuſio. Atque 
haud ſcio, an pietate ad versus Deos ſublata,. fides etiam c ſociet 
humani generis, & una excellentiſſima virtus, juſfiria  tollatur. 
If what they pretend be right, there is no Religion, nor Piety, 
Juſtice, or Ties among Men: So that Society mult fall into 
« Confuſion and Diſor der.. | Moon OED A 
(% Græci homines contentionis cupidiores quam veritatis. 
Cie. de Orat. Lib, JI. 03 34 3 eee = 
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Tu us it was that Men gave into Novelties ; Diſputes 
aroſe from Diverſity of Sentiments ; this amuſed the Au- 
ditors, and obliged the Vanity of the Actors in them. 
Now nothing could be more new, than to doubt of every 
thing; or more ſhining in a Diſpute, than to combat all 
* been, or could be ſaid about it. And it had this 
Advantage, that they could not be anſwered by retorting, 
or beaten by their oon Wea Their Words could not 
be laid hold on to catch them; for they embraced no 
Opinion; what they affirmed to day, they denied to mor- 
row : they advanced it not as a Truth, but as a Difficulty ; 
ſo they had the Pleaſure to overcome, without being ex- 
poſed to be conquered in their turn, and could have no 
Repriſals made upon them. 
j Pa E Pyrrhoniſts put themſelves in Credit, by taki 
the Honour of ſome illuſtrious Names, which they abuſed. 
As the Ignorant and Credulous are more than the Know- 
ing and the Judicious, a ſmall Share of good Fortune, and 
bold ſpeaking, will be ſufficient to impoſe on Multitudes. 
Many Sophi er of Applauſe, or Profit, readily de- 
cide on all things that are propoſed. They are afraid of 
having it ſaid, they met with a Difficulty, or Heſitation: 
True Philoſophers, abhorring the Vanity and Folly of 
theſe: Pedants, took the other Side, and ſpoke on known 
ee. as if they would again deliberate upon them 
with others. Inſtead of pronouncing iſteriall _—_ 
them, like thoſe Dogmatiſts, (as they were called ) they 
rather ſeemed willing to be inſtructed; they put Queſtions 
to thoſe that had inquired of them before, and led them 
 Inſenfibly to the Diſcovery of what they wanted to know, 
This Modeſty was miſinterpreted to be a Sign of doubt- 
ing, and as an Effet of their Ignorance : and perhaps it 
was by ſome overſtrained, it being common for the Mind 
of Man'to go from one Extremity to another. 
CERTAIN it is, even now a juſt: Averſion for theſe 
Pedams” that affect to know every thing, tho' they know 
almoſt nothing, hinders Great Men from taking an Air 
of Confidence on the moſt known and undoubted Sub- 
8. | | 
AOS ITI VE Spirit is the more contemptible, as it 
is the Character of Men of an inferior Genius, who ſee 
nothing beyond their Prejudices, Intereſts, and Cuſtoms : 


A Man muſt have an Extent, and a Force of Mind to 


know how to doubt and ſuſpend his Judgment properly. 


But it is a Weakneſs to be ever doubting ; Men excuſe 
| them- 


ö 
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themſelves by this from the Pain of diſcerning i 

from the contrary, which requires great Attention 

Difficulty (i). . ne 
| A Man 


— 
— 


(i) The Sects that oppoſe the Knowledge of Men, do it chiefly 
by the Uncertainty, and Weakneſs of our Senſes : For ſince we 
know all things by their Report and Intervention; if they dey 

rave or alter what they bring to us from without, if their Light 
is obſcured in its Paſſage to the Soul, we have nothing elſe to lay 
hold on, Hence ariſe all thoſe Fancies, that every Subject has in it; 
all we meet with in it; that it has nothing of what we think we 
find in it; and that of the Epicureans, that the Sun is no bigger 
than we view it. 


Quicquid id eſt, nihilo ſertur majore ura, 
uam noſtris oculis quam cernimus eſſe videtur. 
N Luck ET. v. 577. 
That the Appearances, which repreſent a Body large to him 


who is near it, and ſmaller to one more remote, are both 
true. 


— 


Nec tamen hic oculis falli concedimus hilum; | 
Proinde animi vitium hoc oculis adfingere noli. | 
Id. IV. 386. 
And poſitively, that there is no Deceit upon the Senſes ; that we 
muſt lie at their Mercy, and ſeek out Reaſons elſewhere, to ex- 
cuſe the Difference and Contradiction we find in them. T 
will make all other Matters to be Lies and Reſveries, rather than 
accuſe the Senſes ; to that Height are they arrived. /Timagoras 
ſwore, that in preſſing or diſtorting his Eye, he never perceived 
the Light of the Candle to be doubled ; but that the Appearance 
came from the Fault of Opinion, not of the Organ, The-greateſt 
Abſurdity of the Epicureans is to diſown the Force and Effect of 
t he Senſes. 

Proinde quod in quoque eſt his viſum tempore, verum ef z 

Et ſi mo > diſſolvere cauſam, 2 

Cur ea que fuerint juxtim, quadrata, procul int 

Viſa rotunda : tamen praſtat rationis egentem 

Reddere mendosè cauſas utrinſque figure, 

uam manibus manifeſta ſuis emittere quoquam, 

Et violare idem primam, & convellere toi 

Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita ſaluſ qu. 


Non modò enim ratio ruat omnis, vita q ip/a 
Concidat extemplo, niſi credere ſenſibus . 
Precipiteſque locos vitare, & catera qua (ins 
712 | 2al 06 b i. 
1 | Ibid, 302 
This 
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AM has been perhaps too haſty; at firſt he has 
been fond to know an infinite Number of Things; and 
inſtead of purſuing chiefly what are moſt eſſential, and im- 
rtant, and clear, (fup fing we have an equal Reliſh for 
implicity, as for the falſe Glare, and the Vubrilties, that 
are out of their proper Place,) we give up ourſelves to a 
thouſand —— that might well enough be omitted, 
and whoſe Principles we do not know. Hence it is that 
Doubts, Diſputes, and Uncertainty ariſe, 'The Dogma- 
tiſts promiſe us Light, and often ſend us away in Dark- 
neſs, The Pyrrhonifts, who are too peeviſh and impatient, 
becauſe they do not at firſt view Things, as they deſire, 
D < | con- 


Y” 


—_ 


This deſperate and unphiloſophical Advice only tells you, that 
humane Knowledge cannot be maintained, but by Abſurdity and 
Folly; and that it is better for a Man to improve himſelf by 
making uſe of that, or any other the moſt fantaſtical Remedy, 
than to diſavow his neceſſary Stupidity, a Truth ſo diſadvanta. 
pon His Senſes muſt be the ſoyereign Maſters of his Know- 

edge ; but they are uncertain, and liable to be falſified in all 
Circumſtances. Here he muſt fight it out ; and it juſt Weapons 
fail him, as they do, he muſt employ Conceit, Raſhneſs, Im- 
pudence. If this Epicurean Maxim be true, that we have no 
Knowledge; if the Appearances of Senſe be falſe ; or if that 
Stoical Hypotheſis be true, that thoſe Appearances of Senſe are 
ſo falſe, that they cannot produce in us any Knowledge at all; 
we muſt conclude, on the Strength of theſe two great Sets of 
atiſts, that there is no Knowledge at all. Montagne, 
Book II. Chap. Ml. , | 

This Fancy of Carneades, which is fo daring, in my Opinion 
at firſt aroſe from the impudent and unmeaſurable Pride of the 
Pretenders to Knowledge. Æſop was expoſed to Sale, with two 
other: Slaves; the Buyer inquired of one, what he knew; he, to 
raiſe his own Value, anſwered, that he knew a thouſand ſur- 
priſi 2 the ſecond made the like Reply. When he came 
to Æſop, and put the ſame e to him, he told him, he 
knew nothing; for the former had left nothing for him to know. 
This is the Caſe in the School of Philoſophy; the Pride of thoſe 
who aſcribe an univerſal Capacity to the Mind of Man, created 
this Opinfon in others, out of Diſtaſte and Emulation, that it is 
capable of nothing. The one hold the ſame Extreme in Igno- 
rance, which the others hold in Science: ſo that it is plain, that 
Man is immoderate in all things; and that he is under no Check, 
but Neceſſity, and an Incapacity of going farther. id. Book III. 
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1 themſelves to make no Uſe of their Eyes at 
all (K). f 

125 Sciences as yet were in their Birth. A happy 

Talent of Nature ſupplied the Place of Logic, and 4 
Rules of it were known. In Phyſic, Conjectures were not 
made good by Experiments; nor was a juſt Collection of 
Phznomena formed before they ventured on the 8 
that ſhould afterwards have explained them. They 
no Syſtem of Morality, but diſcerned Virtue from Vice 
only by Taſte and by Inſtinct. Yet in theſe weak Begin- 
nings, they went into a thouſand very ſolemn Queſtions; 
they boldly decided upon a Variety of Caſes, whoſe Prin- 
ciples were not ſufficiently known. Are we then to won- 
der, that all the Queſtions were perplexed, and thereby an 
Advantage put into the hands of 
are we at preſent in the ſame Condition; and has all our 
Attention, Experience, Method, and Precaution, tended 
only to convince, that we can know nothing? We have now 
a greater Right to ſay, what Cicero dec in his Time (; 
Becauſe when Knowledge was new, Men e with Heſl- 
tation, like thoſe wwho brought it firſt to Light, muſt wwe ters 
fore ever talk as uncertainly, after the greateſt Spirits, du- 
ring ſo many Ages, have ſtudied to clear and enlarge it? 

IV. Ir muſt be that many Diſpo- _ Oh 
fitions Men favour this doubting 2 . 

Temper, and make them ſatisfied with Pro- 4er Gif. 
bability, without putting them to the Trouble of being 
certain. oi; | 
 -F18R87, It is a great Difficulty to ſeparate Truth from 
Error, and 8 from Probabilitys it requires Atten- 
- tion, Time, Order; and the Heart of Man to be at 
Eaſe from Pain and Difficulty. Man is a Creature 
formed for Society, and becauſe in the Conduct of his 
Life, he finds himſelf every Moment obliged to act, be- 
fore he has Time to be well inſtructed; and-fince-often he 
meets with a Multiplicity of Circumſtances, and has not 


Leiſure to deliberate, or ſee juſtly, what is the beſt of many 


Objects, that preſent themſelves 5 in ſpeculative _—_ 


* 
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(k) Audi quantum mali faciat nimia ſubtikitas: Illi non præ- 
ferunt lumen per quod acies dirigatur ad verum. Iſti oculos mihi 
effodiunt. Sen. Ep. LXXXVIII. erer 

(1) Quod fi illi tam in novis rebus, quam modo naſcentes 
hæſitarunt, nihilne tot ſæculis, ſummis ingeniis, maximis ſtudiis 
explicatum putamus? Cic. 


Pyrrhoniſts? But 
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he is content with mere Probability, from a Habit he has 
acquired of e no other Light in Matters of Practice. 


N early Years, the Minds of Men are not formed to 
examine Things in that Order, and with that Precaution, 
that is requiſite to give an Aſſurance of them. Then the 
Manner of Education of Youth commonly makes that Di- 
ſcernment impoſſible; they are very often incapable of it, 
till they quit their Maſters, who never had the and 
of it themſelves, and know nothing of it; but then, by ill 
Luck, they are careleſs of it, becauſe they have already 


taken a wrong Biaſs. 
M x are naturally fond of talking; they who are the 


moſt talkative paſs for the moſt knowing, in the Opi- 
nion of many ; and are frequently applauded for by 
Self-Love, when they have been heard a long Time. 
Now probable Knowledge is ſufficient for this End : for 
the very Time required for a nice and profound Examina- 
tion is ſlow in bringing on a Facility of ä and an 
Affluence of Words. | 

Tux Mind of Man is likewiſe very light, and un- 
Ready; Education and Habit may add to that; but cer- 
tain it is, this is a reigning Defe&t: Therefore it muſt 
conquer itſelf. It will coſt many Efforts to dwell long on 
the {ame Subject, trace over its Steps, review what it has 
acquired, and connect it with the Additions to it. Now 
all theſe Cares are neceſſary to get a certain Knowledge 
of Things. 

Tr x Evils that follow upon thinking differently from 
the Mode or Cuſtom ; a Conſtraint of living by the Senti- 
ments of others, is the Cauſe, that inſteac of Certainty, 
we are in love with a flight Probability; we make it a 
Law to be content with it: Thus we loſe our Taſte of 
Evidence, and become diſpoſed to — * Teachers 
that are haughty and ignorant, are often the Cauſe, that Men 
believe nothing, while they are deſirous to impoſe a Sla- 
very upon them of believing every thing. 

Bur nothing is at laſt comparable to the Fatigue of 
beginning all afreſh: We are frightened at the very Idea 
of a Toil of this Nature. A Man muſt have an extraordi- 
-nary Courage, and an invincible Love of Truth, to over- 
come it. Yet as Men are obliged to form their firſt Stu- 
dies, and in the Diſorder that ariſes to them from the 
imperious Authority of the greateſt part of Maſters, who 
exact a ſervile Dependance of their . they cannot 


acquire a ſure and regular Syſtem, unleſs they —_ to 
their 


bable. 
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their former Steps, and reſume their antient Principles and 
Elements, to clear by degrees the Perplexity in which 
they find themſelves. And when they are uſed to ſtudy 
Ar Examination, it is not eaſy to change it. So that 
they rather incline to believe nothing, becauſe they will not 
ſearch into any thing as they ought to do. X 

As very few ſet up the Truth for their only or principal 
View, tho' ſo worthy in itſelf, and fo worthy of Gop, 
(n) who is the Source of it, ſo few will take the needful 
Pains to know it : They are content to paſs for knowing 
Men, without the Reality of it; and ＋ wiſh, is to 
be thought ſo by others. Now Men arrive at this End 
juite otherwiſe by not examining, than by taking that 
D for they who have read, talk, remark, and re- 
member the greateſt Variety of Subjects, are uſually looked 
upon as the moſt Knowing Pm | 

Bur is it poſſible to get à Name, when in the Learn- 
ing we value ourſelves upon, the Falſe is ſo mingled. with 
the True ? Very eafily ; for of the many that decide upon 
Reputation, few can, diſcern the Solid from the Bro. 
Mx x aſpire to Places and Preferments ; procure * 
as far as poſſible; e their Fortunes, Riches, 
Pleaſures. Employed and diſtracted about ſo; many, 
Things, different from true Knowledge, what Adyance, 
can they make in it? Nor do they reproach themſelyes, 
with a Negligence of ſearching after Truth, as ſoon..as 

Vor, IL A 514 A; 
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(mn) When the Sciences were in their Infancy, the Affęctation 
of univerſal Knowledge was even then falhionable. Cicero, (as; 
Orat. Lib. III.) ſpeaks of one Hippias, who pretended-at the O- 
lympic Games to be ignorant of nothing, either in the Liberal, 
or Mechanical Arts: He profeſſed to be a Geometrician, a Mar 
ſician, a Poet, a Phyſician, exc. He made bis own Cloaths, 
Shoes, Sc. He wore nothing, even to the Ring on his Finger, 
that was not his own Work. © Namque illos veteres doctores 
auctoreſque dicendi nullum genus diſputationis a ſe alienum 
putaſſe accepimus . Ex quibus Eleus Hippias, cum O- 
: 5 veniſſet, maxima illa quinquennali celebritate ludo- 
rum, gloriatus eſt, cuncta penè audiente Græcia, nihil eſſe ulla 
© in arte rerum omnium, quod ipſe neſciret, ee. 5 IR 


Socrates was the Scourge of this ſort of People; and it was to 
make their Pride more contemptible by his Modeſty, that he ſaid, 
I know but one Thing, which is, that I know nothing; this has been 
abuſed by the Pyrrhoniſts in their own Fayour. 
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they look upon the good Fate of being aſſured of it, to be 
25005 the Rate of Mankind. « wn h 
Wu x ſhould a Man paſs for a Wit and a Man of Learn- 
ing, if he does not make his Advantage of the Reputation 
it? It gre Admittance to Great Men, to their Tables, 
and their Pleaſures,” Is it not juſt to make a hand of a 
fortunate Genius? Why ſhould not a Man reap the Fruits 
of his Labours * But then, does not he by this Chaſe of 
the Reward, ceaſe to merit it? He loſes the beſt Part of 
his Time, interrupts ' his Progreſs; and leaves it off, when 
he is moſt able to carry it an. But, ſays a Man of Plea» 
ſare and Fortune, wy ſhould I ſpend my Lite in ſuper- 
fluous Endeavours, when the Mind can never get above 
Probability? The Exterior of Nature appears amuſing, but 
when we would trate into their Secrets, her Charms va- 
niſh, Now it is in all the Sciences, as in that of Nature; we 
feed upon pleafing Illuſions, but, on better Attention, we only 
adyange to condemn the Steps we have taken. There are 
certain Bounds which we cannot touch e entering 
into a Region full of Monſters, and Difficulties. Thus Men 


of Underſtanding and Reputation plead for their Idleneſs, 
and diſcourage the Batre 1 


A ntentioned, by the panic Terrors 
they put, into them. 
£3 4 H 


E X that purfue the Truth in good Earneſt, but are 
of too ſlow or impatient a Temper, are angry that they 
do not at firſt meet with it; and {till more, that they are 
diſappointed of it from Time to Time; and in this Diſ- 
humour, looking on a Thing to be impoſſible, that is onl 
difficult, they forſake a Deſign that does not at the bl 
appear to flatter them with Hopes of Succeſs. | 
"Ornzxxs, whoſe Minds are equally vain, briſk, and 
netrating, take ſo much Pleaſure in diſcovering the Mi- 
Rakes of their Teachers, and ſurmounting, by this, the 
Maſters they reverenced in their Youth, that, enſnared by 
this ambitious Pleaſure, they reſolve to put all the Plea- 
ſure of their Studies in contuting, and eriticifing : thus 
they contract an unfortunate Habit of taking all things by 
the Reverſe; of ſhutting their Eyes to the Truth, and 
turning them from Evidence, to the Glare of falſe Lights. 
This generally happens to all litigious and wrangling, 
Tempers. The exceffive Habit of iſputing, which they, 
acquire in the Schools, becomes by this means the mo 
— Rock they can ſplit upon, | 
Tn x Airs of Authority which the eſt Part of 
Maſters give themſelves, may corrupt hot 


op * 


at 
eir Scholars in, 
more 
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more Senſes than one; and it muſt be owned, that it may 
eafily turn thoſe, who do not love a ſervile Submiſſion, to 
the Side of Pyrrhoniſm. It is a great Satisfaction to a dif 
fatisfied Scholar, to accuſe his Matter of knowin nothing; 
and it is the fooliſh Vanity of a Teacher, who knows but 
little, and thinks he knows every thing, that ſeems to au- 
thoriſe this Pleaſure ; and it muſt be owned, that it 
makes it at leaſt the more excuſable. of | 

I x ſhort, we have the Misfortune to be ſet free at once 
from our Directors, at an Age, when the Paſſions rule with 
the greateſt Force; then, led on by their impetuous Move- 
ments, we deliver ourſelves up to their ſeducing Pleaſures, 
and are ſubject to theſe new Maſters, with the more Agree- 
ableneſs, and the leſs Reſerve, as confidering all things 
to be doubttul, and knowing no certain Rules ; and ima- 
gining, that this entitles us to make our Fancy our only 
Rule (n). We look upon ourſelves to be above every thing, 
when we have once had the Conrage to get above Rel. 
gion; and it is the Triumph of our Pride, to regard that 
as a thing uncertain. | 

Cox RU TION of Heart is the great Principle of 
Pyrrhoniſm : We love to reconcile our Underftandings and 
Inclinations (o); and a Man that gives himſelf up to the 
Impreſſions of the Senſes, and the Wanderings of the TIma- 
gination, which have nothing fixed, does mot blame him- 

Vo. II. 3 elf 
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) Cicero looked upon Diſpute as an Exerciſe very proper to 
quality an Orator for ſpeaking upon all Subjects that ſhould offer. 

Omnium bonarum * ſcriptores ac doctores & legendi & 
pervolutandi ; & exercitationis causi laudandi, interpretandi, 
corrigendi, vituperandi, refellendi; diſputandumque de omni re 
in contrarias partes, & quicquid erit in quaque re, quod proba- 
bile videri poterit, eliciendum atque dicendum. De Orat. Lib. I. 

Ars enim earum rerum eſt, qua ſciuntur: Oratoris autem om- 
nis actio opinionibus, non ſcientia continetur. Nam & apud eos 
dicimus, qui neſciunt, & ea dicimus quæ neſcimus ipſi. Itaque 
& illi alias aliud iiſdem de rebus & ſentiunt & judicant; & nos 
contrarias ſæpè cauſas dicimus, non modò ut Craſſus contra me 
dicat aliquando, aut ego contra. Craſſum, cum alterutri neceſſe 
ſit falſum dicere ; ſed etiam ut uterque noſtrum eadem de re alias 
aliud defendat, cùm plus uno verum eſſe non poſſit, c. Lib. II. 

Ego non quæro nunc, quæ ſit Philoſophia veriſſima, ſed quæ 
Oratori conjuncta maxime, exc. Lib. III. | 

(o Hoc habent inter cætera boni mores, placent ſibi & per- 
manent. Levis eſt malitia, ſæpè mutatur, non in melius, ſed n 
aliud. Sen. Ep, XLV11, 
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ſelf for Levities, when he is perſuaded, there is no certain 
Rule, and while he lives at random, he congratulates 
himſelf on living regularly. | 
AMA enters the World without Principle, without a 
\ Syſtem well connected and demonſtrated ; he finds him- 
ſelf unguarded againit a thouſand Seducements ; and re- 
ſembles one that goes unarmed into the Field of Rattle. 
RzLiG610N ought to be eſtabliſned on ſolid Founda- 

tions; for in ſhaking that, a Man muſt overturn every 
thing, and to diſengage himſelf from it, he muſt doubt of 
all things: Now k this is a Glory to him, that to obſcure 
the Certainty of it, he muſt extinguiſh all other Truths. 
But the greateſt Surprize is, that Nine who are not de- 
bauched or licentious in Life, make a Difficulty of living 
with Decency, according to the Dignity of our Nature, 
and the Hopes of a better World. Perhaps the Mean- 
neſſes and Puerility with which Religion has been clogged, 

the Superſtitions that are mixed with it, the uſeleſs Parts 
that have been added to it, the Auſterity, the melancholy 
Air, the Conſtraint, that goes along with the firſt InftruQt 
ons of it, given to Children, form Impreſſions in the Heart, 
that are not eafily effaced, and incline a Man to Sadneſs, 
and Reluctance, when he is called by others, or moves 
himſelf to Devotion. 
TRE Machine is accuſtomed from. its Infancy to heat 
Maſs, or a Sermon, at certain Days and Hours; and all 
its Life long it keeps on the Practice, as a Man does af 
taking Snuff, or going to a public Place, where he 
often is tired, and gapes, as he does at a Sermon. Little 
Souls, who are commonly the moſt enſlaved to Cuſtom, 
eaſily yield to this; and this alone, joined with ſome 
Gall ractices of the ſame nature, makes up all their Re- 
ligion. But there are in the World, more elevated Spirits, 
that bear the Yoke of a laviſh Cuſtom with more Imp«- 
tience; a Cuſtom that does not recompence the Conſtraint 
by any reaſonable Advantages. If Men of this Turn only 
know the Exteriors of Religion, and if they have been al 
ways propoſed to them from their Infancy, as the capital 
Part, or almoſt the whole of it, they arc in great Hazard 
of paſſing the. reſt of their Days without Religion, for 
want of knowing it. | | 

Ir is certain, that the falſe Ideas we have of Regen 
from our Infancy, lead much to Pyriboniſm. At firſt, 2 
Man perſuades. himſelf, without Proof, on the Force 0 
hearing it repeated with a firm Tone, and an aſſured Air, 


that 
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that this and that is the true and moſt natural Senſe of a 
Paſſage, and that this and that Maxim is eſſential to Re- 
ligion. A Man perceives after that theſe pretended 
ruths, imbibed with our Milk, are incompatible with 
the pure Lights of good Senſe: On this, he makes it a 
Duty to ſacrifice his Reaſon to ſome Prejudices, which 
he a with the Name of Faith; but after having 
been ſome time accuſtomed not to reckon upon Evidence, 
he comes likewiſe not to reckon upon Obſcurity; he aban- 
dons his pretended Faith, and all becemes uncertain in 
Religion, as well as in the Sciences. 6 
AFTER a Man has been obliged; from his Infancy to 
ctiſe certain imaginary Duties, in which Superſtition 
bas a larger Share than Reaſon, he finds at laſt, that it 
is more contrary to good Senſe, to figure to himſelf a Go p, 
who is pleaſed with theſe Grimaces, and is ready to puniſh 
the moſt dreadfully a Negligence of them; than one who 
gives up Men to their own Liberty, without demanding 
an Account of their Conduct. Superſtition ſuppoſes 4 
Meanneſs in Go p, Deiſm only ſu poſes in him an Indif- 
ference, that is unworthy of his Wiſdom. The former 
ſeems more incompatible to the Divinity, than the latter. 
So that a Man paſſes from an Extremity that is leſs pro- 
bable, and extremely uncaſy, to one where we ſind more 
Repoſe. The Heart naturally makes this Tranſition. 
HERE would be fewer Libertines, and Religion 
would be embraced by all that have a little regard for 
Reaſon, if the Teachers of it were reaſonable Men. What 
is mixed with it occaſions Miſtakes about it; and the more 
Men inſiſt on what the Lo R D has taught them, they find 
the Eſſentials of Religion preſſed down by Externals, that 
are too much re arded : and ſome, who reaſon too preci- 
pitately, carry their Concluſions too far, and by degrees: 
orſake the eſſential Part, by the reaſonable Pleaſure they 
take in rejecting the ſuperfluous (P). no yoP 
| | K 3 Ont 
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() I think there is more Barbarity in eating a living Man, 
than a dead one; in torturing, roaſting, and raking to the Dogs 
and the Swine, a ſenſible Body, ( as we have read, and lately 
ſeen among Neighbours and Fellow-Citizens ; and what is worſe, 
under Pretence of Piety) than to roaſt and eat it after it is dead. 
Montagne, Book I. Chap. XXX. 2 
After the Example of our Holy Guide, many have bore the 


Croſs out of Devotion. It is credibly reported, that King 
| | S. Lewis 
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On x Cauſe of Pyrrhomſm, is the Ignorance and Va- 
nity of ſome Divines, who will not be ſuſpected of Igno- 
rance in what a Man may be capable of knowing, and 
having only glanced upon Philoſophy, ( with which ſome. 
times they have no Cauſe to be well pleaſed) take Refu 
in ſaying, that it cannot ſatisfy a reaſonable Man ; and do 
not well perceive, that by this Language they ſacrifice the 
Intereſt of Truth, and of Religion in general, to that of 
their Reputation, or their venerable Chimera's. 
Wu a Man has laid down a falſe Principle, he goes 
from Conſequence to Conſequence, and from Error to 
Error, till he comes to the moſt palpable Extravagances ; 
but in the good Opinion which he has of himſelf, and 
rejudiced as he is in favour of all he has once concluded, 
* will retrench nothing; Doubt itſelf ap a want of 
Faith; and he will rather own, that Reaſon is often 
poſite to Truth, than be in Suſpence about the Truth of a 
| Conſequence, which does not appear to be reaſonable. In 
the mean time, Reaſon is the Foundation of all our Cer- 
tainty ; it demonſtrates to us the Truth of EY 
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8. Lewis wore a Hair-Cloth, till in his Old Age he had a Diſpen- 
ſation from his Confeſſor; and that every Friday he was beaten 
over the Shoulders by his Prieſt with five Iron Chains, which he 
wore in the Night for that Purpoſe. William, our laſt Duke of 
Guyenne, Father of that Eleanor who left this Duchy to the Houles 
of France and England, always wore, in the 10 or 12 laſt Years 
of his Life, a Suit of Armour, under a Religious Habit, by way 
of Penitence. Foulques, Count of Anjou, went to Jeruſalem, to 
be ſcourged there by two of his Servants, with a Rope about his 
Neck, before the Sepulchre of our Lo RAD. Even now, every 
Good Friday, you ſeemany Men and Women in ſeveral Places, 
beat themſelves till they tear off their Fleſh, and ſtrike to their 
yery Bones. This I have often ſeen, without Witchcraft, Ch, XL. 


I ſaw, ſome Years ago, a Dean of S. Hilary of Poictiers, dris 
yen to-that Solitude by the Force of his Melancholy, that when 
I entered his Chamber, it was two and twenty Years ſince he 
had been out of it; and he had all his Actions, and his Health, 
free and eaſy, except a Defluxion of Rheum: on his Breaſt, He 
would hardly ſuffer any to come in and ſee him, one Day in a 
Week : He was always ſhut up in his Chamber by himſelf, ex- 
cept a Servant, that brought him his Diet once a day, and onl 
came in, and then went out again. His Employ was to wal 
about in his Room,and read a Book, (for he had ſome Learning) 
in a Reſolution to ſtay till his Death in this Poſture ; which hap- 
pened ſome time aſter, Book II. Chap. VIII. | 
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and affords us Rules for a ſure Explication of it: So that 
to own that this, which appears abſurd and contradictory 
to him, when it makes uſe of all its Application, may yet 
be true, is to ſhake all our Knowledge by ſapping the 
Certainty of its Foundation ; it is to'overthrow Religion, 
and make it a Prey to Scruples, by a miſtaken Zeal for 
ſome of its pretended Principles. | . 
HumMaNz Reaſon is little; it is blind; it is proud; 
ſay they, with much Gravity and Devotion, who judge of 
the Reaſon of all the World by the miſerable State of 
their own. It is fooliſh to ſay, that Littleneſs and Vanity 
are the Appendages of Reaſon ; which, on the contrary, 
enlightens us, and makes us at once both ſolid and modeſt. 
The Little and the Vain, far from compoſing the reaſon- 
able Man, form purely the impertinent: A Man muſt 
have a good deal of Preſumption to draw his own Picture 
himſelf, and ſay boldly, here is a juſt Picture of Reaſon, - 
the greateſt Gift of GO p; his ſhining Image; for we are 
wiſe, and pleaſe him, by Conſequence, in Proportion as 
we are reafonable. 
Ta rs infinite Abaſement of Reaſon to Faith, has an 
Air of Zeal and Religion; the Tone and Air, with which 
this Parallel is made, impoſes ſtill upon the Ignorant ;_ but 
the Divines, who are intruſted with the ſacred Pepoſitum 
of Religion, ought to be more circumſpect in Defence of 
it, and not by their blind Zeal and Imprudence, furniſh 
Weapons to the Fanatic, and the Pyrrhboniſt. Montagne, 
who turns all in favour of his darling Hypotheſis, ſpeaks 
very devoutly in behalf of the Pyrrhoman, (Book II. 
Chap. XII.) How much more teachable and complying with 
the Laws of Religion, and Society, is the plain and iucu- 
rious Mind, than thofe that are the Inſpectors and Teachers 
of Canſes divine and humane? The Invention of Man 
has nothing ſo probable and uſeful. It prefents 4 Man 
naked and empty, acknowledging his natural Weakneſs ; 
apt to receive any Impreſſion from above ; unagornes with 
humune Science , and therefore more ſit to lodge the aivine : 
Annulling its own Judgment, in order to give more Place 
to Faith; neither misbelieving, nor eſtabliſhing any Maxim 
againſt the common Laws and Obſervances ;, humble, obe- 
dient, tractable, ſtudious, ſworn Enemy of Here and by 
conſequence, keeping clear of the vain and irreh:gious Opi- 
mons, introduced by the falſe Sefts. It is a fair Paper, 
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The more we commit ourſelveg to GO D, and renounce our- 
ſelves, the more valuable we Gal be to Him. | 
Ma vp 4a m Des Houlieres has built upon the Principle of 
ſome Divines, and their Contempt of Reaſon, a Moral, 
which their . joined with ſome ſmall Remainder 
of that Reaſon they ſo much decry, will never ap- 
prove (4). 8 
Ix Reaſon is incapable of giving us Light into what is 
of moſt Conſequence for us to know, we have no certain 
Rule at all ; a Stroke upon Reaſon will fall upon Mora- 
lity, and if it were not ha pily a Stroke in the Air, it 
would overturn the Principles of Virtue. If Reaſon be 
uncertain, Fancy will be a Law to us; ſo that we ſhall 
1 550 Theology, to which Libertines will be much o- 
bliged. 
Tux Fondneſs of knowing every thing, that of invent - 
ing; the Invectives uſed againſt Reaſon (7); Fanaticiſm; 
all combine to diſpoſe us to Pyrrhoniſm. So likewiſe, 
the Diſputes of the Learned diſpoſe us to look on every 
Deſign of inſtructing Men in the Grounds of Truth, to be 
too chimerical, and ꝓreſumptuous. Nothing is more over- 
ſtrained, than this Conſequence, Men Aids, without 
underſtanding themſelves, or having well ſtated the Quo: 
ſtion; and they decide by Intereſt: Is it ſurpriſing, that 
mn do not agree? But to conclude from hence the Ne- 
ceſſity of Pyrrhoniſm, a Man muſt ſuppoſe there are ſome 
Defects which cannot be repaired. Many conduct their 
Studies amiſs; therefore, if well conducted, they will have 
45 no 
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; (4). Les Moutans, 1dylle, & Reflex. diver. XIII. & XVII. 
.. .  Cependant nous avons, Cc. | | 


So ueal is humane Reaſon, and ſo vain, 
_ That Brutes are better, happier far, than Man, 


(lt is properly a Chaſe of our Game. We are inexcuſable 
22 it wrong : but to fail of the Quarry, is another 
thing; for we are born to ſearch after Truth: but to poſſeſs it 
belongs to a Greater Power. It is not, as Democritus ſaid, hid 
in the Bottom of the Deep; but rather exalted to an infinite 
Height, in the Divine Knowledge. The World is nothing elſe 
but a School of Inquiry; it is not who ſhall win the Race, but 
who ſhall run it in the beſt Manner. He that ſpeaks true may 
as well play the Fool, as he that ſpeaks falſe; for we are upon 
the Manner, not the Matter of ſpeaking, Montagne, Book III. 
Chap. VIII. 125 
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no better Succeſs. This is abſurd. Let a Man reflect on 
the Characters of thoſe who uſurp the Title of Learned; 
ſome are ambitious, and mind nothing, but what leads to 
Preferment, or may perpetuate a Name: others are opi- 

nionated, who feel only two Pleaſures, one of findi 
Fault, the other of never ogg go their Hold: others 
are ſervile Spirits, who, incapable of Elevation, gravely 
read to their Diſciples, in an advanced Age, what they 
had ſlaviſhly written in their Youth, under Maſters as 
worthleſs as themſelves: Some of mean Extraction, who 
know nothing of Greatneſs of Soul, and the pure Love of 
Truth; ſome weak Spirits, who, placed in their Vocations 
by Conſtraint, or reduced to chuſe it by Neceſſity, trouble 
their Heads with a conſtant Effort of reading above their 
Capacity; ſome, in ſhort, who have no other Idea of 
Knowing, but of a Memory filled up with Collections, all 
Doctors, as they call them, are yet no more than Aﬀes, 
loaden with Science (S). We find likewiſe among theſe 
Pretenders to Learning, ſome, who, unable to put ordina- 
ry Matters in a new and engaging Light, talk of nothing 
but Paradoxes ; who deſire to ſhine, rather than be uſeful ; 
to appear, than to be learned; and are leſs. concerned to 
avoid a Miſtake, than to diſguiſe it. Why ſhould a Man 
deſpair to find the Truth, becauſe ſome have miſſed it, 
who never ſearched for it; and prefer a Paſſion for Money, 
Rank, Privileges, Wine, and Debauchery, to the Love of. 
Truth? In the Diſputes of thoſe, who deſerve a little bet-. 
ter the Name of learned Men, there is more of Miſcon- 
ſtruction in Words, than true Opn of Sentiments; 
more apparent Diſtance, than real. Let a Man examine. 
Things without Prejudice and Paſſion, and he will be con- 
_ of the Truth of what I ſay. . f 
For want of a near Inſight into thoſe, who are called 
learned Men, we are ſurprized that they are miſtaken, 
when we ought rather to be amazed, that they are no. 
oftener erroneous than they are. Ignorance Paſſion, 
| % give 
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() Efficit hoc Philoſophia, medetur animis, inanes ſolicitu- 
dines detrahit ; cupiditatibus liberat, pellit timores, ſed hæc ejus 
vis non idem poteſt apud omnes. Fortes enim non modò For- 
tuna adjuvat, ſed multo magis ratio, exc. Philoſophus 
in ratione vitæ peccans, hoc turpior eſt, quod in officio, cujus 
Magiſter eſſe vult, labitur, artemque vitæ profeſſus, labitur in 


vita, Cic. Tuſc. Queſt, Lib. II. 
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give Birth to an Opinion; Idleneſs and Intereſt make them 
adopt it; Time renders it awful, and at laſt a Man who 
has the Courage to examine it without Prejudice, diſcovers 
the Ridiculouſneſs of it. If this had been ſo examined at 
its firſt Riſe, had that Examination been looked upon as 
a Proof, that the Mind of Man is doomed to eternal Un- 
certainty ? Would the Supineneſs of many Ages give 
Weight to a Proof, that in itſelf has none at all 
If Men had it more at Heart to know clearly, than to 
contradict; and to find out the Truth by the Help of others, 
rather than diſturb them in the Search they make, Diffe- 
rence of Opinions would occaſion the ſounding of Thin 
to the Bottom; and after having weighed them all calmly, 
a Man would ſee better what he ought to embrace; he 
would join together all that is true in them, and diſcard 
the contrary. | | 
MAN x learned Men of the XVth Century are accuſed 
of an Inclination to Pyrrhoniſm ; and perhaps not unjuſtly ; 
for the Perplexity Men were in, both in Divinity, a 
Philoſophy, in that Age, may be the Cauſe, that Men of 
ory Underſtanding, and Lovers of Truth, ſeeing it oppo- 
e to all that was eſtabliſhed and anthoriſed for a great 
Length of Time, were diſcouraged, and took the Side of 
Doubting. . 
Wu weſce Men of Learning agree fo little, jar 
with one another, and give way to Paſſions, that do them 
no Credit, we ought to conclude, that what they agree in, 
ſhould be inconteſtable. Therefore let us diſtinguiſh this, 
take it for a Principle, and make uſe of it with all the At- 
tention and Precaution imaginable, in order to go farther. 
F own, that the Prepoſſeſſions, the Precipitancy, and Con- 
ceit of the Halt-Learned, have created a great Confu- 
ſion in the Sciences; I agree, that this is a Check to 
thoſe, who would ſtudy in good Earneſt, and makes them 
often fumble ; but for all that, the Way is laid open, and 
tho! it be ſtill roughened with Thorns, yet it is not impoſſi- 
ble to clear them. Let us then diſintangle ourſelves by 
degrees, as far as we can. If we do not advance a grear 
deal, let us be content to advance a little, but ſurely, an 
not lazily : our Poſterity will finiſh the reſt. Had every 
Man, fince the firſt Entrance of Philoſophy, without 
troubling himſelf about the Length of his P $, pro- 
5e to himſelf the clearing of one Part of it, without 


caving any Error in it, it would be much eaſier to carry it 
on; and even in beginning, we ſhould find ourſelves 1 
| | ann 
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vanced forward. Let us religiouſſy do in favour of our Po- 
ſterity, what our Predeceſſors have neglected to do for us: 
let us amend by their Faults; ſtudy their Rules; make 
them familiar to us; follow thoſe more ſcrupulouſly 35 and 
before we ſay, they could not draw the Truth from that 
deep and gloomy Bottom, where ſhe lies concealed, there- 
fore none can draw it from thence: let us endeavour to 
make uſe of longer Cords, and employ ſuch Veſſels as are 
leſs brittle ; that is, let us improve. on the Aſſiſtances, 
which they neglected (t). . 
Wu x ſome Pyrrhowſts, who pretend to be more rea- 
ſonable than others, ſay, with an Air of Modeſty and Cau- 
tion, they dare not account any Propoſition to be true, but 
own many to be probable ; they do not ſurely attend to 
what they ſay : for can they think a Propoſition comes near 
to Truth and Certainty, if they have no Idea of them, or 
of the Marks of either? If they have a Rule, by which 
they examine a Propoſition, they know that Rule, and 
diſtinguiſh what approaches to it from what is more re- 
mote. But if they know neither a Rule, nor its Applica- 
tion, then they know not whether one Thing be more pro- 

bable than another. All is uncertain to them ; and 
haps it is not leſs unjuſt to maintain their Parents, than 
to kill them. If they underſtand, that what they take ſo 
much Trouble not to believe, ſhould paſs for probable, F 
aſk, whether this be the Effect of Evidence, or ſome In- 
clination for it? This ſhould make its Truth ſuſpected, 
far from giving a Probability to it. But if an Evidence 
we can hardly refift, makes a Propoſition appear to be Þ- 
oy z 
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(:) We may be allowed to ſay, that the Sciences are ſtill in 
their Infancy; either becauſe they could be no more than very 
imperfect among the Antients; or that we have almoſt entirely 
lo the Traces of them, during the long Darkneſs of Barbariſm 
or becauſe Men did not take good Methods in them, till about an 
Age ago. If we take an Hiſtorical View of the Adyance they 
have already made in ſo ſmall a Space, againſt the falſe Preju- 
dices that have oppoſed them from all Parts, the Obſtacles of 
Authority and Power, the prevailing Coldneſs ro uncommon 
Points of Knowledge, the ſmall Number of thoſe, who are de- 
voted to it; and the Weakneſs of the Motives, that have engaged 
them to it; we ſhould be aſtoniſhed at the Greatneſs and Rapi- 
dity of their Courſe, we ſhould ſee all of them newly ſprung 
from nothing, and perhaps ſhould be too ſanguin in our Hopes 
of attaining them. Hiſt, de Acad, de Sci. An. 1699. Pref. 
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bable; that which will 8 it out of our Power not to be 
ſatisfied with it, will make a Propoſition more than proba- 
ble; it will make it certain; and this Evidence we find in 


a great number of Propoſitions, if we will be attentive to 


CHAP. FT. 


Of PRINCIPLES. 


| I. nr x by a moderate Attention 
A Principle MN to the two Terms that com- 
and Problem, M ſe a Propoſition, we find at 
4 | ys firſt their Relation to one ano- 


| VT ther, and ſee by that, whether 
| u weought 2 or deny it; 
if the firſt Term contains the ſecond, or the Excluſion of 
it, that Propoſition is called a Principle. But when we 
are to reaſon, and uſe a third Idea to ſhew the Relation 


of the Subject and Attribute, that is called a Problem. 
| II. Ir the Mind could not be ſure of 


There are many Propoſitions, without the help of any 
Principles. Proof, it would be impoſſible to be certain 
of any thing. For fince every Proof is ex- 
fled by a Propoſition, that wants to be proved itſelf by 
other, nothing could have been ever, in that Caſe, de- 
monſtrated from the Beginning of the World. But we 
need only be ſenfible of ourſelves, and reflect on our own 
Experience, and what paſſes within us, to be convinced, 
that many Propoſitions deſerve the Name of a Principle. 
The Whcle is greater than its Part: What acts, exiſts: It 
is impoſſhle a Thing ſhould be and uot be at the ſame 
Tux Facility with which all Men form certain Ideas; 

the Neceflity they find they are in, to aſſent to the Propo- 

fitions that are made'u 71 them, plain! ve, that the 
Author of Nature has Ik ed that we hall take them for 
the Rules and Principles of ol Notions. 


III. Sincz 
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III. SINE all obſcure Queſtions are ,, — 
cleared by the means of Principles, it would fun muſe 
ſeem, that it would be the beſt way to make ſelves — 
a great Collection of them, to engrave them rnciples. 
in the Memory, and to have them always | 
ready and familiar, for our Occaſion (. But on better 
Thoughts, we ſhall find this Advice more ſpecious than 
neceflary. For, 1. They are not connected, and depen- 
dant one upon another: ſo that it is not eaſy to remember 
them. 2. They are too numerous ; and while we learn 
many, we muſt overlook a multitude of others. 3. The 
Care we mult take to render them familiar, will be an 
Hindrance to other more eſſential Precepts; as thoſe of 
doing all in order, and exact Conſequence. 4. All o_ 
ſtions, that are a little compounded, are oftener decided by 
the Conclufions that have gone before them, than by the. 
firſt Principles; which are only applied to the moſt fimple 
Queſtions ; ſo that their Uſe is not fo extenfive as we fup- 
poſe it. 5. When we have attained the Method, which 
we ſhall explain in the Fourth Part of this Book, that is, 
the Manner of examining, and conſidering a Queſtion, this 
will ſoon create in the Mind ſuch Principles, as are neceſ- 
ſary to the clearing of it; whether it has already known 
them, or they were not in our Thoughts before. 8 
IV. Fox MERLY,' when Skill in Di- . 
ſputes, that is, Facility in Diſputing, paſſed * 4 — 
for the moſt beautiful Flower of Philols „ 2 = 
and the molt ſhining Fruit of our Studies rid obs Sine. 
nothing could be more convenient, than to of Principles, 
have at hand, upon all diſputable Matters, =o 
certain Principles, which were agreed upon, and were called 
Canons. 'This was current Money, which it was not al-. 
lowable to refuſe; and when a Man was attacked by this. 
Battery, he durſt not uſe a Negative ; but was obliged, in 
order to his Defence, to turn and puzzle his Brain, to find 
out ſome Diſtinctions. Theſe Canons, that they might be 
applied to a great number of Caſes, were expreſſed in ge- 
neral Terms; they were looſe and indeterminate Propofi- 
tions; and this is one, Cauſe why it has been thought, chat 
all particular Notions are drawn' from the general. 'The 
Bigotry to Words, which is ſo ordinary among Men, and 
eſpecially among the Schoolmen, has involved them — 
| this 
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() See the Log. of Mrs, Clanberge, Gaſſendi, & Mariotte. 
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this Error. After having ſaid, that a particular Propoſi- 


tion is always contained in a general one, they took this 
Maxim in a literal Senſe, and concluded, that all we know 
on determinate Subjects, is drawn from general Propoſiti- 
ons, as we draw a Book from a Library, and a Diſcourſe 
from our Memory. But nothing is more falſe : for the 
general are from the particular, on the contrary. We ſay, 
a certain Body is divitible, before we think in general, that 
all Body is ſo: We meaſure two Lengths with the ſame 
Ell, and by that conclude they are ,equal, before we ſay 
in general, Things that are equal to a Thitd, are equal to 
one another. And an evident Proof, that determinate 
Propoſitions are more natural to us than the general, is, 
that to clear up the latter, we always deſcend to Exam- 
les, that is, to the particular. I do not ſay, that general 
es are Concluſions, that draw all their Certainty 
from the particular, which we colle& to form them; for 
a Collection of theſe ſeldom makes an univerſal Propoſi- 
tion; but that the Ideas of determinate Objects, aſſembled 
in the Mind, are the Occaſions of our paſſing by degrees to 
Ideas more general, and at laſt, to form the univerſal ab- 
ſolutely from them. But we know the Truth of an uni- 
verſal Propoſition, to which we arrive by Steps, when we 
ſee its Attribute contained in a Subject that is uni verfal, 
and _ by running thro' all the Particulars, to which it is 
applicable. | | | * 
＋ a general 1 N ſhould contain effectually all 
the Particular, to which it is applicable, we ſhould ſee 
them in it; for a Propoſition is compoſed of Ideas; Ideas 
are conſcious Acts; and by Conſequence, we ſee all that 
theſe Acts are, and all they contain. But we paſs from the 
View of a general Propoſition to the Diſcovery and the 
View of one that is particular, if this be drawn from it, as 
having been contained in it, and ſo we paſs from one to 
the other; becauſe we muſt carry on an uniform Way of 
Thinking on like Subjects. | | 
Ar TER the ſame Manner we may, and do really paſs 
from the View of a particular. Propoſition, to the View of 
another, that is like it. But as determinate Objects contain 
Differences, with ſome few like Attributes, and ſo 

may reſemble in one Senſe, and may be oppoſite in another, 


theſe Differences wy ſometimes perplex, and give room 
to Diſputes, and Evaſions, and we ſhall maintain, that there 


is no Conſequence from one Example to another, becauſe 
they are not equal. It is for this Reaſon, that we prefer 
Mis | general 
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eneral Maxims, which have no Difficulty that 
2 and for the moſt part, we make op N 
them, and a Practice to apply them to particular Caſes. 

V. Ir is true then, that we have an 22 
Aſſurance of a determinate Propoſition, in- Whether thers 
dependently of the eneral, that es to br a 7 3 
contain it. We ſee that a Beam is leſs than tbe firſt Prim 
an entire Houſe ; becauſe we ſee in general, .. 
that the Idea of a Part denotes ſumethi ; 
ſmaller, than the Idea of the Whole; ſo tar, that we did 
not think of it, when we ſuppoſed, that the Truth of par- 
ticular Propoſitions depended on the Truth of thoſe that are 
moxe general; and it is of no Uſe to fatigue, ourſelves about 
it, when upon that Suppoſition, we made a. Search, among 
Principles, for the firſt and moſt uni verſal, and that from 
which all the reſt were derived. TP el 

Ir is no Wonder, that Men do not agree about this firſt 
Principle, ſince at the Bottom there is no firſt at all; but 
all are equally firſt, all independent one upon another; all 
certain, by their proper Evidence; and ſince we have no 
need of another Propoſition to ſee the Attribute of a Prin- 
ciple contained in its Subj Every Man has pretend 
that his is the firſt; and he would be right, if he had not 
called it ſo, to the Excluſion of others; — every Principlo 
is independent; and as the ſame Evidence, that obliges us 
to receive the one as ſuch, obliges us likewiſe to receive 
the others, we may paſs from one to any we pleaſe; fince 
we cannot, without a capricious Extra vagance, yield to 
one Evidence, and yet refuſe another, that is equally clear 
and convincing. e 4, 

WEN it is aſked, what is the firſt Truth which a 
Man knows; if the Queſtion be of Fact, it cannot be re- 
ſolved, For, who can remember his firſt Affirmation, or 
Negation, and the Occaſion of either? The firſt Rules 
we follow are not therefore the firſt Objects: of our Know- 
ledge, and we obſerve them without having ever reflected 
upon them. For Inſtance, we muſt aſſent to Evidence, is 
one of the firſt ; but we aflent to it, before we ſay that. 8 
we truly affirm, that we ſee the Idea of the Attribute con- 
tained in the Idea of the Subject: We are a thouſand 
times convinced, that we truly affirm this, ſe we fee 
Things in this manner, without having ever reflected, that 
we atfrm it in Conſequence of that View. It, in diſputing 
about the firſt known Truth, we mean the Order of Philo, 


ſophiſing, beginning, or re-c ing our Studies, 
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would be preſuming on ourſelves too far; and aſſuming 
too much Authority to propoſe our own Example as a Law 
to others. I reflect, that I think, and would inſtruct my 
ſelf; I am ſenſible, that I form Perceptions, that I collect 
them, &c. 'Theſe Perceptions are conſcious Acts; but 
ſome only repreſent themſelves to me, others ſome diffe- 
rent Thing. This is the Order I have followed in my 
Logic: If others have taken more convenient Methods, 
a have entered by other Avenues, I do not condemn 
them, or invite them to go back, in order to bear me Com- 


pany in mine. # * JA 
VI. Trzss firſt Principles have re- 
In what Senſe ceived the Name of Avioms, a Greek Word; 
En wang that fignifics Worth or Dignity ; becauſe 
, i” theſe Propoſitions are worthy of our Aequi- 
eee.ſeäeence in themſelves. ' They deſerve it by 
their 191.94 Evidence; and not that of Proofs, whereof 
they have no Neceſſity. They are likewiſe called common 
Notions; but we muſt not therefore think, they are ſo many 
Maxims, engraved in certain Corners of the Mind, which 
all know, when they read them within themſelves. ' They 
who pretend this, ſuffer themſelves to be blinded by me- 
taphorical Expreſſions, and have no Idea of what they ſay. 
Theſe nen which we admit without Heſitation, as 
ſoon as we underſtand them, are very numerous, almoſt to 
an Infinity: ſo that many are not thought of by a multi- 
tude of Men. But what they have in common, that has 
iven riſe to the Expreſſion, and the Fiction built upon it, 
1s, that each Man is born with Faculties and Diſpofitions, 
that enable him eaſily to form theſe firſt Ideas, and collect 
them to ſerve as Principles on occaſion; to conceive, and 
admit them, as ſoon as others preſent themſelves to them. 
Now this great Facility of comprehending them, as ſoon 
as we hear them pronounced, tho' it be the firſt time, 
makes us put them in the Rank of Things we have known | 
already; — we know them with the ſame Clearneſs 
and Eaſe, with which we are accuſtomed to repeat what 
we have learned before. This is an uſual Fault of the , 
Mind of Man, to overftrain Reſemblances, and confound | 
together ſuch Things, as are ſomething like one another. | 
But from this, that Principles are as familiar as what we 
have long known, to conclude, that we are born with them, | 
is to give into a Chimera, ſomething like that of the Pla- | 
tonics, who imagine, that all our Knowledge is only Re- | 
miniſcence; a Revival of what we have known in 174 
1 - ITC, 


\ 
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Life; but have forgotten. There is no part of Knowledge 
heb we may not, in applying — to it, and ow 
tracing it over, make as tamiliar to us as common No- 
t10NsS, | , „ 3& ; . | : 9 299 
WREN I ſay, that we are born with theſe Faculties 
and Diſpoſitions, I do not mean, they are in all, or every 
Man, at all Times, in an equal Degree. For ſome have 
naturally more Vivacity, Penetration, and Extent of Mind, 
than others; which improve by Exerciſe. So that it ma 
be a Principle to one, which to another wants to be . 
He that is Maſter of thoſe Qualities, the moſt immediate 
forms Ideas of the Subject and Attribute, extenſive enough _ 
to ſee the ſecond contained in the firſt ; but another will 
have need of Help and Intervention from ſome third Ideas, 
to diſcover the Relation of theſe two. One counts upon 
his Fingers, to aſſure himſelf that 3 times 9 are 27; an- 
ther as readily, and evidently ſees it as hee does, that 3 times 
2 are 6; ſo that the Word Principle is often Relative. 
VII. Tr x Itch of eſtabliſſing a firſftt 
Principle, on which all the other ſhould de- Some Proofiof 
d, has introduced the Method of provi Principles. 
one Principle by another, that is — 7 0 ng 
to be more evident. This is a needleſs Trouble, and may 
give Way to fatal Habits of Thinking. It is dangerous to 
accuſtom ourſelves to ſearch for Proofs of Principles, becauſe 
it inures us to turn our Eyes from the Evidence we have, 
in defign to look after another that is greater. Now it is 
dangerous to make a Practice of doubting on what is cer- 
tain, and turning our Attention from what is clear: this in- 
clines us to, Chicanry, and Fyrrhoniſin. » {47 
Bur when Men will agree to theſe — ONE 
muſt be done > It is often fruitleſs, as I have faid, to re- 
cur to Proof, that cannot be clearer than the Principles 
themſelves; but as they, who refuſe to admit them, only 
do it by a Heavineſs of Underſtanding, or by Obſtinacy, 
you muſt take a different Method, according to either of 
theie. Caen i t p +63 20 „ hop hn 6 3608 
* Wax x a Man only wants Penetration, we muſt; explain 
the Terms of a Propoſition to him, and make him repear 
them to himſelf, putting the Definition in the place of the 
Thing defined. When the Senſe of theſe Terms is com 
pounded, we muſt ſeparate the Notions that compound it, 
make him attend to each apart, collect them one after 
another, and go over them often again, if neceſſary, to 


render t the more familiar and obvious. The under- 
V "7 | L ſtanding 
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ding of the Senſe of them will infallibly lead him to 
— 2 the Truth of them. y 
Bor if Obſtinacy be the Caſe, againſt. theſe Lights, 
we muſt, for a Moment, look upon that Principle to be 
falſe, that a Man is obſtinate in fejecting. From this we 
will conclude, that the contrary is true; from this Con- 
cluſion, as from a true Principle, we will draw a Conſe- 
quence z from that another; and ſo a third; till we come 
toa Propoſition ſo agreeable to the Principles we draw it 
from, and yet ſo abſurd, that it is not ble to aſſent to 
it. This Method, eſpecially when it is not accompanied 
with Raillery, and Infult, is entirely proper to reduce 
thoſe” who are not irrevocably perverſe, from a Pleaſure 
they take in it; for againſt theſe there is no Remedy, 
a Man of Senſe would do himſelf an Injuſtice to con- 
verſe with them. As to what remains, the Art of draw- 
ing Conſequences in this Manner, which we foreſee our 
Antagoniſt will contradict, this, like 2.5 others, is a 
Matter of Practice, rather than Precept. To attain it, a 
Man muſt be a perfect Maſter of what he handles, and 
know exactly the Matter, as to the Principles and Conſe- 
quences of them. * 
| I VIII. Wx diſtinguiſh Principles into 
The Diviſion Theoretical, and Practical: the firſt only 
Principles. regard Speculation, and barely preſent a 
5 8 Truth; as, Two Things, that reſemble a 
. have alſo ſome Reſemblance to one another. The 
tend directly to Practice, they either regulate, or 
Inſinnate it; as, Benefits aeſerve Acknowleagment ; Friend. 
Hip is worthy of a Return. This Diſtinction lays down 
nothing but what is true; and yet it is not the leſs ſuper- 
Auous. The Truth of ical Principles is known in the 
fame Manner, as that of Principles purely ſpeculative. A 
Man that has formed an Idea of a Benefit, that knows 
the Force of the Words Merit, and Acknowledgment, ſees 
that the laſt is contained in the Number of thoſe 'Thin 
that a Benefit deſerves; or, that to merit Acknowledg- 
— is one Conſequence annexed to the Idea of a Be- 
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Of PREjuDIiCEs. 


r confound many falſe Pro- Th, Defini- 
$ poſitions with common No- tion. 
2 tions; we aſſent to them (57 
Nunexamined, and found our Reaſonings 
upon them, on all Occaſions. As true 

Principles are the Source of all that is true 
in our Concluſions ; ſo falſe Principles, placed inſtead. of 
the true, are the principal, and almoſt the only Cauſe of all 
our Miſtakes. | 

Wx call theſe Prejuaices, that is, 2 that are 

ipitate, formed before the due Time, we exact. 
know the Things they turn upon. It 

II. Somz Men in their Infancy, and 2 origia of 
many during their whole Life, judge only ;,,, 
of Thi O * the Report of the Senſes. . 
Now, we have obferved, that our Senſations do not give 
us juſt Ideas of Things. Therefore we muſt not be ſur- 
ized, if, when we do not know them, and ſuppoſe them 

rent from what they are, we attribute — what 
is not ſuitable. Language falling in with theſe falſe Sup- 
poſitions, ſerves to countenance them, and'on the 8 4 
of repeating ſome Propoſitions, which we at firſt embraced 
without Examination, we make them ſo familiar, that we 
take them at laſt for common Notions, and: Principles of 
good Senſe, Cuſtom gives them a Force entirely like that, 
which true Principles draw from their Evidence. 

By this means, what we call our Notions, become a 
Mixture of true and falſe Principles ; and by Conſequence, 
of Miſtakes and Demonſtrations, as we have followed the 
one or the other of theſe Principles. 

III. WE muſt neceflarily unravel this 7 Remedy 


Confuſion, or, in a juſt Fear of having em- ,..;,4 ,y,,,. 


: 


braced as many Errors as Truths, remain in 
Suſpence and Uncertainty. Deſcartes thought, that we 
muſt doubt of every thing, for this 

Vor. II. L 2 


e. This has 
oOo 
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occaſioned a terrible Outcry, tho? it has nothing in it that 
is offenſive: if he means only that we muſt examine all 
we have eſpouſed as true, from our firſt Intancy, and from 
ſuch Maſters to whoſe Authority we have ſubmitted, with 
the Care that is owing to doubtful (ps. 

Tux y who recommend this doubting at the Entrance 


of Philoſophy, do not give a ſufficient Attention to the 


Force of this Precept, and what is needful to put it in Pra- 
ice ; for, 1. We mult range in Order all the Propoſitions 
that are neceflary to be examined. Now to diſtribute all 
theſe in their proper Claſſes requires a great Ability, and 
is none of the ſmalleſt Fruits of Philoſophy. 2. We have 
many Prejudices, and precipitate Concluſions, which de- 
mand Meditation, Art, Skill, and acquired Talents to 
diſcuſs. So that if a Man muſt begin with this Review, 
he muſt be a dure "45 before he can become one. 

Bux the reaſonable Senſe of it is, that when in Study 
we meet with a Propoſition that has not been ſufficiently 


examined, whether we have admitted it as a Principle, or 


as a Conclufion, we muſt ſtop at it, till we have fitted it 


' without the leaſt * ry and always ſet apart what has 


not yet been the Object of this Severity. But by what 
Art ſhall we juſtly diſcern true Principles from Preju- 
dices ? (x 4 1. We muſt examine whether the Terms that 


. compoſe the Principle, which is true, or pretended to be 


true, expreſs ſome Ideas, or ſimple Senſations. 2. We 
mult define each 'Term, put the Definition in the place of 
the Thing defined, and compare them, and ſee whether 
one be comprehended in the other. Then if the 7 1 
tion be a Principle, the Mind will be poſſeſſed of its Evi- 
dence ; if a Prejudice, we ſhall ſee that it ſignifies nothing, 
or contains no reaſonable Meaning. For Inſtance, it is a 


Prejudice, that the more weighty a Body is, the more real 


it is. Now, what is a Body? It is Extenſion, What is 
Weightineſs? It is a Motion to deſcend. 'Therefore, Ex- 


K 
jp "I = 


_ 


( ) Fruſtra expectatur augmentum in Scientiis ex ſuperinducti- 
one novorum ſuper vetera, inſtauratio facienda eſt ab imis fun- 
damentis, niſi libeat perpetuò circumvolvi in orbem cum exili & 
quaſi contemnendo progreſſu. Lord Bacon, Nov. Org. Lib. I. 

Intereſt inter humanæ mentis Idola, & divinæ mentis Ideas, 
Sc. ibid. 23. 

Idola Tribus ſunt fundata in ipsa natura humans, atque in ips 
Tribu ſeu gente hominum, ec. bid. 59, 45, 46. (de Intelleclu, 
& ſenſibus.) 4 abs, ard | "IF 
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tenſion which deſcends is more real than that which riſes, 
We want no more to convince ourſelves of it, but to take 
for a Principle, what is only a Prejudice, without Founda- 
tion or Evidence. | | | 
IV. TAE famous Chancellor Bacon, J aa_k 
who lived in an Age, when Men loved to Diviſion... 
ſpeak after an extraordinary Manner, and 
who had accuſtomed himſelt to it, from the Schools, has 
impoſed ſingular Names on Prejudices, which have ſome- 
2 —— but at the ſame time ingenious, ſolid, 
a A | 3&0 
_ E calls them 140/s. Indeed as Idols, who are no- 
thing at all, are put in the place of the real and true Gon, 
fo we very often give to Prejudices, which have commonly 
no Meaning, an Acquieſcence due only totrue Principles, and 
them a Reſpect which we ought to reſerve to the puro 
{ighe of evident Notions, whereot the CREATOR is the 
2. As many of our Prejudices/ariſe from certain Diſpo- 
fitions common to all Men, he calls thoſe of that kind, 
Idola Tribus; that is, of the Tribe of Azam, of Mankind, 
as not being peculiar" to this or that Perſon, but common 
to the whole Species. Of this Claſs are, to judge of the 
Reality of Objects by their Impreſſion upon the Senſes; 
to judge of others by ourſelves ; to endeavour to conceive 
every thing in a bodily Manner, and confound Thought 
with Extenſion. Theſe Prejudices, that ariſe from Man's 
D e-upon the Senſes, ſet him at a diſtance from 
believing an Eternal and Almighty Intelligence. When 
we recover from theſe Prejudices, we ſhall perceive the 
trifling of thoſe, who ſmile at the Mention of Poren ſub- 
tile Matter, the Weight of the Air, &c. | 
Tu RE are certain Errors, which have been of long 
ſtanding, and have been always coming about again, tho 
ſometimes in a different Shape ; becauſe they ſpring from 
certain Diſpoſitions, that have ever reigned in the Heart 
of Man. e Heart is impatient and cruel ; hence are 
Inſolence and Perſecution. e Pagans could not endure 
the Chriſtians ; and Chriſtians have been {till leſs able to 
endure one another. | 
I Tr is natural for a Man to overſtrain, and be miſled 
by ſomething extraordinary. Hence are the Diſtinctions 
of Meats and Dreſſes ; the Deſire of Solitude; voluntary 
Macerations, and other Effects of Melancholy. When the 
ſerious Humour is attended with Folly, a believes 
L 3 5 himſelf 
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himſelf to be either damned, or at leaſt half inſpired; 
hence is all myſtic Religion and Fanaticiſm. TOE 


Mx have been uſed to talk, as they have thought; 
e 


and their Language once eſtabliſned and authoriz by 
long Uſage, has itſelf given Force to Prejudices. Theſe 
are called by Bacon, Taoia Fri; as if he had ſaid, Idol 
conſecrated in a public Place. The current Language has 
ed them Entertainment. Thus we are bigotted to 
veral Words that are very common, but 17 nothing 
at all, as, Fortune, Hazara, gc. Hence the negative 
Terms Immortal, Infinite, Immaterial, induce us to look 
upon what they expreſs to be mere Negatives, tho it bo 
more poſitive and real than what they deny. il: 
NorRHINs is more unworthy of a Man, than thus, like 
Beaſts, to follow the Herd that goes before them. Our 
Evils will always grow upon us, while we take that for a 
Rule which we know, rather than what we ought to do; 
and while a received Opinion ſhall have with us all the 
Authority of Reaſon 2 0 10 
PRO VIDE D we think like others, we are content: It 
is not Error we fear, but only the Reproach and Shame 
of being deceived. When a Man goes to decide upon a 
Subject, without troubling himſelf to examine what it is, 
he only informs himſelf about what is ſaid of it. The Er- 
ror of another authorifes our own; and our own in its tum 
confirms: that of others. The Miſtake! of one makes a 
ublic Miſtake, and then it is conſecrated, and particular 
Perſons cannot retreat from it. Like Brutes, we Blow the 
Herd, as being a part of it ourſelves (S). = £4 
12 * N. 899 11: HAL 
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"(y) Ala Fori omnium moleſtiſſima ſunt, quæ ex fœdere 
yerborum & nominum fe infinuarunt in Intellectum, exe, Nov, 
Org. 59. 5 : IN | 1 
Tritiſſima quzque via maximè decipit; nulla res nos majori- 
bus malis implicat, quam 22 rumorem componimur z nee 
ad rationem, ted = ſimilitudinem vivimũs, g. Sen. de Vit, 
Beat. cap. 1. | | 

(z) Cum de vita beats agitur, non eſt quod mihi illud diſceſ- 
Gonum more reſpondeas, Hæc pars major eſſe videtur; ideò 
enim pejor eſt, exc. bid. cap. 2. | | 
Abſtrahunt a recto divitiæ, honoi es, potentiæ, & cætera, qua 
opinione noſtrã cara ſunt, pretio ſuo vilia, c. Sen. Ep. LXXXI. 
Quam multa paramus, quia ahi paraverunt, G. Ep. CXXIII. 
- Quzramus quid fiat, non quid Vocentur. 
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Art. Men are not of the ſame Tem and we 
are not all educated in the ſame Manner. Th when, 
by Diſpofitions that are particular to them, they aflent, 
without being obliged to it by Evidence, to Propoſitions 
ſuitable to their natural Bent, or ruling Habits, he calls 
theſe Prejudices, Iaola ſpecus; he ers them as Idols 
niched in the Corners and Receſſes of the Mind, which 
vary according to the Diverſity of Genius. One is pleaſed 
only with what ſtrikes the Imagination (4), and only yields 
i Proots as are capable of agitating it. Every Orna · 
ment becomes ſuſpicious to another; he will liſten to no- 
thing but dry Demonſtration. Others agree at firſt to 
Ideas, that appear pompous to him; Subtilty is demon- 
ſtrative to another; to perſuade a third, you need only 
make uſe of an ever ſo, Cc. he cannot roſiſt a Compariſons 
Others will yield to one Example or two, that are eaſy 
ſtriki A melancholy Man is- prejudiced in favour of 
Solitude, and looks upon every thing to be dangerous, that 
would draw him from it. A Man of an h and ſour 
Temper is prepoſſeſſed in favour of all Maxims, that are 
inful and ſevere. The Humour of each Man is a Source 
of Prejudices to him : We ought to diſtruſt all the Princi- 
ples, and Concluſions, that are conformable to it. Unt 
Wu EN Perſons of a diſtinguiſhed Character have Cre- 
dit enough to make their Maxims eſteemed, and have 
Authority, they form another kind of Prejudices called 
ala Theatri; they have their Vogue for a Time, and 
they that ſhine the Theatre of the World make what 
pleaſes them reſpected by many, who place an equal Ho- 
nour and Pleaſure in admiring them (C.) | 
. Evz ny Family is a Theatre, where the Examples of 
Maſters has the Place of * If a beloved —_ 
4 | | 


- * 
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(a) —— Pro ſuſpecto habendum  quicquid Intellectum 
potiſſimum capit ac detinet. Nov. Grg. 53, 
Adamant homines Scientias, aut quia auctores ſe earum cre- 
dunt, aut iis maxime afſueyverunt.  1bid. 54. | 
Alia ingenia aptiora ad notandas rerum differentias, alia ad 
ſumilitudines; utrumque labitur in exceſſum, prenſando aut gra- 
dus rerum, aut umbras. 1bid. 55, | 
Alia antiquitatem, alia novitatem mirantur, pauca modum te- 
nere poſſunt. 
. (6) Ex diverſibus D us Philoſophiarum, ac legibus 
monſtrationum ſunt idola Theatri, 6c, Nov. Org. 44: & 62. 


— — — 
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has a Foible for Predictions, this will be enough to diſpoſe 
a grown Man, and one that is otherwiſe ſenſible and know. 
ing; to give into Dreams, and other Prefayes. 
© CHRISTIANITY is divided into Parties; in every 
one of them, it is a great Prejudice 77 4 Maxim, or 
againſt the Explication of a Paſſage, if it pleaſes thoſe, to 
whom a Man gives the Name of Adverſaries, or if ons 
eſteemed by a different Party be the Author of it. Men 
teach Religion to Children, as they whiſtle Tunes to a 
Parrot, and many, that are got above their Childhood, in- 
form themſelves with no more Attention or Diſcernment 
than Children. There are reigning Maxims in every Par- 

whoſe Proofs and Solidity Men do not give themſelves 
e Trouble to examine; on the contrary, they make a 

lerit of believing them without Heſitation (c). 
TB Philoſophy of Plato has reigned ; that of Ari. 
- fotle has taken its place, not without Struggle, and Tu- 


mult (4). The Pulpits have retained" the Maxim, that 


every 


> * 
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(e) 1dola Tbeatri multa ſunt, & plura erunt. Ibid. 62, 
-+-Corruptio Philoſophiæ ex Superſtitione & Theologia com- 
miſta, latiùs patet, & plurimum mali infert: præcipuè in Pytha- 
gora— $& Platone— inter Græcos. en ; 
At preſent, when Men go all together, by Numbers, who are 
tied to certain Opinions, ſo far, that they are forced to defend 
What they do not approye; and when we- receive the Arts by 
Civil Authority and Appointment, if ſo be t hools have only 
a Patron, and a like Inſtitution, and cir n Diſcipline; 
we do not look upon the Weight and Value of the Coin, but 
every Man in his turn takes it, according to the Price which 
common Approbation and Cuſtom gives it; Men do not mind 
the Alloy, but the Cuſtom. Thus all things are managed. 
Montagne, Book II. Chap. XII. 

When my Inclination has placed me in one Party, the Obli- 
gation is not fo ſtrong as to infect my Underſtanding, In the 
NS Broils of this State, my Intereſt does not make me over- 


ook, either the laudable Qualities of our Adverſaries, or the 
Faults of my own Side. I do not only excuſe the greateſt Part 
of the Actions of my Friends. A good Work does not loſe its 
Graces, becauſe it is written againſt me. Setting aſide the Knot 
of the Pipe, I keep myſelf in Equanimity, and pure Indiffe- 
rence. © Book III. Chap. X. 4. fe 5 

. Pendemus toti ex alienis judiciis, exc. Sen, de Otio San. 
(A) Pugnax genus 8 & Sophiſticum illaqueat intel: 
bo gt illud alterum ,phantaſticum, & tumidum, & quaſi 

etigum, magis blanditur 1nzelleein ambitioniy $&c, Bacony 
Voß, Org. Lib. J. 65, 


- 
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thing tends to its Center; and 8 
drawn from the four Elements, have been more than once 
the Matter of their Illuſtrations. The vegetative, ſenſi- 
tive, and reaſonable Soul, and many Trifles of that ſort, 
have been alledged as Principles of common Senſe. Ramus 
has ſince that introduced his Jargon, and ſince Perſons of 
Authority have taken it into their Heads to follow it, eve- 
Diſcourſe, formed upon the Series of his Places, had a 
Prejudice in its behalf on that account; and if it was out 
of that Method, it paſſed for dark and rplexed. Ac- 
cording to the Reputation of the Maſter that falls to their 
Lot, Men extend or conſine the Words they explain: One 
ſubtiliſes upon it, another will have only a —— ©, 
and much of the wonderful. This does nothing but accu- 
mulate ſeveral Paſſages z that is ſenſible of no Proofs that 
are not drawn from Greek Authors, Arabic Etymologies, 
and Alluſions to antient Cuſtoms. Thus the Theatre gives 
2 Change to Prejudices; but good Senſe, which is the fureſt 
Help, is ſeldom the molt regarded (e.) kr 
A Divine acquires a great Name, and then gives 
himſelf an Authority pro rtionable to his Reputation: 
Men learn bis Syſtem by heart; his Definitions paſs for 
ſo many Oracles. Here are the Principles of Religion. 
Well; from this they go to the Holy Scripture ; they find 
ſome Places in it that are entirely conformable to the Do- 
— Opinion, What do they do? Why, they find a 
ay to reduce the Scripture to his Syſtem by the Help of 
ſome Diſtinctions. His Name is inſtead of a Proof, and 
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(e) The Opinions of Men are taken up in Conſequence of 
old Perſuaſions, by Authority and upon Credit, as if that was 
Religion and Law. Men receive what is commonly held about 
them, like a Jargon; they embrace this Truth, with all its Sup- 
port, and Equipage of Arguments and Proofs, like a firm and 
ſolid Body, which they can ſhake, and judge of no more. On 
the contrary, all, in Emulation of one another, endeavour to 

atch up, and ſtrengthen this received Belief with all their Rea- 
ſon can bring; which is a Tool pliant, flexible, and capable of 
working upon any Figure. Thus the World is filled with, and 
depends upon Foolery and Lies. The Cauſe why Men do not 
doubt much of Things, is, that they do not bring common Im- 
preſſions to the Trial, they do not ſound the Bottom of them, 
where the Fault and the Weakneſs lies; but only debate upon 
the Branches: they do not ask, whether this be true, but whe- 
ther it has been thus or thus underſtood, Montagne, Book II. 
Chap. X1h, 
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out of Zeal for the Go p of Mercy, they condemn without 
Mercy all that think otherwiſ em. Halb 

Tux Spirit of Party is a Source of Prejudices, that blind 
— fo far, as to make them look upon a Habit, a Ge- 
e, a Grimace, to by _ —— Matter of Religion. 
Carrying a Name, an ing a F to a certain 
Kind = Life, is enough to Sas ren Men look u 
that as ſacred, and highly agreeable to Go p, which paſſes 
in the Eyes of the relt of Mankind, and with reaſon too, 
for indifferent. 5 5 19 
Wu N a Perſon, who makes a Figure on the Stage of 
the World, affirms, there is a Religion for Princes; ano- 
2 for Subjects; another for Eccleſiaſticks; another for 
Soldiers; that Salvation is annexed to a certain Society, 
or Body te; and that certain temporal Rights ex- 
tend be Time itſelf, Men are always diſpoſed ſo 
much to bend to the ny of a celebrated Name, and 
ſo eafily believe what it is their Intereſt ſhould be true, 
that ſuch Opinions, ſtrange as they are, when propoſed, 
meet with Followers. When we compare them with others, 
that are very much eſteemed, we ſhall find very little 
Difference. Fo” el 
WuorE Communities maintain with Heat certain 
Sentiments, that are univerſally condemned by others, 
2 4 dreſs 28 differently. e 
ices join Bigotry to the Community we are Members 
and — p65; oe Ke”; 2 4 
Tux Word [4v/ perfectly ſuits this Spirit of Party, 
which, by a kind of Enchantment, confounds the Mind, 
ſo as to make it pay a Worſhip to Prejudices, and take all 
that ſupports them for undoubted Principles. The Ex- 
ample of Mr. Dodell, otherwiſe a very learned and relis 
7 5 Man, ſhews us ſufficiently, how far we ought to 
liffide in this Spirit. He carried Epi ſcopacy ſo high, as 
to believe, that the Son of Go p gave his Blood, that 
this great Myſtery, the Admiration of Heaven, was accom- 
pliſhed, to the end that they who had a little Water poured 
upon their Heads by Biſhops, ſhould acquire an immortal 
ul; while that of others, tho' never 1o pious, was not 
different from that of Brutes. 'To ſapport theſe Extray: 
gances, he was obliged to betake himſelf to a — 
Principles, very favourable to Libertines But what mat- 
ters it; the Spirit of Party cleaves only to thoſe within, 
and leaves in Peace thoſe that are without, Thus this 


F 
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profound and zealous Chriſtian transforms Men into Beaſts, 
as Circe Ae Fwy u ae 2 
| Or1n10ns, eſtabliſhed by Laws, Proofs authorized 
by Uſage, tho' true, have their Force on moſt of thoſe 
who receive them, from Prejudice. They can ſeldom al- 


ledge _ Reaſons, or they are ſo weak, that the leaſt Ob- 


jection deſtroys them. But what of that. Men believe, 
ſay they, becauſe they will believe. This is the Character 
of a divine Faith; this is the Seal of Grace; and thus 
they ſacrifice the Certainty of Faith, and the Honour of 
Religion in general, to a particular Hypotheſis, for which 
BY are prepoſſeſſed. Mes 
_ PazJvp1ics in favour of Opinions, on any Founda; 
tion, but that of Reaſon, is a real Slavery. It is a Chain 
we voluntarily ſubmit to; for there is no greater Slavery, 
pan to be tied to think juſt ſo as others, will have us, .an 

ve no Ideas but what they think proper. roney 
| Bi6orTxy to a Syſtem is a Prejudice of that Nature, 
as enſnares a Man into numberleſs Errors. Provided what 
is advanced be agreeable to the Syſtem that is embraced, 
it is enough. All Reaſon that has this Character, is like 
2 good Stamp upon Money, whoſe Weight is, not conſi- 
dered. Some have imagined a Syſtem of Atoms, that 
formed the Uniyerſe by a fortuitous Concourſe. An eter- 


nal Gravity made them deſcend in the infinite Abyſs: 


But how could they join in this Motion of Deſcent, which 
was common to all? Why, part of them fell in oblique 
Lines, and ſo approached to them, whoſe Deſcent was 
$612 ge t would have been more reaſonable to 
ay nothing, than. to K thus without a Foundation. 
But Silence is no part of a Syſtem. This Suppoſition finds 
a Place there, among other Fictions. 4 
. Wn ar Lucretius has ſaid concerning Spectres, is only 
a Tiſſue of Words, that have no Signification; but the 
Prejudice of the Syſtem favours it: and if you conſult him, 
you will find how it paſſes among the reſt (F. 
' Ta1s Reduction of Prejudices to four Claſſes is not 
barely ingenious ; but it is, as you may ſee, ſolid, and 
founded upon Reaſon. * it wy 155 Uſe; and in 
proportion as we go on, an li ſcoyer by Examination any 
| en d Prejudices, 
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(f) Nunc age, quæ moveant animum res, accipe, & unde, c. 
7. Tucret. IV. 726, &c, 780, &c. 798, &c. 
J 
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Pre judices, it is 5 = to reduce them each to its Claſs, 
to reflect ea che Di ſitions by which we fall into them, 
and trace back the falſe Steps by which we came at them. 
By chis we ſhall better remember what Deceit or Miſtake 
Was in the Maxim which ſeduced us, and be better able 
to unravel the Error that we meet with in thoſe which 


reſemble it. 6 | 
FR V. 1 wiLlr add, that Prejudices, as well 
Practical pre. as Principles, either are limited to Specula- 
judices. tion, or extend to Practice. In Countries 
vv where a Deſpotic Power prevails, it is a Pre- 
judice that the moſt eſſential Duty, and the moſt perfect 
Glory conſiſts in obeying, without the leaſt Heſitation, all 
the Caprice of a Man, whoſe Brain has been turned by 
Flatteries and Submiſſions, even to Idolatry. It is a Preju- 
dice among many Chriſtians, that Injuſtice, Cruelty, and 
Murder, are indifferent Actions; nay, bright and honour- 
ble, when they go under the Name of War; whether the 
War be juſt or unjuſt, is not the Queſtion. Another Pre- 
: penn which is a Diſgrace to Chriſtianity, is, that a Man 
as no Honour, if he does not demand Satisfaction“ by the 
Sword, for ſome” Expreffion that piques him, or even a 
| 0 12 od Grimace; 
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: Some, Atoms collect themſelves, to make à Repreſentation, 
infinitely ſmall, of a Man; others, to make that of an Horſe, 
Some make only a Repreſentation of half a Man, while others 
eet to figure out half a Horſe; and theſe two Moieties joined, 
ſtrike the Soul with the Image ot a Centaur. fart 
All abounds with theſe Collections and Revreſentations of A- 
toms ; there are ſome that dance regularly, and imitate the Tunes 
to which the Dance is compoſed, _ . KEE 
* We do not ſo eaſily perceive all the Spectres that hover in- 
deſſantly in the Air; and if we ſooner ſee thoſe: that relate to our 
Humour, or the daily Objects that employ us, it is becauſe they 
are extremely ſmall, and cannot therefore be obſerved, except b 
thoſe who are extremely attentive to them. Now we are mo 
attentive to Objects, for which we have a Reliſh, and we ſe 
2 what we are in a Humour to ſee, becauſe we give a cloſet 
„ . b | 
© The Epicureans looked upon him as a God, who had the Cou- 
rage to vent ſuch of their Re&veries, as he had neither an Idea of, 
nor à Proof. ——— mod | * 
—— Deus le ſuit, Deu TY 1 
Ni Princeps vita rationem invenit, eam 


* 


Lucret, Lib. V. ver. 8-50 63, 
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Grimace; as if Honour depended on a brutal Imagination 
There are ſome Countries, where a Man muſt be quarrel- 
ſome, to paſs for a brave Man and a Gentleman: This is 
a Prejudice, in which Wolves, Bears, and Tygers would 
bring up their young ones, if they had Language. For 
nothing at all, a Man is ready to have his Throat cut: We 
have known this Folly prevail; it is a kind of Drunken- 
neſs; the Effuſion of a little Blood will make Politeneſs 
ſucceed in the place of Frenzy; then a Man becomes a 
Friend, as if he had been only beaten in a Dream. Pre- 
judice has annexed an Idea of Honour to theſe Levities. 

I T is likewiſe a Prejudice in Practice, very univerſal, 
that you ought in Complaiſance to a Gueſt invited, to 
omit no Care towards the making of him intoxicated. 
Now if a Man would be content to put himſelf in a State 
of Beaſtiality before him, and be drunk by himſelf, he 
might ſay, that he had a mind for a Time to be a Brute, 
in order to make him abſolute Maſter over him, and offer 
himſelf to him with all he has in his Power. But this is 
not the Caſe. To give him a Proof how much he honours 
and loves him, he attacks his Health and Reaſon at once, 
and ſollicits him by his Example and Careſſes to transform 
himſelf into a Beaſt for a Time, Yet this ſort of People 
would paſs for Men of the greateſt Delicacy of Honour : 
But demand of them what that is, and you will find, they 

have no Idea of it. | 
Ax there not Multitudes, who think it a Blemiſh to 
their Deſcent, to make a Profeſſion of Learning? But to 
follow a Coach with Swords by their Sides, to take care 
of Dogs and Horſes, to debauch in Liquor every Day, to 
make their Court to the moſt diſſolute of Mankind; this 
derogates nothing from their Honour. But to. apply the 
Light they have 2 by Reading and Thinking, in or- 
der to free other Men from Ignorance, to educate Youth, 
to inſtruct the Adult, this is to forget they are Gentlemen l 
What can be more contemptible! When the School-Do- 
Ctors define Man to be a reaſonable Creature, do they con- 
fider well what they ſay, and how they deny that Name 
to a vaſt Number, if they give it to none that do not come 
up to that Definition. | 
VI. PRAEJIJVUD ICEs in the Mind are 
like Stains, which cannot be ever entirely The Force of 
defaced, A ſecret Reluctance to unſay Prejudice. / 
what we have once ſaid, and the meer me- | 
chanical Force of Habits, makes us retain all ws can of an 
antient 
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antient Error. The old ES i r as far as it 
ean, the Ground with the new. We ſee a fanciful Mix- 
ture of Reaſon and of Pedantry reigning in the Schools. 
On one Side, Men allow themſelves to think like the Mo- 
derns; on the other, they impoſe an Obligation to ſpeak 

the antient ge, and dreſs themſelves after the an- 

zique Mode. The ems and Pagans brought ſome of their 
Prejudices into the Chriſtian Religion, even in the Apo- 

ſtles Time; and among Thinking Men, till the Refor- 
mation, fome have thought they have ſeen more clearly, 
and have uſed what others have retained as a Prejudice. 
I have heard of a Feu, who was made a ſincere Convert 

to Chriſtianity, and could not help a ſecret Horror at the 

Sight of Swine's Fleſh. 

Fn x Mind of Man loves what is eaſy; this is one rea - 
ſon that makes him fond of Order and Regularity, and 
ſuppoſe it even where it is not. Copernicus, who had the 

Courage to raiſe himſelf above univerſal- Prejudices, a- 

bout the Reſt of the Earth in the Centre of the World, 

Kill preſerves that of the perfectly circular Motions of the 

Stars. At laſt Men are come off that Prejudice; but they 

have made ſeveral Efforts, and perhaps all uſcleſs, to de- 

termine their Courſes on regular Curves. | 


8 C HAP. VII. 
Of the principal Cauſes of our Falſe Judg- 


ments. \ 


Precipitancy 
the general 
Cauſe of Er- 
* 
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we affirm it of: For even in Negative Propoſitions, the 
Excluſion of the Attribute is affirmed of the Subject, of 
which you deny that Attribute. Since therefore our Judg- 
ments are but too often erroneous, we muſt conclude, that 


we often affirm and deny without a due Sight of T _ 
Wes | | | 2 
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We ſuppoſe and determine before we perceive; we are 
therefore. too haſty in giving our Aſſent; and it may be 
ſaid, that all our Miſtakes come. from this Precipitancy. 
When we ſee, and make ourſelves attentive to what we'ſee, 
we cannot help owning it, or giving our Aﬀent to it. All 
we can do to elude the Force of Evidence, which, without 
ſaying for the Conſent of our Liberty, maſters our Agent, 
js, to turn our Attention from it. But they, who thus 
eſcape it are faulty, and abuſe their Li On the con- 
trary, they who follow it are praiſe-worthy, and make a 
Uſe of their Liberty; not by aſſenting, when 
might avoid it, for we mult not agree to a Thing, till Evi- 
dence forces us; but by applying their Attention to it, when 
they might have turned it r way. He who judges 
wiſely, gives up himſelt to a victorious Evidence ; barks 
who is miſtaken, gives himſelt up voluntarily to a Suppoſi- 
tion, even while he is ſtill Maſter of his Aſſent; and there- 
fore he does it too ſoon. Let us inquire into the Cauſe 
this Precipitancy, in order to avoid them. 1 
Wa Ar ſtrikes lively on the Imagnation, has the place of 
Evidence. We yield to it, and cannot reſiſt a ſtrong Im- 
on. A Man ſays he is a Prophet, and he affirms it 
Idly, he foretells with a terrible Accent, and the moſt 
vehement Expreſſions, the Judgments of Go p. Men be- 
lieve him upon his Word; and when the Imagination thus 
overcome has once ſubdued the Reaſon, they never quit 
their Error; they adhere ſtubbornly to it, in ſpight of their 
Senſes. John of Leyden preſented himfelf to the People, 
who were tired with ill Government and Tyranny in Re- 
ligion, as a Reformer. He afterwards eſtabliſhed 
gamy, — at his own pleaſure, puniſhed, ſentenced 
to Death, and executed his own Awards himſetf No 
matter; he is {til reſpected as a Reformer, and a Deli- 
verer; thoſe great Ideas had ſeized upon the Imagination, 
it did not get clear of them. | | 
II. WA ATE VERA determines our Choice SA 
on one Side more than another, is a Cauſe Particular 
of our Precipi Ihe Conſtitution, Ha- Cauſes, 
bits, r that Effect. We have, | 
in the Firſt Part of this Work, treated of the Illuſions into 
which we are caſt by theſe Principles: we will not repeat 
what we ſaid there about them. The firſt Operation of 
the Mind, regulated as it ought to be, puts us in a Poſture 
to conduct the ſecond rightly. nn 


Wu 
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War I ſay, that the Conſlitution, the Paſſions, the 
Habits, determine our Judgments, it muſt not be thought, 
that I make a Man ſay, 1 am naturally peeviſh, here is 4 


| Propoſition that firs me, for it is ſomething harſh in it; or, 


I have uſed to manage myſelf in a certain manner, here is a 


Maxim that ſuits my Practice ;, or, I ind that I hate, and 


awhat is ſaid gives Authority to my Pique, therefore I 

| 2 No Perſon is ſo fooliſh, or ſuch an pena 
Truth, as to reaſon thus. The Meaning of it is this; we 
are determined ſometimes by Ideas, and at other times by 
Senſations. When a Man finds himſelf ſcorching by too 
near an Approach to the Fire, he immediately retires from 
it. Senſation itſelf occaſions his Retreat, without the In- 
terpoſal of Reaſon, An hungry Man, that meets with 
Food to his Reliſh, ſatisfies himſelf without reaſoning. 
And thus we follow our Inclinations, and are immediately 
determined by the Senſations which go along with them; 


we are determined to agree to what is conformable to them, 


without the Intervention of Reaſoning. 
An Idea pleaſes us, and on that very account that it 


pleaſes, we yield to.it. For Inſtance, we ſuppoſe, that we 


are really what we ought to be: Why ſo» Becauſe the 
Suppoſition pleaſes. Ihis is a great Bar to our Improve- 
ment; for we do not labour to be what we fancy we aro 


We reign urſel hat is pleaſing niſe 
70 E. ourielves to What is p 3 We prom 

.ourſelves the Attainment of Old Age; yet it is — rare 
to arrive at it. The leſs probable appears the moſt ſo, and 
we reckon moſt upon it. Whence is this? It gives us 
Pleaſure (i). 7 
| S x N- 
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* 
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(4) Multos puto-ad ſapientiam potuiſle peryenire, niſi puta ſſent 
ſe perveniſſe. Sen. 3 eee f . 
(i) Senes decrepiti paucorum annorum acceſſionem votis men- 
dicant : minores natu ſeipſos eſſe fingunt ; mendacio ſibi blan- 
diuntur, c. Sen. de Brev. Vita. Cap. XI. ads 
The Preachers know, that the Emotion which comes upon 
them in ſpeaking, animates them towards Belief ; and that in our 


-Warmth, we are more earneſt in the Defence of our Propoſition, 


we imprint it upon ourſelves the more, and embrace it with more 


Vehemence and Approbation, than when we are cold and at 


eaſe. You barely recite your Cauſe to a Pleader, he anſwe 
doubtfully, and with Indifference to either Side. Have you 4 

him well to ſtick to it, and ſet it in Form? Does he begin to be 
8 | 8 concerned} 
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 SzN8AT10NS have commonly more Power over us 
than Ideas. A Senſation eaſily defaces an Idea; but an 
Idea ſeldom holds up againſt a Senſation : for that the 
Will muſt aſſiſt it, and there muſt be ſome Effort of At- 
tention: And in this partly conſiſts the Force of the Mind. 
Ideas teach us, what we ought to do and believe; Senſa- 
tions oppoſe our Light, and often enſnare us (x) to the con- 
trary of what we ought to do. On theſe Occaſions, to 
fer the feebler to the ſtronger Impreſſions, is the Butinels of 
Liberty, that takes the part of Reaſon, and it is by this 
that a Man is cviſe. | 
To wean ourſelves from theſe Opinions, into which 
the confuſed Principles of Senſation bring us, we need onl 
try them b Ni Then the Ridicule of them wi 
appear. He rides in his Coach, therefore he is a wiſer 
and better Man than if he went on foot. His Coach is 
drawn by fix Horſes, therefore he has more Senſe and 
Judgment, than if it was drawn by two. | 
x often reaſon in the Manner that is rallied by Cicero, 
or the Author of the Books addreſſed to Herennius. 


Amicum caſtigare ob meritam noxiam, &c. 

It is proper to chaſtiſe a Friend; for this Day I will cha- 
ſtiſe mine A his Deſert. 2 

III. TRERNE is a Cauſe of Precipitancy | 
and Doubt that has pretty much, like others, Eſpecially 
its Source in the Inclinations of the Heart, Sloth and Vas 
but it deſerves the more to be confidered, %#)- 
becauſe more frequent, and conſequently leſs 


oblerved. We avoid Pain as much as we can; Examina- 
Vo L. II. M 774 tion 
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concerned? Is his Inclination warm upon it? His Reaſon and 
Knowledge apply to it in Proportion; now it is a clear and un- 
doubted Truth, 4 preſents itſelf to his Underſtanding, He ſees 
it in another, believes it in good earneſt, and thus perſuades 
himſelf of it. Montagne, Book II. Chap, XII. 


(i) If we give to' Appearances the French Name of Viſions, . 
and the Latin, Viſa, to reſiſt Appearances, 2 when they 
flatter us, and be willing to take the Trouble of paſſing on to a 
Certainty, this is obſiſtere viſis, the great Praiſe of the wiſe Man. 

Ego maximam actionem puto, repugnere viſis, obſiſtere opi- 
nionibus, & aſſenſus lubricos ſuſtinere. Cic. Acad. Queſt. Lib. IV. 

(!) We are not inclined to condemn ourſelves, we love to 
think that we are in the right; and therefore approve what wedo, : 
without Examination ,wbether is be reaſonable or not. 
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tion is painful, and tireſome. We do not carry on the Toil, 
becauſe it farigues us; and we flatter ourſelves we have 
rained our Point, becauſe it is mortifying to think we have 

boured in vain. By the Influence of Dick Diſpoſitions, 
it happens, that after having refuſed to admit a Thing, 


juiry, we yield at length to the laſt Reflexion, which is 
Gen no better than the preceding, and ſometimes is infe- 
riorto them; becauſe it does not come into the Mind, till 
it is more exhauſted than it was at the Beginning. It is 
not = only that incur this Fault, in the Compoſition of 
their Themes; but Men of a more advanced Age, in their 
Compoſures. When they are tired with Eraſements, they 
look for the laſt Thought, in a Reſolution to keep to it; 
and when it comes, they write it down without any more 


Formality. This Habit is confirmed from Day to Day by 


repeated Actions, and eafily prevails in the Years of Man- 
hood, becauſe they are taken off from the Leiſure of 
conſidering duly, by frequent Affairs, and Employments, 
more than in Youth. x th * 
| IV. To avoid theſe IndohF&icnces, you 

The Remedy. mult ſtrictly guard againſt "making a Com- 
| fition on Subjects that have avg very 
familiar, and known exactly, by a gradual Method from 
the firſt and moſt fimple to the moſt compounded Ideas 


and Principles. You muſt undertake nothing withbut con- 


ſulting your Strength, and calculating the Work, with the 
Time that is proper for it (). You muſt labour by Ste 
not determine yourſelf, or fix on a Thought in he Mo: 
ment it ariſes, and while the Pleaſure of bringing it to 
Light creates a Prejudice in its Favour; but we muſt let 
fall that Prejudice, and cool the Fire that gave Birth to it, 
before we examined it (u). | 
As to the Inconveniences that ariſe from other Inclina- 


tions, I will add * this to what I have obſerved in the 


Firſt Part of this Work, that every conſiderate Man may 
perceive his Inclinations, Paſſions, and Biaſs of Conſtitu- 
tion 


— 
— 


(n) Quoties aliquid conaberis, te ſimul & ea, quæ paras, qui- 
buſque pararis, ipſe metire. Hoc intereſt, utrùm quis fervidi 
fit ingenii, an frigidi, atque humilis. Sen. de Ira, Lib. III. 
Cap. VII. f ä 


( Quicquid voles quale fit ſcire, tempori trade, nihil diligen- 


ter in fluctu cernitur. Sn. 


as really not clear nor juſt; et being tired with that In- 
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tion and Habit. If then he is afraid of a Miſtake; and is 
a Lover of Truth, he will diſtruſt all the Concluſions that 
are conformable to thefe ſuſpicious Principles; and the 
more agreeable they are to them, the more he redoubles 
his Attention to examine them. He will with a ſcrupulous 
Care follow an orderly Method in his Ways of Thinking, 
and will not affent, till forced by Evidence. 'This is the 
only Motive by which he is allowed to determine himſelf. 
He mult always ſee before he decides. „ 
Ac cox DIN to this Rule, we ought to diſtruſt t 
moſt all Opinions, in which we have been educated: A 
that we have an' Intereſt to believe, and that leads us to 
maintain it: All that comes from Perſons to whom we are 
obliged, or from whom we have Hopes, or whom we de- 
fire to pleaſe, ought to be weighed in the moſt even Ba» 
lance. We often think we yield to Evidence, when we 
only ſubmit to Authority, or to ſome other Allurements, 
A moderate Capacity, joined with Greatneſs, does always 
dazzie in either Sex. Men eafily comply; when they ho- 
nour themſelves in ſerving their Maſters N 
Wax in examining any controverted Point, we. fear 
our Opinion ſhould prove falſe, we are no real Friends to 
Truth, to which we are ſo loth to ſacrifice our private Bens 
timents. But ſome will ſay, is it wrong for a Man that 
inquires int the Being of a Gos, his Providence, or the 
Immortality of the Soul, to wiſh to be convinced of them 3 
Ought he at firſt to look upon theſe Queſtions with 
ſame Indifference as he does on the Hypotheſis of Na 
Philoſophy, the Divifibility of Matter, the Motion of the 
Earth, c. And muſt he view them with the ſame Un- 
concernedneſs as if he was making a Purchaſe, buying a 
Place, putting out his Money at Intereſt, or the like? l 
anſwer, That the more we are (o) concerned in any Que- 
ſtion, the more it deſerves to be cleared b ve 
Proots: and therefore we muſt be ſcrupuloully exact in find-" 
ing ſolid Proofs in proportion to the Importance of the 
Point in queſtion: 55 TN 
AHE AR r not defirous of being fully ſatisſied in the 
Exiſtence of a Go p and Providence, or is unconcerned in 
any thing that relates thereto, is certainly not qualified for 
Vor. II. ' M 2 | find-- 
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(o) We mult diſtruſt the truth of an Experiment, in which we 
ſee, what we were defirous of ſeeing. Hiſt, de l Acad. des Sciun. 
Anno 1709. P · 52» 


perceive our Ignorance, Darkneſs; our Diſtance from the 
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finding the Truth; and he that is already diſpoſed (by a 
laudable Deſire of eſtabliſhing theſe Truths) to embrace 
the firſt Proof that offers, and for fear of meeting with a 
Flaw in it, only examines it fuperficially, and without the 


Circumſpection which the Love of Truth requires, does 


Injuſtice to that Truth which he is endeavouring to eſta- 
bliſh : for this ſhould be his only care, to diſtinguiſh Truth 
from Falſhoodl. © Fa 
A Man cannot reflect too much on what he ſees, to 
et the better of his Paſſions, and free himſelf, by that 
Hiltruſt from the IIluſions to which they expoſe him. 
Gerbert was Succeſſor to Arnont (whoſe Depoſition the 
Pope did not approve) in the See of Rheims. He wrote 
ſo warmly againit the Pope's Authority, that he loſt his 
Biſhoprick. Ortho III. to whom he fled for Refuge, made 
him Archbiſhop of Ravenna. After this, he was raiſed 
to the Pontificate, and then changed his Style, and main- 
tained the Papal Authority as vigorouſly, as he before op- 
poſed it. We take things in ſeveral Meanings, and are 
either for or againſt thein, as Intereſt directs our Views. 
VV. SoM x indeed are reſolved to admit 
Of Suſpenſron, no Evidence, that leaves room for doubt- 
+ Ing; but, thro” a fickle Humour, and Spirit 
of Contradiction, not confidering the Proofs offered in all 


their Circumſtances, always remain in Suſſ There- 
fore, to this good Reſolution of not yielding to any thing 


but Evidence, a Man muſt join a ſincere and ardent Ap- 
plication to ſearch and examine. Nothing ſhould dela 
or rebate the Endeavours he ought to uſe, towards a Diſ- 
covery of the Truth. | | 

IN the Point of Suſpenſion, as in many other Caſcs, 
Men are carried to the oppofite Extreme ; to ſome Men it 
is infupportable (). This laſt State is the moſt natural; 
for that of Suſpenſion is an imperfect State, in which we 


End 


* ww 
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- (7) What fits the moſt uneaſy upon me is, to be in Suſpenſe 
about things that preſs upon me, and ro fluctuate between Hope 
and Fear. The Act of Deliberation, tho” upon the lighteſt Mat- 
ters, diſturbs me; and I fee] my Mind leſs able to bear the Shocks 
of Doubt and Conſultation, than to give up itſelf to any Side, 
after the Die is thrown, Few Paſſions have ever broke my Re- 
poſe, but the leaſt Deliberation in the World diſquiets mes 
Aontagne, Book II. Chap. XVII. | | 
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End we 1 to, (that is, the Knowledge of things, to 
which the Mind naturally tends) and the Difficulty of at- 
taining it. Being therefore ſenfible of this Load be 
brances, that goes along with Suſpenſion, we deſire to get 
rid of it, and of the Uneaſineſs of Mind attending Suſpen- 
fion, which is another Argument of our want of Know- 
ledge, we give up ourſelves to the firſt Amuſement that 
offers: ſo, to be clear of Suſpenſion, we reſign ourſelves to 
the firſt Notions that occur. 
Wx may apply to Uncertainty in general, what Seneca 
ſays in particular of fluctuating between Hope and Fear: 
hl £que amarum quam ain pendere. AEquiore quidam 
animo ferunt fræcidi ſpem, quam trahi. De Benef. Lib. IT. 
cap. 5- Nothing is more inſupportable than to be long in 
Suſpence ; and there are many had rather be refuſed at firſt, 
than receive what they deſire, after a long Expeftation. 
So, many had rather give up all as uncertain, than cau- 
tiouſly and by degrees arrive to the cleareſt Evidence. 
S1NCE therefore we are diſpoſed by Nature to be al- 
ways uneaſy in a State of Suſpenſion, we ſeek Relief in a 
ſpeedy Deciſion. Now as long as we are in this dogmati- 
cal Temper, we are out of the Road of Truth; for we 
don't then examine, but decide; we gueſs and conclude 
at once, no Conſideration intervening : Hence ariſe many 
Errors both in Theory and Practice; ſo many Words and 
Periods, that ſignify nothing; ſo great a Diverſity of Opi- 
nions, and Obſtinacy in ſupporting them. But on the 
ether fide, the Forwardneſs of Men in ſpeaking upon all 
Subjects, the Vanity of paſſing for Men of deep and uni- 
verſal Learning, and at the ſame time the Incapacity they 
are in to know every thing; their Averſion to Fatigue, 
eſpecially the Trouble of reſting long on the ſame Subject, 
and e, in different Lights, ſeverely examining 
their own Thoughts, correcting, retrenching, and tracing 
them over again, all this inclines many to be content wit 
a ſuperficial Knowledge, that yet paſſes for ſound Learn- 
ing with the Generality of Men. Therefpre they are only 
accuſtomed to glance on the Surface of Things, but ap- 
prehending they cannot, with a ſuperficial Knowledge, 
maintain all they advance; and fearing Contradictions 
in what they maintain, they will believe nothing, but take 
refuge in Scepticiſm. If this be at firſt a little mortify ing, 
Cuſtom reconciles it to them, and confirms them in it ſo 
_ that they never _— On one band, the 1 
is carried to judge of every thin anity and In- 
* M 3 * dolence; 
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dolence ʒ on the other, he cannot uſe all the neceſſary A 
Plication for Judging well: his Sloth and Vanity find their 
Account equally, ſo that he cannot attain higher than to a 
meer Probability. : 
 LAziNEss, and Vanity, the Love of Eaſe, and that 
of Diſtinction, govern the Heart by Turns, and are a 
Check on each other, Without Vanity, Sloth would throw 
into a State of Inactivity; and without the Love of 
ſe, Vanity would engage us in endleſs Enterprizes, in 
ſpite of all Dangers and Oppoſition. 
WIE N thels two general Principles concur to produce 
an ill Effect, the Evil is almoſt without Remedy. A 
Man that always decides upon what offers, becauſe tis ag 
eaſy to be poſitive as tis very painful to find out the Rea. 
ſons of Things, and conſider them impartially, if at the 
fame time he takes pleaſure in thinking that he ſees with 
the Turn of an Eye what others are aſſured of, but by 
frequent Reviews, he will be poſitive in his Deciſions, on 
the ſame Principles that made him at firſt ready to de- 
cide. It would be exceeding troubleſome for a ſlothful 
Man to re-examine : and to a vain Perſon it would be too 
mortifying to own, he has been miſtaken. 
Tuus the one, inſtead of waiting for the force of Evi- 
dence to clear his Doubts, quits them yoluntarily, 'The 
ther, inſtead of looking A 21 Feit to end his . 


ſion, is pleaſed with, and willingly reſts in it. Each of 


them determines himſelf to the moſt agreeable Side, ac- 
cording to his Humour, But a Lover of Truth avoids 
equally both Extremes. He does not love Suſpenſion for 
itlelf, nor hate it: but uſes it as a Retreat from Error, 
and that Precipitancy that is the Cauſe of it, till the Evi- 
dence. he continually purſues, makes him relinquiſh it in 


9 
AMA that loves to domineer in the Commonwealth 
of Letters, and has gained. ſome Credit, is not leſs diſ- 
pleaſed at thoſe who ſuſpend their Judgments on what he 


Jo e Opinions are quite oppoſite to his, nay, the former 


often appear the more odious ; for he looks upon their 


Modeſty as a tacit Condemnation of his Raſhneſs in de- 
ciding upon what he does not underſtand. Indeed they 

ive him the greater Uneaſineſs. When a Matter is above 
gur Capacity, it is as caſy to defend as oppoſe it; and the 


Reaſons of him whodenies, are not commonly. clearer than 


of the affirmative, , 80 that they are reciprocally 


thoſe 
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obliged 


unccs, for fear of being miſtaken, than with thoſe 
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obliged to pardon the Obſcurity of one another. But what 
can we ſay to thoſe that aſk for clear and pofitive 

when we have them not? What a Mortification is it, to 
be forced to allow more Wiſdom in the Ignorance of ano- 
ther, than in his own Learning? | 
Wu x we ſee Men, whether in familiar Converſations, 
or in graver and more ſolemn Aſſemblies, ſupporting all 
they 1ay by Proofs which they imagine Ae e op- 
poſe their Adverſaries by Reaſons they think unanſwer- 
able; when we view their attentive, conſiderate, and in- 
quiſitive Air, one would imagine their Love of Truth, 
and Fear of Miſtake, or of miſleading others, ſurpaſſed 
all other Conſiderations; yet tis not fo: for i wes Rey 
the Practiee of the World, we ſhall find little elſe 
Grimace among the Generality of Mankind. True, they 
are attentive to what you propoſe, but it is only to ſee whe- 
ther it be agreeable or no to their Intereſts; and accord- 
ingly they approve or condemn it. Then they look for 
Reaſons to juſtify their Taſte to themſelves and others, 
and find them of Weight in proportion as they fall in with 
it; they do not perplex themſelves to weigh thoſe Reaſons 
in an even Balance, but ſtudy how to make them as plau- 
fible in the Opinion of others asthey-are agreeable to them- 
ſelyes. Sometimes too great a Vivacity hinders them from 
ſeeing that you make them a Propoſal which will turn to 
their account. Their firſt Motion will be to reject it. 
This is inſupportable, ſay they, it has not the leaſt Shadow 
of Reaſon. But get one Moment's Patience of them ; let 
them know, that you ſpeak for them. Oh! I did not un- 
derſtand you, they will fay : I agree it is very right. A 

yet the Propoſition is ſtill the ſame, but in proportion as it 
ccn;erhs them, or as they think it does, it is reaſonable, or 
abſurd. Sometimes we may reject a Propoſition, as a 
pearing contrary to ſome Intereſts, which is blended wit 
our oun; but when we can ſeparate theſe, and 17 
one without prejudicing the other, the Abſurdity will ſoon 
diſappear. Not onl diots and the meaneſt Capacities 
are thus miſtaken, — thoſe whoſe Knowledge ought to 


be clearer, are not exempt from theſe Illuſions; and when 
we ſurpriſe them in theſe mean Shifts, inſtead of bluſhing, 
they alſume an Air of Gravity, flattering themſelves that 
this, and a ſteady Adherence to what they have ſaid, will 
cover them from all Reproach. When you know a Per- 
ſon's Humour, his Acquaintance, and Manner of living, 
as he is rough or comp 


aiſant, liberal or covetous, gay or 
M 4 melan- 
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melancholy, eaſy or reſtleſs, ſatisfied or peeviſh, fierce or 
timorous ; as he is a Friend or Relation to this or that 
Man, as thoſe with whom he loves to amuſe himſelf at 
Play, over a Glaſs, or in an Intrigue z in ſhort, according 
to the Intereſt that his Rivals or Flatterers will take in an 
Affair, you may certainly preſage, on what fide Juſtice and 
Reaſon will appear to him. ; 

In the whole Courſe of Life, we ought to make it a 
very great Scruple to decide on any thing further than it 
appears clear to us. We ought to reproach ourſelves in- 
wardly, when we judge by other Motives. Without theſe 
Precautions, the Habit of determining by Intereſt will not 
fail to be eſtabliſhed ; and when it is, the moſt important 
Concerns of thoſe who confide in us, the Intereſts of the 
Public and of Religion itſelf will be baſely given up to our 


mean private Intereſts, without knowing we make ſuch a 
Sacrifice, | 
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CHAP. VIIL 
Of ſingular, univerſal, and particular. Pro- 


poſitions. 


nr Relation Propoſitions have to the Things 
ſigniſied thereby, diſtinguiſh them into true 
and falſe: That Relation which they bear 
to our Underſtanding, divides them into 
certain and probable: And that which the 
Mr” Subjett has to its Attribute, whereby its Idea 
js implied or excluded, into affirmative or — — Pro 
fitions. We muſt now paſs to ſome other Diſtinctions be- 
tween the Subject and the Attribute, conſidered in them- 
ſelves. 7 | vid 
I. Ir the Term which expreſſes the Sub- 
75 15 22 ject of a Propoſition, is ap [cable only to one 
4 hing, it is called finger and individual, 
and its Object a ſingular Being, or an Individuum. 
- SOME TIMES the Subject of a Propoſition, however 
vague or undetermined itſelf, is yet determined by the 
| Circum- 
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Ihus the 
one ſingle Body of a Man; and in this Senſe the Names 


Circumſtances to one ſingle Subject; as when I ſay, his 
here ; that there; as by ſhewing a Man with the Finger, 
THaT a Thing be called 1247vianal, it is not nec 
that it be an indivifible Point. A Collection of ſeveral 
Parts makes ug one Individual, when it makes one Whole: 
BoWof a Man is not many Bodies of Men, but 


of a College, a Community, a People, a Nation, a Body 
of Nations, united under one Sovereign, or in one Confe- 
deracy, are fingular and individual, fince they are applied 
each to its Subject, in its Sony and this we have 
made appear in the Firſt Part, Sect. II. Chap. V. 

NAME $ which are ar to more than one 
ject, are taken either in their whole Extent, or in a Part 
of it. Fi firſt form univerſal Propoſitions, the ſecond 

rticular, 

Ir is viſible by this, that ſingular Propoſitions have a 
Relation to the unirerlal, who have not to the par- 
ticular : for, ſince the Subject of a ſingular Propoſition 
does not extend beyond one thing, it is evident, that it is 
there in all its Force, as well as in univerſal Propoſitions, 
and not in a Part only of its Extent, as in the particular 
vnes. 

II. WEAR Men always to expreſs them- 
ſelves exactly, we mi hz here Fa 4 this Kinga — 
Chapter, and theſe few Remarks would univerſal from 
ſuffice : but ſometimes univerſal Expreſſi- he particular. 
ons are Exaggerations, which, tho' autho- 
riſed by Cuſtom, muſt be underſtood with Reſtriction, 
and be looked upon only as particular Propoſitions. Some- 
times, on the other hand, we ſpeak modeſtly, and in a 
limited Senſe, and yet it ought to be unde univer- 
fally. In ſhort, there are Propoſitions without any expreſs 
Mark of Singularity, Particularity, or Univerſality. Rules 
are required to ſerve as a Guide in theſe Obſcurities. 
Wx examine a Propoſition, either to form a juſt Idea 
of the Opinion and Views of him who advanced it, or to 
diſcover whether he advanced an Error, or a Truth, Tho 
ſecond of theſe Inquiries regards Right, or what we ought 
to believe ; the Fact, or what the Opinion of a 
is. When we examine a Propoſition, to clear up the 
Truth of it, we ſhould form exact Ideas of the SubjeR, 
and Attribute, and compare them together. If in this 
Compariſon we diſtover, that the Idea of the Attribute is 
contained in all that bears the Name of the Subject, the 
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Propoſition will be owned to be univerſally true: but if 
the Attribute agrees to ſome Subjects, and not to others, 
It will be particular; fo that to know the Univerſality of 
a Propoſition, we muſt know the Things upon which it 
turns. Þ 
XE T we have no right to ſay, that a . is miſtaken 
who advances a Propofition, every time he expreſſes him- 
ſelt in general Terms, without the Attribute of his Propo- 
fition agrees unexceptionably to all that carries the Name 
of the Subject. For when we go upon Fact, to ſettle what 
is the Sentiment of a Man, provided he ſpeaks in the uſual 
manner, it would be unjuſt to ſtrain his Expreſſions too far, 
and attribute more Force to them than Cuſtom has given 
them. Nowit is ufual to ſpeak of what we ſee frequently, 
as we do of what happens every day. Men abound in 
theſe Propoſitions, and their Language is ſo imperfect, that 
it muſt be the height of Malice to take Advantage of theſe 
Irregularities of Speech with deſign of imputing to thoſe 
who ſpeak or write according to eſtabliſned Cuſtom, ſuch 
Exceſſes as they utterly abhor. Sometimes again it hap- | 
ens, that an unreaſonable Principle has given room to 
ome Expreſſions, which it will not be amiſs to follow, be- 
cauſe they are authoriſed by Cuſtom. For Inſtance, it was 
a ridiculous, as well as an exceſſive 2 for the v 
People to take pleaſure in calling themſelves Maſters o 
the World, making the Roman Empire, All the Earth, 
Orbis Terrarum, and bimμ,,n, to be Terms ſynonymous. 
8. Luke employed the laſt of theſe Words in the uſual 
Senſe, when he ſaid, that te Emperor ordained by an 
Elict, that the ↄuhole World ſpoul be taxed (or enrolled). 
| III. Tr1s is the Canſe that we diſtin- 
Three ſorts of guiſh three ſorts of Univerſality. 1. An 
Univerſality. exact Univerfality, that ſuffers no Reſtricti- 
| on; as when we ſay, that every equal 
Number is divided into two equal "ip that whateyer 
Acts, exiſts. And we call, in the Schools, this Univerſa» 
kry Mathematical, or Merap ee becauſe Propofitions 
in theſe Sciences, having ſuch Matters for their Object as 
are neceflary and invartable, for that reaſon admit of no 
Fxception. 2. The Laws of Nature, in conſequence of 
which Men walk upon two Legs, Birds fly, Metals are 
weighty, theſe Laws take place always, if you * 
ſome rare Caſes, where Nature ſeems to forget herſelf, 
and go out of her Road; and as theſe Caſes are very rare, | 


we do not give much regard to them, and we pronounce 
gone in 
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in general, that Birds fly, that Men have two Feet, Cc. 
And this Univerſality is called Phyſical, 4. There is ano- 
ther that is ſtill leſs neceſſary, founded on Principles moro 
ſubject to change: Such is the Univerſality of Propoſitions 
that declare, how far the Affections of Men are ordinatily 
carried. Thus we ſay, that Mothers extend their Fond- 
neſs to their Children too far; that young People are light 
and inconſtant, and love to ramble, and are fond of Amuſe- 
ments; that a Nation is fierce, laborious, ingenious, ſtu- 
pid, c. This Univerſality is called Mora/: perhaps it 
was called fo by pure Hazard. The firſt was called Meta- 
Zhkyſicat, the ſecond Phyſical, on the account of the Ob- 
jects which moſt of the Propoſitions ſo. called treated of. 
After them, Morality gave Name to the third kind. The 
Schools were full of ſuch unreaſonable Diſtinctions; their 
Heads were always employed on theſe three Names, from 
the three Parts of Philoſophy they taught, and when they 
had borrowed one, the reſt muſt follow. A Phyſical Cauſe. 
A Moral Cauſe. A Phyſical Neceſſity. A Moral Neceſſity. 
The Rules of Morality are eſtabliſhed upon fimple and 
certain Principles, and we can demonſtrate its Conclufions 
=_ an equal Force and Extent to thoſe of Metaphy- 
as --* 
IE r as we regulate our Conduct upon Circumſtances, 
and ſince there are Occaſions when we muſt determine 
ourſelves, without a ſure and inconteſtable Light upon 
thoſe Circumſtances, we often in Lite are reduced to take 
the ꝓroballe for the certain, and what is frequent for what 
happens daily, This gives ſome Foundation to the Name 
of Moral Unverſality. , 
Ir is effential to @ gcod Book to be cenſured, and the 
greateſt Lig race that can happen to a Work publiſhed, is 
not that it is diſparages by many, but that it is neglefted 
by all. This is a Propoſition of Moral Univerſality, ex- 
refled in Terms that appear to me to be ſomething itrong. 
e regard the good Opinion of the Public, as ſomething 
belonging to the Eſſence of a Book. A Book may be 
good, and contain nothing oppoſite to the received Senti- 
ments: and ſuch a Book will not be cenſured. The 
Name likewiſe of an Author, little known, may be.a Guard, 
againſt Criticiſm, Learned Men are indolent about thoſe 
who give them no Umbrage, and with whom they have' 
nothing to do: and we often praiſe a Work, which we 
ſhould teax in pieces, were it written by one of the fame” 
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IV. Wauz x we advance a Propofition 
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 Indefinite Pro- without any Mark of ra wee} or Parti- 


paſitions. cularity, and laying afide the Terms Al, 
Always, Every, a Part, tor Example, we 
Ly in general, Circles are 41v14ed into two equal Parts by 
be Diameter: Courtters ao what they cau to embarraſ 
zbeir Maſters : When a Man goes to aſſure me of the Uni- 
verſality of the Truth of theſe Propoſitions, I examine the 
Ideas of the Things they contain: When he goes only to 
diſcover the Intention of him who advanced them, it he 
be preſent, I aſk him; if I can only conſult what he has 
written, I view what goes before and follows that Paſſage 
that perplexes me, in order to underſtand or find a Key to 
the 338 In ſhort, by the Knowledge I have of 
the Truth of what he affirms or denies, I avoid the giving 
his Words a Senſe that is groſsly erroneous; for we cannot 
preſume that an Author ſhould be ſo palpably miſtaken. 
eat V. TuERAE are Propoſitions that are 
Two other univerſally extended to all the Individuals; 
Reſtrittions in There are ſome whoſe Univerſality does not 
_ Unnuerſals, reach beyond the Genus. All Men are 
; crtal: This is true of all the Individuals. 
All terreſtrial Animals were ſaved from the Deluge in the 
Ark. This is true of all the Kinds. Sometimes again a 
' Propoſition is univerſally true, if you do not extend it be- 
yond the Individuals of a certain Sort or Quality. A Men 
ere ſaved by IKS US CHRIST; that is, all thoſe that are 
faved : By which again we ſee the Neceſſity of knowin 
the Things meant by a Propoſition, in order to form aj 
Idea of the Truth of it. | 
Tux are likewiſe Propoſitions, whoſe Univerfality, 
purely moral, and already confined by Exceptions, is only 
with reſpect to certain Times and Places. When 
Horace ſays, 


Etas Parentum, pejor Avis, tulit 
Nos requicres, moꝶ daturos 


Pregenzem vitioſiorem. = 
Lib. III. Ode VI. 44. 


Our Fathers were unequal in Goodneſs to our Grandſathers, 
and our Poſterity <e111 ſtill be more vicious than wwe. He 
faw the Train of Things: He had reaſon to ſpeak thus, 
and Experience juſtificd his Prediction. But it would be 
ridiculous to look upon this as an univerſal Maxim, -appli- 
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cable * Times er, ee — e, and virtuous 
Prince, that enjoys a long Reign, m uce very ha 
y Improvements in his Srate — it bis Succeſſors follow 
bl Steps, Probity will maniteſtly increaſe from Reign to 
Reign, on from 8 to Generation. 30 
VI. Wx are in love with general Pro | 
fitions z for we find they . a — = wa 
Extent of Knowledge than the particular; for unjcer[ad 
and this is the Cauſe we ſo eafily yield to "Dpeermina- 
them, eſpecially if the Turn of Expreſſion tions. 
be ſomething ſprightly (2). For we are By 
hkewiſe 18 ed with any thing that's Wit; but theſe ge- 
neral and bright Maxims often contain a very falſe Senſe. 
(7) He that gives, ought immediately to forget it; and he 
that receives, ought always to remember it. | 
THEREFORE we ought to be ever doing Good, 
without Diſtinction, to the Ungrateful as well as to Per» 
ſons of Merit. 
Bu T in general, there is nothing at which Men are 
leſs ſkilful, than in keeping themſelves within juſt Bounds 
Some preſcribe a Law to themſelves of approving every 
thing; others place a Glory in criticiſing upon all Subjecta. 
Some know all, and ſee more than there is; others will 
not even agree to what they perceive. 55 
UNIVE ASA. Propoſitions equally favour the Supine- 
neſs and the Vanity of Man. The former gives him an 
Averſion to a particular Inquiry, and he grows weary of 
ſtudying the Subjects that have a Reſemblance one to ano- 
ther. "tha of Vanity, he loves to perſuade himſelf, that 
in making a few Paces, he advances much : and when he 
acquieſces in an univerſal Propofition, he applauds him- 
felt for the Extent of his Knowledge. Theſe general Pro- 
tions thus meeting the Principles that make them a- 
miable, and recommend them to our Entertainment, it is- 
not ſurpriſing, if we too e acquire a Habit of forming 
them. At BR. Men only ule their Senſes, and their ear- 
lieft Conclufions are only drawn from Experience. A hun- 
dred or two hundred Stones, each of which * to be 
eavy, 


2 —_— 


() Ornatiſſime ſunt igitur orationes ea, que lætiſſimè vagan- 
tur, & a privata ac ſingulari controverſia ſe ad uniyerſi generis 
vim explicandam conferunt, exc. Cic. de Orat, Lib. III. i 

(] Alter ſtatim obliviſci debzz dati, alter accepti aunquam- 
Sen. 4e Ben. Lib. II. Cap. X. | 
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heavy, is ſufficient to make them pronounce in general, 
that every Stone is heavy. Men have reaſoned: thus on 
ſeveral Subjects; and finding nothing that obliges them 
to retract, they are accuſtomed to build general Maxims 
on a ſmall number of Facts, and having practiſed this 
Method on a great number of Subjects, it becomes a Law. 
—_— VII. Bw r notwithſtanding all the Ex- 
* perience we amaſs together, the Conclufion 
cluſions are we draw from it can never riſe to an Uni- 
often deceit verſality, on which we may entirely repoſe 
Jul. ourſelves, unleſs we join ſome Reaſonings 
to it, formed upon Notions that are truly univerſal. Some- 
thing may ever eſcape. our Experience, and we are not 
aſſured that no Caſe can preſent itſelf, which has no Re- 
ſemblance to any of thoſe we have already ſeen, till the 
Nature of _— has convinced us by a ſtrict Knowledge, 
and juſt Ideas of them, that they ſhould always go, as we 
find, by ſome Caſes of 1 they have gone. 
- Wax NI aſſure myſelf, that no Effect can ariſe, but 
virtue of ſome Change, and that it is impoſſible any 
Change ſhould happen without Motion, I rely ſufficiently 
on the Ideas I have of Effect, Change, 1 Motion, to 
uade myſelf that this Propofition is without Contra» 
iction univerſal, and to conclude, that it is from Motion; 
even there, where I can ſee none. | 
Or a thouſand Perſons, who have made ſome P 5 
in the Study of Mechanics, even more than ſuperficial, 
you will hardly find two or three who do not receive this 
Rule as general, without Exception. In Levers, the Di- 
ſtances from a fixed Point augment the Powers: But they 
who have once known; that Diſtance does not increaſe the 
Power, but becauſe it increaſes the Velocities of the Thing 
moved, will alſo know, that in Caſes where Diſtance will 
not produce this laſt Effect, it will not be the Cauſe of 
the other, which it does not produce, but in virtue of the 
former; and this is what happens in certain compounded 
ExYERIE NOE ſhews us, that we cannot be too cir- 
cumſpect in Matters of Fact, and in Phyſical Phænomena, 
nor too backward of advancing general Propoſitions. (5) 
It has been believed, that corroſive Sublimate Arſenic, if 


ſophiſticated, . would blacken, mixed with Oil of 7; wo 


a« 
L 


) See the Hit. of the Acad. of Sciences, Anno 1699. þ 46. and 
Anno 1709. Anal, des Clap. | 0 | 


ſequence, we can hardly find an Hour in Life, ae out 
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and that, if good, it would only redden ; The Experi- 
ment is found to be falſe; there is a Sublimate that never 
blackens. | | ". 
Ir has been concluded, on a great Number of Experi- 
ments, that the Mixture of acid Salts with Aikah's was 
the only Cauſe of Fermentations: But this Principle once 
ſuppoſed, Men have perplexed themſelves very much to 
find Alkali's, where there were none. 1 
PERSON s of mean Capacities cannot examine Things 
in all their particular Circumſtances, for that requires 
Depth of Underſtanding, great Study and Application 3 
but content themſelves with univerſal Propoſitions, which 
conceal their Ignorance from themſelves, and ſpare them 
the Pains they know is ſuperior to their Strength: They 
think likewiſe they hide their Ignorance by babbling, ra- 
ther than a modeſt Silence, It is their Character to exag- 
erate, and a deciſive Tone is the Conſequence of the ſame 
rinciples. This is likewiſe a Source of Pyrrboniſin; as, 
I am miſtaken, therefore I am aluays nuſtaken, and ud 
. is afſured of being ſucceſsful in his Reaſonings. 
vr of Lazineſs, Vanity, or Impatience, we ſuffer 
ourſelves to go into univerſal Propoſitions; we affirm, we 
deny, without Exception. After this, we meet with 
Caſes, which we cannot reconcile with what we looked 
upon to be generally true; and then, by an Effect oh. the 
{ſame Principles, the ſame Lazineſs, Vanity, and Impa- 
tience, we univerſally reject that, which we had admit- 
ted in the ſame Extent, or elſe fall into Irre ſolution, Doubt, 
and Pyrrhoniſm ; and from that, give up ourſelves to the 
moſt ridiculous Fancies. Montagne has given us Inſtances 
every Moment, Would you have a4 Man ; 
ſound, awell-regulatea, and in a firm and ſure Book II. Chap, 
Poſture, uniffie him up in Darkneſs, Ingo. XII. | 
tence, and ny che : We muſt be Brutes 2 
before ate can be wwiſe, and blind before we can be guided. 
But is it not better to continue in à State of Suſpenſion, 
than to entangle myſelf in Errors inextricable, the Effet 
of ref and Study ? | 
ake the ſureſt Side you can, you will be obliged to at- 
tack an hundred contrary Opinons, before you can eſtablify 


aur own, If you affirm, they deny; ana the Reaſons on 


both Sides ſeem to be equally probable. 
If the Underſtanding be entirely extingtiiſbed 5 am Apo- 
flexy, we cannot doubt but a Cold impairs it: And by Cons 


gens 
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tement is ſerene and clear; our Bodies being ſubject tq 
0 many continual Changes, and moving by ſo great a Vatie- 
of Springs, that I believe what the Phyſicians affirm 
w Hard it is to preſerve it from being conſtantly arawn 
awry by ſome of them. 
I' n E y are focliſh, hs think of putting a Check to our 
Diſputes, by reducing them to the expreſs Word Go p; ſo 
bong as our Minds do not enter a leſs Pais Feta, when they 
voulu controul the Senſe of another, than when they world 
repreſent their own. Our Actions, which are in a perpe- 
tilal Change, have little relation to Laws that are fixed and 
ummoueabie. What are the more deſirable, are the more 
rare, ſimple and general, And I ſtill think, we had bet. 
ter have noie at all, than have them in ſo great a Number, 
No rue Men ever judged alike of the ſame Thing; and 
it is impoſſible to ſee two Opinions exactly alike, not only 
in different Men, but in the ſame Men, at different Hours, 
Commonly I fins a Doubt, where a Commentary has not 
vouchſafed to touch upon it. I fall the moſt readily in 4 
Plain Field, as ſome Horfes, that I know, ſtumble the moſt 
frequently in an even Way. Who can ſay, but Things en- 
creaſe our Doubts and Ignorance ? Since we ſte no Bock, ei- 
ther Humane or Divine, which the World is themoſt attentive 
to, where the Interpretation puts an End to the Difficilty, 
Maxlus and Characters have for ſome Time been 
Works the moſt in Faſhion, and we cannot wonder at it: 
For, if you reckon only the firſt of the Kind, they have 
an original Turn, ſo efficacious to pleaſe, that the Mind 
has every Thing in it, that is agreeable to its moſt reign- 
ing Inclinations. There is the Shining that ſtrikes you, 
and the Various that reliſhes, and keeps you in Breath, 
Matters that lie within the Apprehenſions of all the World 
are preſented in an uncommon Form. When we read them, 
we find, that it is more than an Amuſement ; and that 
we are employed on Subjects of Importance to be known, 
the Heart of Man, its Virtues and Vices. We enjoy the 
malicious Pleaſure of ſeeing all the Ridiculouſneſs of o- 
thers; and if we find our own Foibles painted too, they 
are ſo well blended with thoſe of the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
tuous Men, that we are not aſhamed, or inwardly re- 
proached for them. By this Means ſuch Books may have 
an ill Effect, and undoubtedly have. We think we are 
not obliged to be truly wiſe, when we are perſuaded, that 
the wiſe Man is a Chimera; that they, who paſs for the 
Wiſeſt, are only ſuperior to Fools and Knaves in the Out- 
os 


ſides 
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ſide; that all is Appearance and Grimace; and that the 
leaſt Deceivers of Mankind are they, who, without hav- 
ing any View of impoſing upon others, impoſe very ho- 
neltly upon themſelves, and believe themſelves to be what 
they are not; that is, that the leaſt Deceivers are the moſt 
ſtupid and fooliſh. © The Venom of this Way of Writing 
cannot be detected by ſaying, they talk only of human 
Virtues; and that in putting afide all that a Man believ'd 
he poſſeſſed of Goodneſs, they make him more ſenſible 
of the Neceſſity of Grace, and the Excellence of the Chri- 
ſtian Virtues, which that inſpires. The Tendency of this 
pompous Diſtinction is very viſible : They hope, by this, to 
eſcape the Charge, to throw a Mitt before the Eyes of the 
Devout, and detend their Zeal, that is often more than 
humane, and quite different from the Heavenly. But at 
the Bottom, this Language fignifies nothing, or leads to 
Enthuſiaſm. We muſt therefore guard againſt theſe ge- 
neral Maxims, and be afraid, that it is a Raſhneſs to 
judge ſo generally of others by themſelves. | | 
ASSION, that magnifies all Objects, puts Men upon 
Exaggeration, and upon univerſal Propoſitions. Preachers 
— do well to think of this; they involve all their Au- 
ditory in the ſame Condemnation, and, by this means, they 
who deſerve it, are not moved at it; For we are not much 
diſturbed at a Fault that is univerſal. The Pleaſure of 
Cenſuring is a dangerous Snare. Under Pretext of a De- 
fire to amend all the World, they correct none. No Man 
is alarmed at the Defects that are common to him with 
other Men; he is not aſhamed or vexed at them: It is 
for this Reaſon, that Satyr is without Effect, when it is 
too general; it caſts Men into Indolence or Diſcourage- 
ment. c | 
Ma x1Ms too general are, in their Turn, the Source 
of a thouſand Prejudices; and out-of-the-way Digreſſions, 
both in Theory and Practice. 'Tho' we have never ſo lit- 
tle Inclination for a Thing, we undertake it, and whereon 
do we found our Aſſurance of Succeſs? It has ſucceeded 
with two or three; and this is enough to reckon in gene- 
ral on the Eaſineſs and Safety of the Execution. He is a 
Man of Letters; therefore he has the Defects which are 
obſerved in ſome or more of them. Exceptions perplex 
us, univerſal Decifions pleaſe. 
AccorDinG to the Circumſtances, the Application 
of general Maxims ought to vary, and, very often, the 
{ame Reaſon that didared them, directs us to abandon 
Vo f. Il, N them, 
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them again. I have known ſome Perſons, who, in a pre- 
eſſion that young Men ought to converſe with thoſe 
that are above them, always ſhunned their Equals, and 
affected to change their Friends, as they were advanced 
themſelves. | 
FROM, this Forwardneſs to conclude univerſally, ariſe 
defective Syſtems; that is, on 2 that are extend- 
ed to too many Subjects. Hus looked for the Cauſe of 
all Diſtempers in the Duodenum: Another will deduce 
them all from Worms: Each is a Principle defective, be- 
eauſe it is too general. | 
ITE , who were formerly honoured with the Name 
of Philoſophers, and raiſed to be Maſters over others, did 
not always reaſon with more Circumſpection than the Vul- 
ar. Many of their general Rules areonly drawn from ſome 
bſervations made in Haſte. For inſtance, that famous 
Maxim, Degrees ao not vary the Species, But how was 
it introduced into the Number of Maxims? Bodies were 
diſtributed into ſeveral Claſſes, which they called Spectes, 
which Diſtribution owes its Original to the Senſes more 
than to Reaſon, and to the Nature of Things. Then they 
perceived, that Fire, tho' it grew brighter and warmer, 
et was not the more Fire; and a Knife not the leſs a 
Knife for being blunt. 'Thus they ran over ſome Works 
of Nature and Art, in which they verified this Maxim, to 
make the general Rule of the Species. Yet, it is by De- 
grees we go from too great a Parſimony, which is a Vice, 
to an honeſt Thrift, and from that to Liberality, which is 
a Virtue ; and it is by carrying on the ſame Degrees that we 
arrive at Prodigality, which is another Vice. It is likewiſe by 
Degrees that we may paſs ſucceſſively from Cruelty to Seve- 
rity, to Good Humour, to Softneſs, to Indifference. Within 
two Paces of the Fire, you feel an agreeableWarmth, within 
two Fingers you ſcorch yourſelf. In proportion as Motion in 
Water leſſens, from hot it becomes lukewarm, and then 
cold ; yet Hot and Cold paſs for Qualities of a different 
Species: Go on to leſſen Motion, and you will come at 
laſt to Reſt, What a world of Diſtinctions muſt a Man 
uſe to ſupport a Maxim grounded only on Authority ? 
A falſe Way of Philoſophiſing has introduced ſome Rules, 
by the Authority of which, Men have pretended to ex- 
clude all ſolid Reaſoning from Schools. That of Des 
Cartes, för Inſtance, is quite oppoſite to the Maxims, 
which the Periparetics look upon as the Principles of 
zood-Senſe, tho they are only founded upon ſome Pre- 


judices | 
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judices and haſty Conſequences, as we ſhall ſee by this 
Inſtance. 

Doss, Foxes, and Wolves differ only in Sieze, as alſo 
Hares and Rabbits. And to make Uſe of Examples that 
are more ſimple, the Peripatetics call the Motion of De- 
ſcent a natural Motion, and the Motion upwards a violent 
Motion. v1 

IE T when a Pendulum, after its Deſcent, riſes again, 


this is the ſame continued Motion, The nearer it comes 


toa Perpendicular, the ſmall Arcs it deſcribes come near- 
er to horizontal Lines; and as they go farther from that 
ſme perpendicular Situation, the little Arcs it deſcribes 
are mote elevated, and they paſs from one of theſe Mo- 
tions to the other, by Differences and Degrees of an infi- 
nite Smallneſs. If a Body ſhould fall to the Center of the 
Earth, in a tight Line, when it arrives there, its Motion 
would be no more annihilated, than that of a Pendulum, 
that is come to the loweſt Point of its Deſcent. Therefore 
the ſame Motion will {till continue, and while it does con- 
tinue, it will alter the Species; it will aſcend, and be 
called a violent Motion. 

| readily believe, that many Obſervations made by the 
Senſes, when they have agreed together, have given room 
to general Maxims. But ſome Men have entirely aſſented 
to the Report of the Senſes, which others have only looked 
upon as meer Items that called them to a more attentive 
Inquiry. They have therefore conſulted the Ideas of 
the Underſtanding, and it is from the Neceſſſty of their 
Agreement, that they have concluded, that a Propoſition 
containing them is univerſally true. How often has Idle- 
neſs been countenanced by the Maxim, Tat wwe can 
ſay nothing New? And yet, in what Poſture ſhould we 
have been, if we always took it in a literal Senſe ? 


Vor, II. N 2 CHAP, 
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5 
Of Compounded Propoſitions. 


unk a Propofition is conſidered 
Re as a Conjunction of one ſingle Sul. 
Definitions. e ect with one ſingle Attribut, it 

| is called Smile; but when it takes 
in more Subjects and Attributes, 
| it is called Componnded. 

Wu EN a compounded Propofition contains many Sub- 
Jy it may be reſolved into as many fimple ones, as it 
bas Subjects in it: And if, beſides this, it contains ſeveral 

Attributes, on comparing each Subject ſueceſſively with 
all the Attributes, you will make again, with each Subject, 
as many ſimple Propoſitions, as you find Attributes. Two 
Subjects and two Attributes will make twenty five: This 
is the Ratio Duplicata of the Mathematicians. 

2 II. WR EN all the Attributes are affirmed, 
Diviſion, or denied of the ſame Subject; or when you 

affirm or oy the ſame Attribute of all Sub- 
jects, the School calls theſe Propoſitions Congregative: But 
when one Attribute is denied, and another affirmed of the 
ſame Subject; or, when the ſame Attribute is affirmed of 
one Subject, and denied of the other, they take the Name 
of Sgregutive. N 

Tu E Congregative are divided into two Kinds ; either 
they preſent a ſimple Conjunction, or, beſides that, lay 
down a Dependance; the firſt are called Copulative, the 
ſecond Connexive or Conditional. | 

T nA mT a Copulative may deſerve the Name of True; 
it is needful, that this Quality ſhould agree with all tho 
ſimple Propoſitions, of which it is compounded ; for you 
muſt preciſely affirm all you affirm, 53 deny all you de- 
ny, otherwiſe you are in an Error in the whole, or in part. 
Thus a copulative Propofition may be oppoſed by #5 

4 many 
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many Ways as it contains fimple Propoſitions. Knowledge 
Provity, Pleaſures, Power, Riches contribute to our 8 
tisfaction. All this is true. Knowledge, Virtue, and 77. 
ths are neceſſary to Felicity. The third Member of the 
Propoſition is falſe; and the Propoſition does not enume- 
rate all the Parts that compoſeo it, as, according to Truth, 
it ought to do, | 

III. WHz THER ina conditional Propo- Of the Truth | 
ſition, the two Parts that compoſe it (whereof of conditional 
the firit is the Principle, the following is the Propoſptions. 
Conſequence) make each of them one Truth; 
as, if it be good to know, it is good to ſtudy ; or be falſe, 
taken ſeparately ; as if 2 be half 6, 4 is half 12. He who 
advances {ſuch a Propoſition, means to affirm, if he talks 
conſiſtently with himſelf, that you muſt agree to the ſe- 
cond Part, becauſe you agree to the firſt, When this Ne- 
ceſſity takes Place, the conditional Propoſition is owned 
for true; what it lays down is true: You muſt, as it de- 
clares, either reject the one, or the other Parts, or admit 
both of them. We uſe theſe on ſuch Occaſions, as it is 
proper to reduce him, with whom we diſpute to this Ne- 
ceſſity. od 27.21 

IV. Ir a Man pretends that the firſt Part Of Canſat 
contains the Cauſe of the ſecond, the con- #ropoſoions. 
nexive Propoſition is not only conditional, it is 
alſo cauſal : Theſe muſt not be confounded. Every Cau- 
{al is properly Connexive ; for there is always a neceſſary 
Connexion between the Cauſe and the Effect; but every 
Conditional is not Cauſal z for there are other Connexions 
befides that of the Cauſe and the Effect. If the Barome- 
ter riſes, we ſhall have fair Weather; if the Sun and the 
Dog-Star riſe at the ſame Hour, the Heats redouble: This 
is true. ' But the Antecedent does not expreſs the Cauſe 
of the Conſequent. 

TAE Mind of Man, which loves to imagine the Cauſes 
of that which ſtrikes it, and to proceed nimbly, flatters 
itſelf that it has met with a Cauſe in the firſt Appearance 
of a Connexion that preſents itſelf, I ſhall content myſelf 
with giving this Intimation in two Words ; for I have en- 
larged ſutftciently in the Firſt Part of this Work on the 
Methods by which we may arrive at a Diſcovery of true 
Cauſes, and ſeparate them from a thouſand Illuſions, which 
look like Cauſes, | | | 
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Of Propoſi- V. Cor ufAT IV Propoſitions are not 
tions com- always expreſsly marked by Conjunctions, pro- 
pounded in per to them, no more than the Connexive, 
Senſe. hen, for Inſtance, I ſay, the Night comes on, 


Fear increaſes: this has the Force of a cauſal. 


Propoſition ; Fear increaſes, becauſe the Night comes on, 
When I ſay, We araw more Advantage from the Epiſtles 
of Pliny, than of Cicero; this Propoſition is Copulative, 
and reſolved into theſe three Affirmative: The Epiſtles 
of Pliny are inftruftive : Thoſe of Cicero are inſtruftive ; 
Thoſe of Pliny have the Preference. You ſhall go thither, 
T will follow, means, You aud Þ will go to the ſame Place, 
There are two Subjects, Tu and J; the Attribute is, tg 
arrive at one certain Place, 1 

Tas fort of compound Propoſitions, whoſe Particles 
do not plainly ſhew the Compoſition, or the Kind, are 
called compounded in Senſe; and by the Schools, Ex- 
ponibiles. Net they are not harder to unravel than o- 
thers; if you do not ſtay barely upon the Words, but 
attend to Things, and not judge till you examine 
and know them, We muſt be always aſking ourſelves, 
What is he upon? Is he upon more than one thing? 
The Anſwers will furniſh the Subjects What does he ſay 
of each? Does he affirm only one Attribute, or deny more 
than one? The Reply will bring them up in order. 
_Trxzsz Rules are fo ſimple, that I need not give my- 
ſelf the Trouble to inſiſt upon them in a Work that may 
be read 2 other Perſons 1 — young Scholars. Yet 
there are few that are not guilty of miſtaking herein. Scarce 
does a Converſation laſt an Hour, but one Perſon charges 
another with an Opinion that he has nat, and oppoſes a 
Propofition which nobody advanced : And how 1s this? 
The ſame Propoſition offers more than one Senſe ; and to 
have the pleaſure of objecting, we ſeize upon that which 
does not appear to be well founded, without being in pain 
whether we are right or no, or whether we do ill to make 


others think ſo. | 
| | VI Wa RN we barely oppoſe ſeveral 
Of Disun- Propoſitions, and are content to ſay, we can- 
ctives. not admit them all, but muſt receive ſome, 
and reject others, without ſpecifying which 

we incline to, the ſegr ative Propoſition that contains theſe 
oppoſite Parts, is ca If Disnnttive. It is extended, or it 
is not extended: A Rectilinear Figure is made of three 
Sides, or of four, or of a greater number. Either L 
| 2 an 
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Man is free from, or deſerves no Reproach, no more th au 


an Praiſe. a b _— 2 8 

W E uſe theſe Propoſitions to diſpoſe an Antagoniſt to 
receive one of its Parts, when we ſhall have proved to him 
the Falſity of the others; or to reject the others, when we 
ſhall have eſtabliſhed the Truth of one, Now that they 
may ſerve this End, without Miſtake, it is neceſſary : 
I. That the Parts be effectually oppoſite and incompatible z 
without which, there will be no room to conclude to the 
Proof of one from the Rejection of the other, no more 
than from the Rejection of theſe to the Allowance of that. 
2. That there be an exact Enumeration; if, for Example, 
[ ſhould ſay, a Figure is incloſed in 3, or 4, or 5 Sides: 
it is plain I ſhould be miſtaken ; for it may be incloſed in 
6 or 7, &c. A Gentleman mult go to the Wars, or follow 
the Court, or reſide in his Seat, to treat his Neighbours, . 
hunt, and exact upon his Tenants. Is this all? And mult 
he be put in the number of thoſe that deſpiſe Learning, 
and undervalue the Glory of ſerving the Public by Study, 
and virtuous Actions. | | boy” 

Ir is eaſier to be aſſured of the Oppoſition of the Parts 
of a Disjunctive, than of an exact Enumeration of all the 
parts; for if we will not be deciſive about which we are 
not ſufficiently. informed, we ſhall certainly know, if atten- 
tive, whether the Idea of one Part contains the Excluſion 
of the other. But the narrow Bounds of the Mind of Man 
are the Cauſe, that ſometimes the moſt important Caſes are 
hidden from it, without its perceiving it, or ſuſpecting that 
any thing eſcapes it. However limited, it is yet aflured, 
that what it ſees js really ſuch as it ſees it to be; yet it is 
not aſſured for that, that it has ſeen all, and omitted no- 
thing. We have laid it down for a Rule in the Firſt Part, 
that contradictory Oppoſitions are exact, and take in alls 
we bave ſpoken of the Precautions, that mult be taken to 
make them, and uſe them without Exror; and all that is 
applicable in this place. 4 TH Vp 
Wu nx Seneca, to ſhew the Danger of living on the 
public Stage of the World, employs this Disjunctive, 


Neceſſe eſt, aut imiteris, aut oderis. 
Ton muſt either imitate, or hate, e 


His Enumeration is inſufficient: We may deſpiſe the Vi- 
cious z we may likewiſe pity them. We may hate their 
X N 4 | Vaces, 
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Vices, and not their Perſons, and inſtead of copying thelr 
bad Examples, we may take a charitable. Care to afford 
them good Patterns. bebe 

Ix is chiefly in Matters of Practice, that it is hard to 
make an exact Enumeration, becauſe they infinitely vary 
in their Circumſtances, whatever Attention the moſt know. 
ing and practiſed Men give to them; there are Caſes that 
elude all their Penetration; and theſe unforeſeen Caſes ate 
often ſufficient to make the beſt concerted Schemes prove 


abortive. 

ap ble VII. Wa x in the Compaſs of a ſegre- 
Of Diſcretives. S Propoſition we declare what we al. 
wy m, and diſtinguiſh what we deny, ſuch a 
Propoſition is called Diſcrezive, He is not learned, but he 
is Wiſe: This ſort of Propoſitions would be ridiculous, if 
their Parts were incompatible ; for it would be intolerable 
to ſay, He is rich, but be is not poor; he talks, but be is 
not ſilent, Therefore it is neceſſary, that they may agree, 
but not actually agree to what you ſpeak of. Since ina 
Diſcretive, you deny and affirm, it is plain, that to avoid 
a Miſtake, it is neceſſary both to affirm and to deny, ac- 
cording to the Truth, and that the Propoſition paſſes for 
falle, it one of its Parts be ſo. er 

Ar Diſcretive Propoſitions are not equally eaſy to be 
known; when you mean Words, and follow no other Guide, 
$i, for Example, is a Diſcretive : he relaxes his Studies; 
for it affirms, that he has ſtudied with Application, but 
does not continue to do it with the ſame Diligence. 
1 VIII. Ir is not neceſſary to be alwa 
general looking for Expreſſions, in Which the Senſe 
Rule. may be ſomewhat embarraſſed, and make 
| an exact Liſt of them. They that confider 
Things, attend to them, and carefully aſk themſelves, what 
and how many Things a Man affirms or denies, will di- 
ſtinguiſh without the help of any other Art, the Propofi- 
tions that are collected to form one that is compounded. 
 THEREFoRE I will not dwell upon the Exceptive, 
nor the Exclufive, which are a kind of Diſcretive; fot 
this, Of Sinners only the Penitent ſhall be ſaved, is redu- 
cible to this other, The Penitent ſhall be ſaved, but not 


other Sinners, which is Diſcretive ; or to this, which is 
Exceptive, Sinners ſhall not be ſaved, except the Penitent, 
or, I it aces not happen that they repent. | 
HE Exclufion of a N. has ſometimes more, and 
etermine it by thoſe Ree 


| 1 leſs Extent. We 
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that ſerve to diſtinguiſh the true denſe of an obſcure Diſ- 
courſe, and eſpecially by the Knowledge we have of the 
Things that ate ſpoken of. Thus when I ſay, Attention 
alone will manifeſt this or that to us, I do not pretend that 
other Helps may not contribute to it; but I declare, that 
they are not abſolutely neceſſary, and that Attention may 
ſuffice: On the cdntrary, when I ſay, GOD only can 
make tis perſectiy Papry, [ deny that any other Obje& has 
that Power. But in the Example alledged above, Per:- 
tents alone ſhall be ſaved, the Extent of the Excluſion ought 
to be confined by the Subject ſpoken of, and be limited tg 
thoſe who are capable of Repentance. For an Infant that 
has lived but three Days, ſhall i be excluded from Heaven, 
becauſe it has not known, nor practiſed Repentance? The 
Manner in which the Terms are ranged in a Propoſition; 
does not contribute to the Diſcernment of what is ſaid, any 
farther than by making it more or leſs difficult. We mult 
not ſuppoſe in the Language of Men an Exactneſs, that 
is often wanting, nor by Conſequence give a Senſe to their 
Words, which could not be given to them, but upon a 
Suppoſition that = have expreſſed themſelves with a 
perfect Exactneſs. It is more reaſonable to believe, that 
a Man did not expreſs himſelf ſo exactly as he ſhould, 
than to charge him with extravagant Thoughts. Some- 
times he does not think of correcting an equivocal Word, 
becauſe the Abſurdity of it may not come readily into his 
Mind. Sometimes again the Obſcurity of E ons 
ought not to be put on the Account of thoſe that uſe them: 
The Poverty of a Language reduces Men to this Neceſſity, 
as well as the Tyranny of Cuſtom, which will not pardon 
a Novelty of Terms, or of Expreſſions, tha? deſigned to 
make a 'Thing clearer. | 

.: PRoPos1T10NS that are moſt plainly compounded, 
are called compounded in Expreſſion ; and they are called 
nded in Seuſe, that require a little more Attention 
to diſtinguiſh the Parts. There are ſome that are com- 
pounded in both theſe reſpects at the ſame time. 

(t) If you brand me with Ingratitude, when you return 
me what I gave you, th T do not want it, yon are more 
ungrateful to me, in forcing me to ast my own. W 1 

| HEN 


„ 


(1) Si mihi non deſideranti redderes, ingratus eſſes; —— 
ingratior es, qui deſiderare me cogis? Sen, de Ben. Lib, VI. 
Cap. X. 
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Wunx x a Man ſpeaks thus, he affirms, 1. That a Man 
is ungrateful, when he diſobliges thoſe to whom he would 
pay an Acknowledgment. 2. That he is ſo, when he will 


not return a Kindneſs. 3. That he is ſo in a greater De- 
gree. 4. That one of theſe Propoſitions is a Proof of the 


other. 4 v4 d 

s IX. Tn o' you may ſubſtitute in the place 
Imaginary of a Propoſition two others that are equiva- 
Compoſition. lent to it, it does not follow, that you ought 
to look upon it as compounded. It ought to 
{ for a fimple Propoſition, when it has only need of one 
roof to eſtabliſh the Truth of it. When, for Example, 
I affirm, that Gold is heavier than Lead, a Man may fay, 
it he pleaſes, that I deny they are of equal Weight, or, 
that Lead is heavier. But one fingle Experiment is ſuffi- 
cient to prove at once, that Gold carries it above Lead in 
Weight, I alledge this Example, becauſe I have ſeen a 
famous Author, who has given into this falſe Subtilty, 
There would be no End of reſolving compound Propoti- 
tions into their ſimple ones. Lead is not lighter, would 
mean, 1. That it is not of equal Weight. 2. Gold is leſs 
N And this would be reſolvable into two others; 

which would be a ridiculous, as well as uſeleſs Circle. 


| CHA PK: | pa 
Of Complex Propoſitions. Lobt 


I. 8% JIE PRO OSITTON may include 


erms are þ 
en | total Idea of one ſingle Subject, 
or, of one ſingle Attribute. Such a Subject is not ſimple; 
yet, tho* compounded, it is not looked upon as two or 


more Subjects, it is one Whole, The ſame muſt be ſaid 


of a compound Attribute. Propofitions that contain a 
Subject or an Attribute thus compounded, are called Com- 


Flex. Here are Examples of them: Reaſonable Men He: 
| | Jer 


wow 
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fer their Duty to their Pleaſure. Mortal Men comfort 


themſelves by the Hopes of Immortality. 

II. Taz Addition that makes a Term 
complex, ſometimes determines, and con- Diviſion. 
fines the Signification of it; at ather times, | 
it only unfolds it, and lays down nothing that was not con- 
tained before, tho' leſs evidently, in the Term to which 
it was joined, tho” leſs expreſsly, The firſt Addition is 
called Determinative, and the ſecond Explicative. You 
ſee that in the former Inſtance, this in the latter, aboye. 
If you change a Term that is complex by a determinative 
Addition, into a fimple Term, by the Retrenchment of 
the Addition, the Propoſition will become falſe, from true, 
as it was before; for it is falſe to ſay ſimply and in general 
of a Man, that he {refers his Duty to Pleaſure ; but the 
Additions of the ſecond kind may be retrenched without 
a Conſequence, and a Man may ſay in general, that Mew 
comfort themſebves in the Hope of Immortality, 

III. Tn o' the Explicative Addition may | 
be retrenched from a Propoſition, without The Uſefulneſs 
doing any n to the Truth of it, yet Complex 
it does not follow, that it is always uſeleſs; Terms. 5 
for it often contains the Reaſon why the | 
Attribute agrees with the Subject, or elſe preſents the 
Subject under ſome Idea that heightens the Force of the 

ſition, and makes it more eafily obſerved. | 
| Ts vs the Idea of Mortal makes us more ſenſible how 
needful it is to be ſupported by the Hope of another Life; 
and when I ſay of Men, that they eaſily forget themſelves, 
I conceive better, that they ought to be always fortified by 
wiſe Inſtructions, and good Examples. The Proneneſs 4 
Men to forget themſelves, makes the Neceſſity of thoſe 
Helps I mention apparent. When the Addition has this 
Force, we muſt not fail to inſiſt upon it, when we under- 
take to explain a Propoſition. 

IV. Tux Addition that makes a Subject Complex is 
or Attribute complex, is ſometimes under- 'g,, - 
ſtood, and at other times ſo involved, that 
a Term may appear fimple, tho' indeed it be complex. 
Thus, when a Man ſays, The Sovereign commands or for- 
bias ſuch or ſuch a thing, we muſt underſtand the Sove- 
reign, who governs the Nation where he lives, or the So- 
vereign of whom he ſpeaks: So again, when he ſays, 4 
Devotee ſeltom — himſelf, the Word Hypocritical 
is to be underſtood, and muſt be joined to that of Devote. 


(Devot; faux Devet.) Ac- 
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Accksso Rv Ideas change ſimple Terms into com- 
lex; for they increaſe or weaken their Force; they mo- 
5 the Senſe of them. Cuſtom then changes a Term 
from fimple to complex, and makes it complex in one 
Senſe or another. 'Phis is done by the very Tone of the 
Voice, and Air of Pronunciation. There is ſometimes 
a Delicacy, and ſometimes a Malignity in making others 
think more than we ſaid to them. | 
| V. Er ITHE Ts contain incidental Pro- 
Of Epit het. poſitions, that make thoſe into which you 
inſert them to be complex. Therefore thay 
are uſeleſs, when they do not clear, or give a more lively 
Senſe of what is ſaid. They are ſtill worſe, when they 
_ are unſuitable to the Subject, or paint it with Features that 
are common to it with others. | 
Dx vor EES, and they who imitate their Langua 
who, of all Men, do not think the moſt of what they 7 
are extremely wont to load their Diſcourſes with ill-choſen 
Epithets, % Divine Gooaneſs ; the Divine Attributes; 
he Divine Miſdom; as if he who ſays GOD), did not ſay 
all; and as if ſome forgot that all in Gop is Divine, 
When they ſpeak of his neſs to them, it is always 2 
Goodneſs not only infinite, but very particular; and how 
do they know, that they are more the Objects of the 
Goodneſs of G o Þ than others, and that Providence takes 
ſo particular a Care of them? Yet I am perſuaded, there 
Is * Preſumption in this Language, than Inadvertency. 
When we are defirous to ſpeak ſomething that is great, 
and can think of nothing but what is very indifferent, we 
take in a Pomp of Words to ſupply the Meanneſs of our 
Conceptions. | 
_ FEprTHE Ts are in their due Place, and have a good 
Effect, when they ſerve to make thoſe Propoſitions com- 
plex, that would not have ſo much Force, if they were 
altogether ſimple, But an Epithet that adds nothing, and 
only lengthens out a thing, is a Proof of Affectation with- 
out Judgment. | 33 
VI. Cour Ex Propoſitions carry the 
O Reduplica- Name of Reauplicative, when the Addi- 
#-ve Propeſi- tion that changes a ſimple Term into a com- 
tons. plex, contains the preciſe Reaſon for which 
1 | No Attribute agrees with the Subject; and 
this reduplicative Addition is ſometimes expreſs, at other 
times leſs ſenſible. When I ſay, Pleaſure, as far as it is 
Pleaſure, is a Good; that is, as far as a Good means an 
FM agreeable 
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eable State, and one that is in itſelf preferable to an 
uneaſy State; theſe Propoſitions are manifeſtly Redupli- 
cative: But when I ſay, Virtue, that makes our Inchna- 
tions conformable to thoje of GOD, is the efſential Way to 
true Felicity; this 4 2am, without having the Terms, 


has all the Force of a Reduplicative; as if I ſhould ſay, 
Virtue, as far as it makes our Inclinations conformable to 
thoſe of G O D, is the efſential Way to perfect neſs. 

Ir is manifeſt, that a Reduplicative ſhould contain 
two Truths; the firſt is this, that the Attribute agrees 
with the Subject; the ſecond, that it does ſo for the Rea- 
ſon alledged. 3 | 

SOME TIMES Propoſitions that appear to be com- 
pounded are only complex. Affliction and Anguiſb fignity 
2 very oppreſſive Affliction. Honour, Glory, and Immor- 
tality, imply an Immortality that is glorious in the higheſt 
Degree. The Mater, and the Spirit, a ſpiritual Water, 
or rather a Purification of the Soul. Paſtors and Teachers 
beni) knowing Paſtors, and ſuch as apply themſelves to 
enlighten others, who give their Flocks 3 Knowledge of 
the Truth, which is the Nouriſhment of the Soul; they 
are not Paſtors, but in this Senſe ; and Teachers that do 
not perform that Duty, are of no Uſe to the Church. 

W. ſee we muſt be attentive to Things, and form juſt 
Ideas of them, that we may not be miſtaken in explaining 
the Ways of ſpeaking that are not perfectly ſimple, 

VII. In the Schools, Men ſubtiliſed very 
much on certain complex Propoſitions, Of Modal 
whoſe Complexion fell, ſaid they, on the Propoſitions. 
Copula. They made four kinds of it: they 
diſputed, whether there was not a greater number; they 
taught how to ſeparate the Truth of the Complexion from 
the Truth of the Propoſition itſelf, Loſs of Time! Su- 

uous Refinements! When I ſay, it is neceſſany that 


E Pat be diuiſible, or, it is impoſſible that a Body be pe- 


* 


netrable, without informing myſelf whether the Terms 
neceſſary and impoſſible fall only on the Copula, to modi 

it, in order to give the Name of ucdal to theſe Propofi- 
tions on this account, I have nothing to do but to follow 
my ordinary Rule, and to aſk myſelt, what is he upon ? 
upon Body. What does he ſay of it? He affirms in one, 
that it is diviſible; and in the other, he denies that it is 
1 Does he ſay no more à He ſays farther, that 


iviſibility neceſſarily agrees to Body, and aſſures me, not 


only that Penetrability does not agree to it, but that it can- 


\ 
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hot. 'Thus this kind of Propoſitions is really compounded 
and reſolves itſe'f into the ſimple, 7 
; VIII. I wir rs paſs by the Subtilties in 


Of the Redu- Which they have taken a pleaſure to indulge 
clion of pro- themſelves about the Reduction of Propo- 
poſitions, ſitions. I own, I ſhould be tempted to ex- 
| poſe the Follies that amuſed the old School 
to my Reader, did I know that he would reap from this 
A the important Advantage of ſuſpecting what paſſed 
thro' their Hands, and taking nothing from them without 
Examination: But as few have a Taſte for the Care of 
examining, few likewiſe would profit by this Digreſſion; 
and fewer ftill would take the Trouble of reading atten- 
tively thoſe nauſeous Trifles. 
IX. Waar they teach likewiſe about 
Of Oppoſition, Oppoſitions, Contradictories, Contraries, Sub- 
contraries, does not ſeem to me to be of any 
Service, When I know how to examine the 'Truth of a 
Propoſition in itſelf, I have nothing to do to inform myſelh 
whether it be contradictory, contrary, or ſubcontrary to 
others that are true or falſe, 'To what purpoſe is it to 
know that this, Every Man is mortal, being true, its Con- 
tradictory, Same Man is not mortal, is falſe ; or that theſe 
two, Every Man is a Phyſician; No Man is à Phyſician, 
may be both falſe, but not both true? How, ſay I, do] 
aſſure myſelf of all this? I form to myſelf exact Ideas of 
every Subject, and Attribute, and I compare them toge- 
ther. The general Rule being therefore of clear, eaſy, 
and immediate Uſe, why ſhould I load myſelf with pre- 
tended Helps, that are ſtill more puzzling, and themſelves 
draw their Force from the general Rule. 


The End of the Second Part. 
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Of the Manner of ſtating a Queſtion. 
I. ASSET O judge is to compare What Reaſons 


two Ideas, and ac- ing adds to 
knowledge that the /rmple Judg- 
== ſ{ccond is contained in ment. 
dhe firſt. Now it often 

bappens, that we have not an Idea 
of a compounded Object, full and 
exact enough to be ſure, whether it 
contains a certain Attribute, which 


we compare with it: and tho' that Object really contains that 


Attribute, if we have only an imperfect Idea of it, it may be 
a clear Idea of the Attribute of that Subject, which is the only 
thing that is wanting to form a perfect Judgment. What mutt 
a Man do in ſuch a Caſe, to paſs from Doubt to c., 
an 
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and be entitled to ſay, I ſee that the Idea of the Subject 
contains the Idea of the Attribute, or the Excluſion of ir? 
It is vifible, that he muſt make the Idea of the Subiect 
Fuller, if he will ſee in it what he did not ſee before. And 
ſince an Idea cannot become more full, but by an Addi- 
tion of ſome other Ideas, it follows, that to ſee an Artri- 
bute contained in a Subject, in which you did not ſee it 
before, you mult enlarge the Idea of the Subject, and join 
to what you know of it already, ſome other Ideas, which 
bring into it that of the Attribute. Thus to clear the Re- 
lation of two Ideas by the means of a third, that inſert 
che ſecond into the former, is what we call Reaſoning. 
Evzx y body knows the Earth under the Idea of a 
vaſt and ſolid Maſs, containing Plants, and Animals, Oc. 
but every one does not know that the Figure of it is rqund. 
To convince a Man that doubts of it, I muſt amplify the 
Idea I already have of the Earth, till I perceive Round- 
neſs among its Attributes. In this defign, I ſhould let him 
know, that the Shadow of a Body round, and ſmaller 
than the Luminary, always forms a perfect Cone: and by 
the means of this Inſtruction, he will find the Property of 
forming a regular ſhady Cone ever contained in the Idea of 
a roun 1 I then row by the Experience of the 
Eclipſes of the Moon, that the Shadow of the Earth has 
always that Figure. my therefore is a conic Shadow 
"contained in the Idea of the Shadow of the Earth. In 
this Idea of the Earth, enlarged by this Remark, he owns 
the Property of round Bodies, and is thus led to an Idea 
of the Earth which contains that of Roundneſs. 
8 II. Wa E x the Idea of the Attribute is 
To reaſon juſt- immediately ſeen to be contained in that of 
we muſt the Subject, we have no need of Reaſoning; 
ſt ſtate the but when thoſe two Ideas are too imperfet 
| Queſtion. to decide' upon the Relation they have to 
one another, affirmatively or negatively, in 
order to clear them, and carry our Views farther, to ſee a 
doubtful Queſtion changed into a certain Concluſion, all 
that is practicable to this End may be reduced to three 
Heads, which we will treat of in order. 1. To ſettle well 
the State of the N r 2. To find out ſome Idea that 
may clear it. 3. To make a juſt Application of that Idea. 
That is, unleſs we will decide at random, and talk like 
Parrots, we muſt firſt know what we are upon; have an 
Idea of the Subject to know what the Queſtion turns 
upon; and of the Attribute, to know what that Property 
I: | 15, 
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, which we doubt whether we ought to affirm or deny of the 
Subject; and to ſpeak all at once, when we are about com- 
parody BEE Foro ords, but tuo Ideas, we muſt. have thoſe 
two Ideas. | bo 
III. WEN we attend to theſe tuvwo 7 
Ideas, we are to examine, whether they be The fit Rule. 
fimple or compound ; if they be com { 7 25 
as it commonly happens, we are to reſolve them into ſimple 
ones; and by this means, of one Queſtion we may 8 
ſeveral, which mult each be diſcufled apart. bk 
IV. WX alk, for Example, whether 1 | 

creation be neceſſary to a, Man? Man is  Infances. 
compounded of Body and Soul; he that | 
ſays Recreation, means Reſt and Pleaſure. $0. that here 
are four Queſtions: 1. Whether Repoſe be. neceflary to 
the Body? a. Whether it be ſo to the Soul? 3. Whether 
pleaſure be neceſſary to the Body? 4. Whether it be ſo 
to the Soul? Beſides this, there is an abſolute and a re- 
lative Neceſſity; and by that, a Man ſhould afk, whether 
Pleaſure: is neceſſary to Body and Soul, for prolonging na- 
tural Life in perſonal Union, or to make one act with 
more 1 40 give 3 Force, and the 


* 


Mind Penetration and Jultneſs in Thinking, and to both 
an agreeable. Ajr. % a0] be van 
Is Love independent of the Laws of Juſtice?,. This 
Queſtion may turn on Right, or Fact. One may likewiſe 
demand, whether Love im its firſt Riſe prevents our Choice 
and Deliberation; and whether we can, as we find it 
proper, check the firſt Motions of it, or allow it to advance ? 
HEN. an Author, to decry the Eloquence of the 
Pulpit, ſays, that Vices appear es odious when-they are 
delicately painted, and repreſented in pleaſing Cplours ; 
I aſk him, whether ſome Deſcriptions, as groſs. and di- 
ſtaſteful as the Vices themſelves are, would not {force the 
Audience to leave the Preacher; and . 
not keep from his Sermons, at leaſt as much as from the 
Vice? U then aſk him to define Eloquence; and whether 
delicate and beautiful Expreſſions to diſguiſe what is od 
ous, in order to make it amiable or 12 portable in the 
hearing, be conformable or oppoſite to that Eloquenee. 
Soros f the Queſtion be, whether all Men are equal- 
ly happy * This is a Queſtion much - compounded 
Have they the ſame Pleaſures, dr Pains, or Suffer, ge, or 
what are equivalent? Do their Satisfactions balance their 
Mortifications ſo, that the one do not increaſes but tho 
Vor. II. | O others 
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others up in the ſame Proportion? Are all actually 
or „ one egal with another? And 
this withlreſpect to. what is eſſential, or acceſſory to Fell- 
city? | 
3 1 the Queſtion be, whether Pleaſure be a Good; whe- 
ther it makes us ſolidly happy? Define the Terms, and 
ut the State of the _ on an exact Definition of the 
Terms; you will find it decided, and there will be no 
more Controverſy. a ; | 7 £290 
Ir is aſked, whether a Thing may be, or whether it is; 
and when a Man is not attentive to the State of the Que- 
ſtion, it may be pretended, that one of the Parts has been 


roved, when all that has been done, has been only to eſta- 


bliſh the'other, 7 | 
IN TERES r and Ambition may engage Men to put on 
an Outfide of Virtue. This is enough to give a Hande 
to thoſe who love to make real Virtue paſs for a Chimera, 
to conclude there is no ſuch Thing, and that Men only be- 
ſtow that Name on Intereſt and Ambition in Diſguiſe. 
SoME' there are, who, to Fal that the Deſire of 
Knowing is not natural to a Man, aſk where that Deſite 
was, in che Time when Kyrie eiſon and Paral i pomenot 
were the Names of Saints. Define what you mean by 
natura, and the Objection will fall to the Ground. 1 
Wu N the State of a Queſtion is not well determined, 
which is very uſual in Matters not clearly underſtood, of 
tentimes Men may agree without being of the ſame Mind; 
becauſe they uſe the ſame Words, but think differenthy; 
and as often again, they may fall out without thinking 
— — becauſe they have not the ſame” Value far 
the ſame Expreſſionss. eh ee 
Wu x Men diſpute about the Nature and Exiſtence 
of Liberty, if they would eſtabliſh, what they do not do, 
more diſtinctly the State of the Queſtion, babes it might 
be one of the eaſieſt to decide. But without mentioning 
the Darkneſs which the zealous Diſputes of the Divine 
and the * of Party, have ſpread over this important 
Matter, the Word Liberty is very equivocal. Some think 
jt a State of determining a Man's ſelf to any Side with 
the fame Facility; and finding this contrary to Experi- 
ence, they conclude there is no ſuch Thing. Others take 
it for a certain myſterious A that preſides, as Queen, 
over the reſt ; to which the Senſes, Imagination, and Un- 
derſtanding preſent their Ideas and Pretenſions; which 
ſometimes vouchſafes to examine them; and ſometimes is 
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pleaſed to uſe its Power and Authority, and determin- 
ing itſelf by pure Fancy, chuſes blind-fold- A Man 
may fairly reject a Suppoſition of this Nature; it is wron 

y | uns 8 
to diſtribute the Saul. into divers Faculties, as vou divide 
the humane Body into different Members. A free Soul is 
Thinking Being, that has Ideas and Senſations arifing'in 
it; or, Whoſe ditferent States are, the having Ideas, and 
the having Senſations. From theſd ariſe Deſires, Iuclina- 
tions, which this Thinking Being follows, moderates; ſu- 
ſpends, according as it finds it proper. When it deter- 
mines itſelf, after a full Perfuaſion chat it does well, it is 
wiſe. When it ſuſpends its Action, on its not ſeeing very 
clearly, whether it be reaſonable, and regular, and when 
it waits for ſurer Light to reſolve upon, it 18 ſtill wiſer. 
Some can manage themſelves eàſily after this: Method; 
others cannot take Pains, or reſiſt ſome Inclinations, with- 
out a Any xe Pain; 8 e by the — 
of certain ons; to wich they have long yieldi 
loſe the Power of reſiſting them. wy > 6153 2 dt 

Tu E natural Bent of Men to be ſatisfy d with Words, 
is a great Hindrance to the well ſtating of a Queſtion : It 
is a Weakneſs I am not uſed to; and the more'Examples 
ſee of. it, the more I am ized, If you met with 
Mufick and Dancing in a Houſe, and tell a Devotee it is 
a merry Meeting, he hears the News without any Offence; 
but if you give the Name of Ball to this Amuſement, 
you pierce him to the Heart. If a Man goes to ſee a Jug. 
der; have Patience, it is a uſual Word ; neither the Con- 
ſcience nor the Bus ſuffer by it. But a any of Co- 
nedians is come to Town: Oh horrible! We read to 
Youth the Comedies of Terence and Plamtus, and ho that 
is the beſt read in them is the maſt extolled. But i 
ſee a Play of Corneille, or Moliere, you are undons. 
they raiſe the Paſſions! Well, what Objects do not raiſe 
hem in a Heart that is diſpoſed for it? Is it from Come- 
dy that the Birds learn their tender Notes? or, that all, 
which flies in the Air, goes upon the Earth, dr ſwims in 
the Waters, is i to love? ls it from the Stage, 
that Devotees have learnt the Dangers of an Amour No, 
it is not here that we learn to love but if a Man will re- 
flect on what is here repreſented, he will learn from it: nat 
to love lightly; and, in general, to diſtruſt his Paſſions. 
It is well known, that Comedy made formerly a Part of 
the Worſhip of the Gods, and that the Feaſts of the P- 
gans were * in Sports ws Dances. The Chriſtians 
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drove them from the Stage for that reaſon The Preacher, 
who were afterwards. called Fathers, were very glad t 
find ſomething to {ay againſt Comedy; and they gaye g 

Career to their Zeal on that Subject. All their Ar 

were good againſt an odious Theme. Zelus arma mini. 
firat. This Name paſſing thus from one Mouth to ano 
ther, loaded with diſgraceful Epithets, is become hideous 
and carries its own. Condemnation along with it in the 
Minds of thoſe, whoſe tender Conſciences make it a Lay 

to condemn without Examination. 
WH x Na Man's Capacity is above the common Level, 
the World pretends, that he ought to have the Wiſdom 
of an N and the leaſt Sullies are —_— make 
him ſuſpected of Irreligion. Let us examine this Reaſfon- 
ing a little: We would know what to think about a Man' 
Honeſty. - Do we aſk, whether it be perfect? and, in caſe 
it be not 7 Nr aſk, pres os he * to com- 
mit a Fault, he has acted againſt the Light of Conſcience, 
that diftated the contrary 7 or, 3 ſudden Im- 
preſſion has not obſcured his Ideas for ſome Time Whe- 
ther ſome falſe Reaſoning has ſeduced him; or whether 
he is ſenſible of all the Evil he has done, and of the Neg. 
lect of his Duty? In a Word, whether he has careleſo 
neg lected the Practice of Virtue, or wilfully deſpiſed it: 
SOME ions are not hard, nor ſurpriſing, any far- 
ther than they are 'indiMin&t1 — Perſons who 
are Lovers of the Faiſe-Marvelious have ſtarted this Que- 
ſtion in Dioptricks: hence is it ? that two Convex Glaſſes 
feu the Object inverted, a third rethi fret, and yet 2 fourth 
doe not inert it again? The Queſtion thus propoſed, 
makes us inquire into the Reaſon of a certain Be, in 
the Inequality of Numbers; after which we admire, that 
an equal Number ſhould have the Effect of an unequal, 
But the Childiſhneſs of this Queſtion. will be evident to 
an one that underſtand theſe Matters; and they mult be 
underſtoqd to know / the State of the Queſtion. Since tuo 
Convex Glaſſes have only the Effect of one, the Object 
A always inverted, though you make uſe of three. 
For this vety Reaſon; four Glafles ought to be reckoned 
e than three, and will produce only the Effect 
V. Fon want of rightly ſtating a Que- 
What follows ſtion, Men Assai mk Ap they do not 
2 Negles of - underſtand one another, or themſelves. They 
#811 Bale, - +, . pronounce the ſame Words, and have on 
| 8 4J the 
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the ſame Ideas (). One denies, the ether affirms; be- 
cauſe one takes à compounded Queſtion in one Senſe, the 
other in another; ſo that both are in the tight; each has 
Reaſons on his Side, and neither can overthrow the 
Sentiment of his Adverſary. OOT TONAL | ol 388 
Ir is not ſufficient to have ſtated the Queſtion juſtly; 
but you muſt not forget it; or alledge P for it, that 
ſuppoſe it otherwiſe than it is. This Fault is very fre- 
quent among Preachers in their Applications: They re- 
uire more than they have proved we ought to do; and 
bei Exhortations are nothing to the e, bein 
founded only on their on Authority, and the Warmth 
«obey — 85. N Te any be 
Tux v that love to diſpute, are apt to forget every 
Moment the State of a Queſtion againſt which they have 
nothing to oppoſe. They are bufy to prove what is not 
conteſted, and to combat what is already given up. This 
lch of Contradiction, whereever it ails, retains much 
of that Pedantry, that reigns in the Schools ( 
WEN we do not exactly ſtate a Queſtion, we often 
ofe the Sight of it, and alledge Reaſons to prove it, that 
have no * to — This — —— 1 05 3 
tun u ꝛompariſons; we t a Thing is conſi- 
eie and png hr ſuch Arguments 
that tend only to ſerve a Queſtion, ſtated in a fimple and 
abſolute Senſe, N en e 
WE would know, whether it be better to aſſiſt Nature 
ſome Remedies, or forbear lending her any Afiſtance ? 
ey who are no Lovers of Phyſie, bring on this Head 
Experiments of People, that have died, notwithſtanding 
all their Precautions, while others have recovered in © 
Neglect of them. Now this would be right, if it were af- 
frmed, there was no poſſible Recovery without Remedies, 
and that all the Phyficians were infallible. Wr 
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(% Quid ſit illud, de quo diſputetur, explanetur, ne vagari, 
cogatur Oratio. Cis. de Orat. Lib. I. a WAN 
Ne duo, quæ ſeparatim tractanda ſunt, miſceamus. Sen. 
(x) Tria Genera ſunt Vitæ, inter quz, quod. fit optimum 
queri ſolet, Unum yoluptatj, alterum 2 tertium 
actioni. Primum, depoſita contentione, depoſiroque odio, 
quod implacabile divetſa ſequentibus indiximus, videamus, an 
hre ommia ad idem ſub alio titulo perveniant, & c. Sen. de Ono 
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UN SEELE VERS attack Religion in general by ſey 
ral Objections Dey concern only ho —— 0 Glow 
particular Sect, or the ; Abuſes that ſome make of Reli. 
gion, to ſerve their Intereſts by it. You need only define 
what is to be underſtood by Religion, and the ObjeRions 
with which they oppoſe it, will no longer affect it. 

1 7 s it 12 be Moutagne, Book I. Ch. XXXIX.) 
two Roman . Conſuts, fupreme Magiſtrates of the greate 
Republic of, the Worta, to (pend — Time in * 
ana irawing up. an . that they may be repute 
avell-Skilleg iu their Mother Tongue? Could a meer” Schul. 
Maſter do voi ſe, that gets his Living by it? But before we 
condemn them, ace ſhould inquire, whether they made Les 
zers ther fringipat. Affair; wherher they aimed at nothing 
by them,” but to mage a. Show. of their Floquence, and tht 
Purity of their Style; Whether it does not. became Great 
Men, for, their Diverſion, without neglecting their weigh: 
2 Enproyments, to give Models of Politeneſs, in writing 
antnar be l non 16 oma nt wh 
WW, az N.. the ſame Montagne (Book, III, Chap. XII) 
72 75 75 x Caſes, hut we have hought, due carry hom, 
12 

of 


other L elfe than-the Minds We ſwallow them up. in tit 
very purchaſing of them, and go from the Marker, eitln 
1meatarely tainted, or improved. » - And it is rich) 
Tagged, 10 accomphſb. the Vom of Poventy, if ar join lit 
le 20114 it that Spirit. Me want no Doftrine 10 hv 
| $507 Hue, And Socrates tells us, That it is in us, au 
The Manner gl findigg it, aud giving cuſſelves the Aid 
71. A this Suffctency of. ours, above what 15 natural, i 
glmaſe. vai. and fuperfiuons : It is much if it daes not lui 
and diſturb us nigte than ſerve 4s. Paucis opus eſt literi 
ad metem bonam. „ 
AE theſe Paradoxes will vaniſh, and all you read in 
this Paſſage will appear to be only a multitude of Word, 
when you have clearly ſtated the Queſtions : Does not 
Man expoſe himſelf. to the Danger of Error and Vice, 
when he adopts the Leſſons of. the firſt that ſpeaks ? Dot 
a Man run any Riſque in hearing what another pro ſes 
if he examines it with all the Care that the Fear of M. 
lake demands? So likewiſe, to decide whether Natutt 


we mult know, whether he ſpeaks of Nature, all 


Hel, and. there make it à Rule to examine i 
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as it is, or of Nature cultivitated: Whether he goes 
what is ſufficient for the Senſes; for the Animal Life, 
and the ordinary Figure of the World; or the Reaſona- 
ble Life, the Perfection of our Faculties, and of our Na- 
ture. . 2 EO 
WHrzrnN we aſk, whether Art or Nature makes an Ora- 
tor, we mult ſee, whether we ſpeak of Nature ſingly, or of 
Art by itſelf : Whether one of the two be altogether uſcleſs ? 
Wherein each contributes to it; Whether, in ſhort, by the 
Word Art be underſtood. -Exerciſe, Refle&ion, | Rules, 
Maſters ; and befides, what Exerciſe, what Rule, what 
Maſter ? | DOI 2,5 unn 
TAE Dialogue of Antony and Craſſus, in the Fitſt 
Book of Iv L * 4e Oratore, offers us an Inſtance of the 
uſual Diſputes in Converſation, when, for want of ſtating 
the Queſtion, Men fatigue themſelves without advancing 
at all. He was treating of the Advantages of Philoſo- 
phy to an Orator : It muſt be owned, that one who knows 
the Bottom' of the Heart of Man, may agitate' and turn 
it with more Succeſs, than if he did not know it” at all. 
But do you think, ſays Antony, that an Orator, whoſe In- 
tereſt it is to 1 the Anger of his Auditors, is any 
way at a Stand, becauſe he cannot juſtly dene what An. 
ger is; whether it be a Heat, a Deſire, a Fancy? 
he, to be able to raiſe this Paſſion, profoundly meditate on 
all the Diſputes of the Stoicks on this Matter with the 
other Philoſophers (y). It is one Thing to know the Paſ- 
ſions, and another to have ſtudied all the Trifles that the 
Mind of Man has vented upon this Subject. 115 
Wurm you would decide, whether a Man that is 
bent upon pleaſing Go o, gives himſelf more Fatigue than 
a Courtier who is aſſiduous to gain the good Graces of his 
Prince; it is not ſufficient to alledge the Force of Tempta- 
tions, the Weakneſs of the Fleſh, Sc. We do not deny, 
but it requires a Struggle to maintain or advance his Vir- 
tue; but we compare them only with the Difficulties at- 
tending the Life of a Courtier. ; | 
AckxRTAIN Author has written a whole Book De 
Vnfelicitate Literatorum, Of the hard Fortune of M of 
| 04 * Toetters: 


— — 
„ — 
. 


(y) Quis enim unquam Orator ineptus & gravis, cum ira- 
tum adyerſario judicem facere yellet, heſitavit ob eam cauſam, 
quod neſciret, quid eſſet iracundia, & c. Cic. de Orut. Lib. 1. 
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- Letters: The Title preſages them more unhappy than 
other Men; but in 4 Work you find — befal 
them that — not happen to all others, to Tradeſmen, to 
Soldiers, to Labourers. 1.0% 
it; VI. Ix ſtating a Queſtion, it is neceſſary 
The ſecond to define and compare the Terms clearly, 
Rule. putting the Definition in the Place of the 
6 1 Thing defined. By this Precaution, you will 
avoid thoſe ſenſeleſs Queſtions, compoſed of Words, which, 
i compared one with another, ſignity nothing. There are 
many Terms, that — to ſay a great deal, but ſifted 
with Care, will be reduced to a very ſmall matter. Then 
Queſtions are vain, childiſh, uſeleſs; they are built upon 
Words, and one charges upon another whatever he pleaſes, 
becauſe he refuſes to make uſe of the ſame Language. 
_ The very worthy Mr, Merenfels has written upon the Di 
ſputes of this Nature with as much Delicacy as Solidity, 
I ſhall not here tranſcribe the Inſtances ho has given; and 
Perhaps the Reaſons why he has alledged no more, hin- 
der me from enlarging upon them. They who ſtudy Con- 
troverſies with a Wee Spirit, and reflect on what is 
daily faid in grave Aſſemblies, and ordinary Converſations, 
will meet every Moment with Diſputes upon Words, and 
D 
Arous Man, but one that is miſled by his good In- 
tention, and his Zeal tor the Scriptures, — to in- 
ire Men with à Contempt for other Reading, and other 
nowledge. Define what it is to meditate, and you will 
ſee that the Sciences, which form the Mind to Meditation, 
put it in our Power to diſcharge this Duty with more Ex- 
tent and; Succels,, Religion, ſays he, has thei Propbets w 
umfeld, and Ceremonies to explain. Define theſe two Terms, 
and you will ſee that it ſuppoſes the Knowledge of the 
Tongues, and of Hiſtor. dns 7 192 
Wurx you define the Terms, an ill-ſtated Queſtion 
falls to nothing. Religion propoſes to us an incompreheny 
ſible Go p to meditate upon: And what do you meditats, 
when you do not know: what you meditate upon? K 
+ In, vou talk of Sorcery, of Magic, of Apparitions, of 
Familiar Spirits, & c. one will take the Affirmative, and 
argue the Poſſibility of them. Another will proceed to 
maintain the Truth of ſome Events of this kind: Another 


* 


will believe all that weak and viſionary Imaginations have 


enlarged. upon it. Some will reject only a Part of what i 
ſaid. 3 others will deride in general whatever has * 
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duced about them. Some will doubt of one, and incline 
to believe the others; and ſome will look upon all as a 
Chimera, and an Impoſſibility, on account of the Contra - 
diction and Ridiculouſneſs they find in certain Accounts 
of them. Here are many Queſtions on one Subject, which, 
by its being compounded, transforms itſelf by the Diſpute, 
and the different Views of Diſputants, into a great num- 
ber of Subjects. But, ſince they do not make uſe of diffe- 
rent Terms, they imagine they diſpute all on the ſame 
Queſtion, tho' each maintains a ſeveral Poſition, Let a 
Man part the Queſtions, and define the Terms, and he 
will comprehend what is proper to agree u 23 

THERE PORE I repeat it: You muſt diſtribute a com- 
pounded Subject into its Parts, to make many Queſtions 
of one compound Queſtion, and examine each of them 
aſunder: and to make this State of the Queſtion, which 


is ſo neceſſary, you muſt alſo be attentive, under what 


Face, under what View, in what Reſpects, you compare 
the Attribute of the Queſtian with its Subzed, if you go 

a Connexion or Agreement that is meerly poſſible, or 
one that is already formed and eſtabliſhed; whether it be 


veceſſary or contingent ; whether you ought to conceive it 


ts rot aha Is; R- 
."Wrar is called in the Schoo a 1 
noratio Elenchi, Fallacia plurimarim In- 2 
terrogationum , Fallacia 4 aifto ſecmmaum Qneſtion ill 
quad ad diftum ſimpliciter, & Sophiſma Ac. ſtand. + 
— 5 all theſe — — of Rea- 2 5 
ſoning have no Place, lecting to yh 4 
right State of the Queſtion. N N 6 
Wu x the Stoics ſaid, One and the ſame Thing cannot 
be ſometimes good, and ſometimes evil (v); therefore Virtue 
ts the only Good; this was a Sophiſm, concluding from 
what is abſolutely true, to what is true, with relation 
to Circumſtances. One and the ſame Action cannot in itſelf 
be ſometimes good, and ſometimes bad, abſulutely and 
neceſſarily ; I allow it. But an Action may deſerve theſe 
different Names, according to the diverſity of Circum- 
ſtances, becauſe at certain Junctures an Action is laudable, 
that ought to be condemn'd in oppoſite Circumitanc 0 
1 | h HEY 


— 
1 


— 


(z) Fieri enim non poteſt, ut una res modò mala ſit, modo 
bona, modd levis, & perterenda, modò expaveſcenda, c. Sen. 
EP. XXI. | | 
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Tk who take an — from the wrangling, 
conceited, ſophiſtical Vein of young Academics to deſpiſe 
the Sciences, fall into the Sophiſm called Sin Acci- 
dentis. An ill Manner of ſtudying does harm: therefore 
good Scholars will have no Advantage by ſtudying under 
good Maſters (4). Ri, 

Un Reaſoning of Charron, (Brok III. de 1a Sag. 
Chap. XIV. Sect. XIX.) by which he pretends to prove, 
that Knowledge and Wiſdom do never meet, is preciſely 
a Sophiſm. Under a Pretence, that Knowledge may be 
ſeparate from Prudence, he is pleaſed to look upon them 
as incompatible, without attending either to the Nature of 
that Knowledge that has not been accompanied with Wiſ- 
dom, nor to that of Prudence, which he thinks proper to 
admire in Minds that are leſs knowing. | 
Tr x faireſt and moſt flouriſhing States, Republics, En- 
Pires, antient and modern, have been, and are governed very 
2orſely, in Peace ana War, without any Science. Rome, 
for the firſt Five hundred Years, when it flouriſhed in Virtue 
and Proweſi; was wwithour Science; and is ſoon as it grew 
to be learnea, it began to be corrupted, tobe diſturbed with 
Civil Wars, ani fall to Ruin. The fineſt Government that 
ever was, the Lacedemonian, foumuded by Lycurgus, which 
produced the greateſt: Men, maine no Profeſſion of Learning; 
it auas the Schoek. of Virtue and Wiſdom : and it came to be 
victorious over Athens, the moſt learned City in the Morli, 
the School of ail Sciences, the Seat of the Muſes, the Maga. 
zine of Philoſophers... Thus far fon ih Antients, Tit 
greateſt and moſt — ons and Empire, now in the 
World, is that of the Grand Signior; who, like the Lyon o 
the whole Earth, makes himſelf formidable | to all the 
Princes and Monarchs of the World: , and in this State, 


There is no Profeſſion of any Science, no & hall, no Permiſ- 


ion to read, or teach in Public, no nut their 0:21 Religion. 
Whar is it, that: conautts and profpers this State? Wiſdom 
am Prudence. Nut let us come to thoſe, where Learning 
and Science are in Crenit. Who govern them ? Not the 
Learned. In this Kingdom, ſor Inſtance, where Letters 
are more encouraged than in any Country; aud that ſoems to 
have ſucceeded Athens; the principal Officers of the Crown, 
the Conſtable, the Marſhals, the Aumirals, and even the 
x —. armed Secreta- 


A 
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(a) Vitioſum eſt artem aut ſtudium quodpiam vitu; rare, 
propter eoxum vitia, qui in eo ſtudio ſunt, cc, Ad Her, Lib. II. 
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Secretaries of State, that diſparch a Affairs, are ordina- 
rily Perſons entirely void of Letter. 
WE muſt look for the Cauſes of the Diſorders of the 
Reman Republic, in the Riches and Luxury that came 
into it, at the ſame Time, that the Sciences of the Greeks 
entered: And if the talſe Philoſophy of the Pyrrbonians, 
and Epicureams had not favoured the Licentiouſnęſs, that 
was. brought in by their great Riches, the Republic might 
have laſted much longer. The Athenians were not un- 
done by the Sciences, but by their Factions; Envy and 
III-Will reigned among them, before *the Sciences made 
any Progreſs. The Barbarity and Fierceneſs of the Turks 
might contribute to their Conqueſts, and ſerve to found 
their Empire; hut Experience ſhews us, it is not proper 
to ſupport it. The Great Men, who have had a Shar 
in the Government of /e happy Monarchy he {| — 
had reaſon to congratulate themſelves, that they did nut 
ſpoil their Minds by the Whims of the Schools, to which 
ey gave in thoſe T imes the Name of Knowledge. 

THERE are ſome Divines, who condemn the Study 
of Philoſophy, becauſe it gives Men, ſay they, a Turn 
of Chicane, and an Averſion to Simplicity. They call that 
Philoſophy, - which is the contrary ; the, Simplicity of 
Proofs: is a great Part of their Elegance, and the End of 
Philoſophy is r Now it is evident, that the 
more you love it, the more you will abhor a Spirit of 

VIII. Wa EN you, propoſe a Queſtion | 
yourſelf, you may underſtand, or expreſs it, How: you may 
as you pleaſe, and. fix the Senſe of it, as you find in an Au- 
think proper, keeping the Proofs cloſe to hor the t 
that Senſe. But when you read an Author 84e of Ne- 
on a Queſtion, which you do not find clear- frion. 
ly enough Rated ; and - inquire, what Aids 
are requiſite to underſtand rightly : You muſt obſerve 
that à judicious Author may ſometimes not be very nice 
in the State of his Queſtion ; becauſe, when he wrote it, 
it might be ſufficiently clear: You mult then look for the 
Riſe of it, and the View of the Author in the Hiſtory of 
that Time, and this will let you into the Truth you in- 
quire after. 

I wn modern Authors we find a thouſand Strokes, that 
would be unintelligible, uſeleſs, and liable to a contrary 
Interpretation, did we not know a Variety of Circumſtan- 
ces, hey allude to, that gave occaſion to them. 


In 
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IN a rational Author, the Senſe and Force of his Proofs 
will diſplay the Queſtion itſelf; for in a rational Mind 
the Proofs and Queſtion exactly correſpond with one ano- 
ther. The Concinſion and Conſequences from it will of. 
ten — hten the Queſtion, when obſcurely and narrowly 
For the Concluſion is only the Queſtion proved; 
ind ch he Confeq 3 —— that, are the — 
entec to e Mind in its r Li Force 
and Pede aa ofa 
Wu xE N you are otherwiſe certain, that an Author thinks 
juſtly, thoſe E that are dark, and liable to a 
wrong Senſe, will the more eaſily be explained; it being 
more reaſonable to conclude, there is an Embarraſſment 
in his Language, than a Miſtake in his Ideas. St. Peter 
infitmated, that we miſt explain ſome Places in St, Pau, 
that Maxim, 2 Per. iii. 26. And ſuppofing that St. 
tin thou he nothing but what was exactly true, in 
the Matter of Grace, the Archbiſhop of Cambray avers, 
T hat if he ſcemed ro eſtabliſp an offenſive Doctrine, aue muſt 
recur to a milder Senſe, one that is more good-natured, and 
worth of him. Lett. V. and in the Xth, "The literal Senſe 
muſt be qualified, and he muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſomewhat 

Runner by 2 Zeal, gents rhe Pelagian Hereſy. 
Wu E N you thus endeavour to deter- 

The Advan- [Fe well the Senſe and Extent of a Que- 
rages of this - tion, and form 4 *. reciſe Idea of that, in 
Care. which it conſiſts, Which is a neceſſary Con- 
dition to decide it well; you have the far- 
ther Advantage to know the of it. If it be of 
no Importance, Time will be too precious to be loſt about 


it: If it be of Weight, in itſelf,” or its 8 
you will double your Attention to examine it. It likewiſe 
often happens, eſpecially in Queſtions not very much 


conn unded, that, after are well determined, and 
| efinition is put in the Place of the Thing defined, 


are Dy decided, here —_—_ me Licht 
Fi or Reaſoning. | E 
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Wa) 7 tee Meh of which we 
bave been ſpeaking, which is The Definition 
one of the moſt uſeful we of an Au. 
7 can adviſe, is not ſufficient, mens. | 
erm we mult, as we ſaid before, Sn 
ö — J0ool for ſome Ideas to join 
with the Subject and Attribute; which Te extending, or 
amplifying them, may clear the Relation that is between 
them. This third Idea, which muſt be diſcovered to 
form our Reaſonings, is called a Meir becauſe it is 
placed, as a Tie, between the two others. It is likewiſe 
called an — a Term uſed to ſignify whes = 


ſtrate declares, and 
Il. 8 cn — ch Md b 61 
we have often remarked, that one Idea pro- 73, fit area; 
on others ; or that a ſecond Idea f * fatilizare 
„and ariſes, after, and on occafion uf 2 © be\Diſcotery 
Pat oy Ir is' likewiſe an experimental of an Argu- 


Truth, thorn Gerad rae aldeotobanks ment. 
a Relation to a former, as we are more ar 
leſs attentive. My firſt Direction towards the finding out 
of an A ent, ſhall be therefore to compare with At- 
tention the Idea of the Subject with that of the Attribute, 
and make them both preſent to me: For from this fixed 
Attention, which I giv to the one and the other of theſe 
Ideas at the ſame e, a third will ariſe, that will have 
a Relation to both of them. It will not be hard thus to 
| — th two Ideas at once, when a Man has thus taken 
re to make them familiar to him. It is here he muſt 


begin. The Attention which a Man will give to the De- 
finition of each n will tend _ much 20 make — 
Len familiar. F ; beth v 29H: 
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5 III. EXTERIEN C k tells us, that the 
The ſecond Pruitfulneſs of the Mind is very much ani- 
Means. mated and raiſed by Queſtions. A Man 
apa therefore muſt aſk himſelf, what he muſt 
know to aſſure himſelt of the Relation there is between 
the Subject of His Queſtion, and the Attribute? What 
new Light can inſtruct him in it? What new Idea can 
clear it > When a Man, filled with this Deſire, views a 
Queen, it is an effectual Means to produce within him- 

ſelf what will anſwer that Deſire. Ls * 

IV. WuazN a Man aſks, for Example, 
An Inſane. whether War oupht'to be made * the Que- 
ſtion may turn upon the Profit, the Certainty of Succeſs, or 

the Juſtice of ſome War in particular. But, when the Senſe 
of the Queſtion is determined to this; whether there be 
ſome Wars, which may be undertaken, without a Breach of 
Humanity, or violating what we owe to ourſelves, or toother 
Men ; or whether, on the contrary, what we owe to our- 
ſelves and others may in ſome Circumſtances engage us 
in a War: Jo ſettle this Queſtion, I firſt define the Terms, 


P rms am _—_ Pe 3 


and putting the Definition in the Place of the Thing de- a 
fined, it appears, that I demand, whether the Intereſt of c 
humane Society may ſometimes engage us in violent Me- ] 
thods, that tend to kill and to ruin thoſe who diſturb: it. 8 
To decide this Queſtion, what muſt I know 2 Why, b 
whether the Intereſt of Society can, on ſome Occafions, b 
Juſtify * the taking Meaſures that may end in Blood; y 
and how far Obligations of this Nature extend. When I 0 
attend to this, I readily anſwer, that the Intereſt of Socie- t 
ty obliges Men to do what they can to keep the Peace ir 
and Order of it. What more? Why, muſt aſk, whether p 
there be any Caſes that require violent Methods to compais | 
that End, and which cannot be attained but by forcible Ways, ar 
in repreſſing thoſe that trouble it, either by tefuſing what It 
is due to us, or invading our Rights. Putting theſe Caſes, M 
will eſtabliſh an Argument, that will decide the Queſtion. he 
ili V. Tr1s Inſtance clears the Practice of 0 
Deter minate the foregoing Rule, and yields two other th 
54 1 Remarks at the ſame Time: One is, that UF 
b . a Queſtion grows ſo much the more demon- to 
. 412. « ftratively clear, as your third Idea is more of 
determinate. The other, that this third Idea is the | 
more eaſily and juſtly diſcovered, the better you know the * 
Principles, on which the Reſolution of the Queſtion de- — 
— 


pends, and the more you make them familiar to * 
ou 
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You mult always begin with the "Knowledge of theſe 
principles; but it you have not enough ſtudied the Mat- 
ters, on which the Queſtions turn, it will be running too 
great a Hazard to undertake the Solution of it. 
VI. Ir is needleſs to go from the Que 
ſtion we have pitched upon, in order to ex- Iuſtances a ill 
poſe the itiful Reaſonings into which Men -Kea/onmgs.”7 | 
tall, by departing trom theſe Rules. For 1 
want of deep and attentive Reflexion on the Nature of 
Man, and of Society, which is compoſed of Men, ſome may 


condemn all War, from a Dread ot the Deſolations of it; | | 


not thinking that humane Depravity may often be guilty 
of Exceſſes, that cannot be guarded againſt, but by bloody 
Methods; and that, as humane Affairs ſtand, a leſs In- 
convenience muſt always be endured, to avoid a greater. 
Some, as ignorant of the Heart of Men, and of Society, 
think, that Men may live without Magiſtrates or War; 
becauſe a few good -· natured and well-bred Families may 
for ſome Time live in Agreement. 
Som x know and diſtinguiſh a juſt from an unjuſt War, 
and own there are Occafions obliging -to make War, and 
others to refrain from it: They think it quit to fight in 
Defence of our Country; and otherwiſe, to enter into the 
Service of foreign Princes. The former Peet. ſay they; 
but to expoſe yourſelf for the Service of others, is bär“ 
barous. By this Diſtinction, they pleaſe ſome Women, 
who are grieved to part with their Lovers, their Husbands; 
or any that are dear to them; but glad to think, that if 
they were attacked, they ſhould not want ſome” to ſtand 
in Defence of them. This Diſtinction is aſterwards re- 
ated to their Diſciples, and eredulous or —— 
Friends ; and being confirmed by ſeveral Approbations 
and Repetitions, they boldly inform the Public of it: et 
nothing is more frivolous; for, if the End: be good, the 
Means abſolutely neceſſary to come to it, arg lawful. Now; 
how can a Country be defended, if it has no experieneed 
Officers and Soldiers? and how ſhall it have them / 
they muſt ſtay till their Country is at War, to train Mes 
up for it? Beſides; the Weaker would always be a Pref 
to the Stronger, were he not to be ſupported by the Aid 
of his Neighbours. ooo og k 32) 
O the other hand, a War may be ſo palpably unjuſt 
and cruel, that as Subjects cannot in Honour or Conſcience 


ſerve in it, unleſs they own the Will of the Prince to be the 


ſupreme Law, and bold, that the Magiſtrate inay 8 
—9 9 wit! 
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with the Command of living july, as well as righteouy 
and godly in this preſent World, This ſhews the Danger 
of dwelling upon general Ideas, and the Neceſſity of go. 
ing from Notion to Notion, till we come to ſome deter- 
minate Light in a Queſtion. _ | 
* Sams decide this by a Diſtinction of Wars into offen- 
five, which are unjuſt, ſay they; and defenſive, that are 
juſt. But as in War, Men do that by Force, which they 
proſecute by Reaſon at the Bar; this is like faying, that 
in Suits at Law, the Plantiff is always in the <rrong, and 
the Defendant (however he came to be in Poſſeſſion) 4% 
ways in the right. Wed 
100 VII. T xz Road, by which we arrive at 
How to facili- the Diſcovery of this Argument, this mid- 
rate the prece- dle Idea, that is neceſſary to form a Rea- 
ding Rules, ſoning, is eaſy and ſhort; but the Practice 
| is more difficult; and it is maſtered only by 
Habit. A Man ſhould begin to, reaſon on the leaft com- 
pounded Subjects, ſtudying with Care and Order, to get 
clear and exact Ideas of — Young Men are happy, 
that have Maſters, who inſtcad of propoſing only to their 
Underſtanding and Memory 'Things worthy to be known, 
form them to invent, to inquire, and ſearch with je 
them what they have already found, and what they, A 
for a Moment, ſuppoſe to be obſcure and uncertain. , The by 
Diſcovery of Truth is a kind of Chace, to which we are oy 
formed by this Exerciſe. When we meet with Author 6 
that do not ny diſcover Things to you, but the Way b th 
which they diſcovered themſelves ; that appear to fearc af 
and trace the Evidence of a Notion ; we m t ourfelves an 
in their Place, and ſearch along with them. Theſe are the 
Books we onght to read often, and to make them perfect WW ch. 
familiar to us: And when we have gained a little more WF the 
| gth, we may reflect very uſetully on the Miſtakes of pre 
others, and by going up to the Source of their Errors, J 
eſtabliſh better the State of Queſtions, ſupply what 2 gic 
have omitted, avoid their Windings and FN akons, an | 
© carry our Reſearches to an Exactneſs, and a determinate 
Evidence, which they have neglected. _ 
. VIII. Ta x Schools mention ſome So- 
The firſt So- hiſms, which are only Deviations. from our 
 phiſms againſs Rules about the finding out of an Argu- 
cheſe Rules, ment. It often happens, that we prove 4 
Propoſition by ſomething that is; not. lefs 
obſcure, This is very much the Way of Preachers jp 
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Text they explain, is, according to them, one that wants 
to be cleared, and all the parallel Texts are a manifeſt 
Commentary upon it. But this Text thus explained, will 
become, in ſome Weeks, a formal Expoſition upon them, 
by whom it is pretended to be explained itſelf. When 
Men will reaſon upon obſcure Matters, they are led by Im- 
patience to find out ſomething, to prove one Obſcurity by 
another. Brute Animals are not Machines, nor yet do 
they reaſon: Some prove this, by ſaying, they are only 
guided by Inſtinct. Man ſeems free, but is not; an irre- 
vocable Predeſtination has marked out the whole Train of 
his Thoughts and Motions. By ſuch Reaſoning as this, 
Men try to ſhake the Certainty of an inward Sentiment, 
taking tor a Principle ſomething that is incomprehenſi- 
ble, We ſee likewiſe Authors, that to examine the Na- 
ture of Bodies, take the contradictory Hypotheſis of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation. 
IX. WHzN the Truth of a Proof we 
uſe ſuppoſes the Truth of a Propoſition we The ſecond So- 
would eſtabliſh by that Proof, this is called phiſm. | 
in the Schools Peritio Principii. This 
would be a very childiſh Miſtake on very ſimple Subs 
jets, and, at the ſame time, ſo groſs, that Men have been 
i to look upon the Rule that guards againſt it to 
be ſuperfluous, But great Men have fallen into it in 
compound Matters. For Example, Why is Gravity taken 
for the Principle of the Acting of Bodies one upon ano- 
ther ? It is as eaſy, and would be as clear to ſay, that they 
aft one upon another, as to ſay, they gravitate one upon 
another, | | 
Tu x common Demonſtration of the Principle of Me- 
chanicks, among the Antients, is a Petitio Princip ; and 
thoſe, by which learned and famous a would 
rove, that a Fraction, multiplied by itſelf, will not pro- 
uce an Integer; and that you can never find in Fra- 
ctions the juſt ſquare Root of a whole Number, when 
it has not an Integer for a ſquare Root; theſe Demon- 
ſtrations are not far from the — Default. | 
Ur is urged, that the Knowledge of Rules is uſeleſs, 
becauſe with this Knowledge many learned Men err from 
the Truth. If they pretend to prove by this Reaſoning, 
the Infignificancy of Rules, it is a Sophiſm, that ſuppoſes 
what is in Queſtion. They who have ſtudied the Nules, 
as a good Log ic directs, and will make uſe of them, de- 
part leſs from the Truth, than they would do without 
Vor. II. P them; 
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t hem; and they do not really miſs it, but for want of Care 
and Attention to the Method, which the Rules preſcribe. 

Ir rhe Union of the Soul with the Body conſiſts only in 
2 Conconmuancy of T houghts and Motions, it is a 

rreſ; ndence, rather than a Un on; but the Soul is really 

united to the Poay ; therefore it muſt” be ſomething more. 

We ſuppoſe what is in queſtion, when we ſuppoſe in this 

Union more than we perceive. 

Tu x State of a Thing is fixed, Motion is not fixed; 

therefore it is not the State of a Thing. If by a fixed 

State you mean a State without Succeſſion, it is a Petitio 

Princapu : If you mean a continued State, a Body in 

Motion continues to apply itſelf ſucceſfively ; its ſucceflive 

Manner of applying itſelt is not interrupted, Take what 

Portion of Time you pleaſe, between the End of that, 

and the Beginning of the following, there is no Interval ; 
therefore the moving Body applies its Surface ſucceſlively. : 

without Interruption. 

Wu tn Spinaſa ſaid, there was but one Subſtance, be- 
cauſe we have but one Idea of Subſtance ; he takes for a 
Principle what is in queſtion. We have only a general 
Idea of Subſtance ; but, we have many determinate Ideas 
of divers Subſtances, to which the ſame general Idea is 
indifferently applied. 

TH y that ſcruple to own a Fault in the Authors 
they admire, juſtity Homer by Virgil, and Virgil by Ho- 
mer ; on which ſoever of the two the Objection falls, they 
take it for a Principle, that the other is a Guard to him. 

Tr x Paſſions, that always turn our View from that 
which is not agreeable to them, that perplex a/ Queſtion, 
and hinder the right ſtating (5) of it, are alſo Cauſes of ſup- 
poſing what is in queſtion. A Man is too ſupine to purſue a 
certain Science,and to follow in all their Steps thoſe that take 
more Pleaſure in it than himſelf. ¶ hat 2 Nh ſays he, is it 
to auaſte a Life in ſearching after Things that are impe- 
netrable? J agree with him in this: but what Advance 
has he n it? I deny, that what is difficult, and 

diſagreeable to his Taſte, is, for that Reaſon, impene- 
- trable : He ſees it, and from one true Principle joined to 
another that is ſuppoſed, he draws this Gon r 

: that, 
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-(b) See the Place of Seneca quoted in the preceding Chapter. 
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that, - for himſelf, he is a wiſe Man, and others are 
all Fools. 

MEN are not agreed about the true Senſe of a Paſ- 
ſage in Holy Scripture : Each pretends that his Interpre- 
tation is good, and accuſes others, that will not admit 
it, of Want of Reſpect for the Holy Scripture, This Ac- 
cuſation would be juſt, if the Perſons ſo accuſed allowed 
the Interpretation to be true, and yet reject it; when in- 
deed the only Reaſon why they refuſe it, is becauſe they 
cannot ſee that it is the true Interpretation. The Query 
js not, Whether the right Senſe ought to be received, but 
whether a certain Interpretation be the right Senſe. They 
who pretend to be infallible, do conſequently affirm, when 
they ſay, that they have kept the Depoſirum of Faith un- 
changed, that it is needleſs to put them to Difficulties 
upon it, that cannot ſtagger their Belief : But they, who 
do not pretend to be infallible, are obliged to own, that a- 
mong the True, the Good, and the Profitable, there may 
have fallen in a Mixture of ſomething, that jt would not 
be amiſs to rectify. 

Tn x Diſpute of M. Het with M. Deſpreaux upon a 


Paſſage of Longinus is well known to all Men of Letters. It 


was upon the Sublime of theſe Words, Go p ſaid ;, let 
there be Light, and there was Light. M. Deſpreaus, af- 
ter Longinus, admires the Sublime of the Expreſſions of 
Moſes ; M. Huet finds nothing in them, but an Inſtance 
of the native Simplicity of the Tongue in which he wrote. 
The Diſpute growing warm, as it commonly happens, ' 
M. Deſpreaux did not think it became the Piety of a 
Biſhop to conteſt the Sublime of the Scripture ; M. Huet 
anſwered, Now it 15s cal to ſee, whether the Faagment 
CM. Deſpreaux be well grounted. He would draw Re- 
ligion into the Ouarrel, and make me guilty of Impiety, in 
conying that Moſes employed the Sublime in this Paſjage. 
But this is without Proof ; and he gives that for a Reaſon 
«hich is the Potnt in queſtion. If it be contrary to goo 
Senſe to {9 that this Paſſage is ſublime, as I think I 
have made it appear, it is ridiculous to ſay, that Religion is 
rounded by talking agreeably to good Senſe. | 
TH 18 Diſpute is an evident Proof, how eaſily Men of the 


frlt Rank in Learning may drop the State of a Queſtion, in 


ne Warmth of their Controverſy. M. Deſpreanx alledges, 
hat many judicious and pious Men cite this Paſſage of 
onginus, as an Argument of the Divinity of Scripture. 


hrs ſhes, ſays he, how far Chriſtians ought to be per- 
Vor, II. 1 5 


ſuade a 
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of a Truth, ſo on that a Pagan himſe percei vel 


it by the ſingle Light of Reaſin. As if the Sublime was 
perceived by Faith. 8 
TARA Queſtion rightly ſtated would, I think, have pre- 
vented all Conteſt, Are not the Ideas expreſſed here by 
Moſes too great to preſent themſelves to the Mind of 
Man? Doubtleſs, they are. Are not the Terms uſed by 
Moſes proper to diſplay them in all their Force? True: 
They anſwer the f, nbd 3 of the Ideas. Is there any 
Appearance, that Maſes was elevated to theſe Expreflions, 
meerly by the Greatneſs of his, Genius; or, that the 
Tongs, in which, he wrote, offered them naturally to 

m. | 
Tnx Reaſonings of Seneca with Polybins, to comfort 
him for the Loſs of his Brother, conceal a Peritio Prin. 
cipii, beneath great Words, and pompous Ideas. Polybins 
knew, that Lite is chequered with Good and Evil ; but he 
thought, all Things conſidered, the Goods of Life to be more 
numerous than the Evils; and that it was better to live, 
than not to live ; and for this Reaſon he laments his 
Brother. Seneca, on the contrary, takes it for granted, 
that he who dies, gains more than he loſes, and (wol 

be believed upon his Word. | 

NorTHING is more frequent, in the ordinary Dil. 
courſes of Men, than this Petitio Principii. You are 
prejudiced with Hatred; a Man praiſes the Valour and 
Generoſity of your Enemy: He has not, lay you, done 
what you aſcribe to him; and why not? He is neither 
valiant nor generous. But he is proved to be. both by 
his Actions. I do not believe it, reply you; and why 
not ? c. Then the Circle begins again. Prepofleſſions 
of Favour lead a Man to the ſame Meanneſs of Think- 
ing. One diſcovers a new Truth, or oppoſes an old Mi. 
Rake. Were this true, (ſays. fume Perth. of the firſt of 
theſe Propoſitions) the Antients would have ſpoken of it: 
Were your Objections ſolid, (ſays another, of the ſecond) 
the Antients would have been miſtaken. And how do you 
know, that the Antients knew all, and were not miſtaken ? 
Oh, we have nothing like their Works, both in Extent 
and Solidity: But I tell you, that ſuch and * Conk- 
| | _ derat1ons 


— 


(9 Si bene computes, plus illi remiſſum, quam ereptum eſt, 
--- -- Miſerum putas, quod iſta amiſit, an beatum, quod non 
deſiderat Sen. Conſe ad Polyb, cap. 8. 
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derations eſcaped them. You are deceived ; they knew 
every Thing, Oc. 7 | 

TuERETORE we muſt never ſuppoſe that for true, 
which is unknown, and of which we have no Idea : This 
is a Rule we have already ſettled. There is no Certainty 
but in Evidence. A Reader opens a Book, with a Defire 
to inform himſelf of ſomething that was obſcure, and 
ſearch the Cauſes of it; but he finds, the Author inſiſts 
on the Favour of agreeing with him, and of ſuppoſing, 
with him, ſome Principles, which neither the one, nor 
the other comprehends : This is to diſperſe my Darkneſs 
indeed, on Condition, that I take Darkneſs for Light. 

X. T a x School Logicians add another | 
Rule, that forbids you to apply the Proofs A pretended 
drawn from one Science to another; and Rwle is rejected. 
they call the Breach of this Rule, Zranſ- 
tio * aliud gents, a paſſing from one Genus, or Kind, to 
mother. 

I TH1N this Rule was invented by ſome, that wanted 
it, to caſe the Objections laid againit their falſe Hypotheſes, 
Thus one Doctor, who is for the Syſtem of Atoms, when 


or ludicrouſly, as he is in Humour. Mind your Buſineſs, 
ays he, and I will take Care of mine: Do you teach 
the Mathematics, I will teach Phyfic : Our Provinces: are 
diſtinct; let us live peaceably one with another, each in 
his Territory: But theſe are Evafions ; for, if. the Ma- 
thematician ſpeaks the Truth of Extenfion,the Diviſion of it 
has no Bond and therefore it does not conſiſt of Atoms. 

Tus Rule of Command is likewiſe very commodi- 
ous to thoſe that diſtinguiſh the State of a natural, from 
that of a ſacramental Body: to ſupport by this incom- 
prehenſible Diſtinction other Incomprehenſibilities, which 
they boldly maintain, without knowing what they ſay: 
And, in general, when a Divine, giving a Looſe to his 
Leal for great Words and Subtilties, does not underſtand 
farther what he ſays, and finds Reaſon againſt him, he 
bids Adieu to Reaſon, ſends it' down to inferior Forms, 
and enjoins it not to be ſo audacious as to riſe higher. (4) 
Irninx that ſome Politicians could put this Rule 
to a rare Uſe; and treat _ Inſtructor, that would 2 

5 3 . 


— 


(4) Omnium vero bonarum artium, denique vir utum ipſa- 
3 m cog nationemque non norunt. Cic. de Orat. 
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fine them to the Limits of Duty and Virtue, as a Pool, 
that knows no more of the Elements of Logic, than the 

14 of Politics, and paſſes from one Genus to another, 
| EN are firſt pofleiſed of ſome Opinion, then they 
ſearch for Reaſons to ſupport it; they allow all that ſeem 
to favour their Prejudices, and refuſe the contrary, 'They 
_ equally take the Liberty of uſing the Principles of one 
Science for another, when they like them, and rejecting 
the ſame, when they are not tor their Purpoſe. 
IT x ſame Fault prevails in Morality and the Maxim: 
of Conduct; Men ſubmit to Laws that are commodious 
and, in other Caſes, every one forme for himſelf a part. 
| cular Scheme of Morals. The Soldier takes a Freedom 
which he condemns in a Churchman. The Advocate chuſes 
his Rules, and the Judge his own. And, as what is received 

for true in one Science, paſſes for falſe in another; one ap 


plauds himſelt tor doing what he will not bear in another. 
Dat veniam corvi s, vexat cenſura columbas. 


What expoſes one to Puniſhment, raiſes another: He that 
is the greateſt Cheat will puniſh a Servant for the leaſt 
| Breach of Truſt. Men are prepoſſeſſed, and take for their 
Rule ſome temporal and miſtaken Intereſts ; and accord- 
ingly give the Name of Light to Darkneſs, and that of a 
falſe Luſtre to the cleareſt Day ©). | | 

TI a ſenſible, that one and the ſame Propoſition may 
and ought to be received as true, or rejected as falſe, in 
different Senſes, or Reſpects. Thus this Propoſition, 4 
Peint has no Parts, will be falſe, if it means ſome 
Points, actually exiſting ; but true, if it means ſuch Pars 
as are not worth conſidering, Now, as different Sciences 
treat ſometimes of one Object, conſidered in different Sen. 
ſes, it will happen, that the ſame Propoſition may be at- 
firmed with Reaſon in one, and denied in the other; it 
you can call that the ſame Propoſition, which is compoled 
_ of the ſame Words, but does not contain the ſame Senſe. 
Thus T hree are One, and T hree are not One; but this 18 
in different Senſes ; for, in the Senſe in which three are 
more than one, in that Senſe three are not preciſely one. 


5 
** 


——_ 


(e) Quidam adeo in latebris refugerunt, ut putant in Turbi- 
do eſſe, quicquid in luce eſt. Sen. Ep. III. 
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Length, Breadth, Depth, are not three Bodies; but thre: 
Realities of one Body; and yet this does not hinder their 
forming one Body. | | 


. 7 


r 


Of Common Places. 


nx ancient Rhetoricians 
give Inſtructions different Every Argu- 
from ours, to aſſiſt us in ment 15 reduc d 
the finding out of Argu- 0 ſome Topic, 
ments; I will reprefent, what . 
* a Man may think the moſt reaſonable in 
their Method : They confidered, that an Argument could 


not clear a Queſtion, but by Virtue of ſome Relation it 


had to the Subject or Attribute of it. This being laid down, 


they diſtributed all the Relations imaginable into certain 
Claſſes, and concluded, that every Argument ought to be- 
long to one or another of them: This is a very true Con- 
clufion ; for there is no Argument without ſome Relation 
to the Queſtion ; and no Relation, that is not reducible to 
ſome one Claſs of Places, in which you may ſearch for 
Reaſons ; or, of Common Places : for indeed theſe Places 
were expreſſed by Titles common to ſeveral Arguments, 
and contained all the general Ideas, that are applicable to 
many determinate Subjects: So far we may agree to them. 
We have explained theſe common Places in the firſt Part, 
when we ſpoke of the Relations which our Thoughts have 
one to another. i | 

II. Wn x x they add, that an Argument, 
being preſented to the Mind, in order to let The Uſefulneſs 
us ſee, whether it relates to a Queſtion, fo as of Topics, 
ſufficiently to clear and eſtabliſh it in our a 
Belief, it 1s good to call to mind the Rules of that Relation 
to which this Argument belongs, and attend to the Force of 
the Relation (for all are not of equal Force) and the Confor- 
mity of the Argument to all the Rules of that Relation it 
belongs to, and in Virtue of which, they pretend it proves: 
If this be their Opinion; it is of Uſe, I approve of it. If I 
would prove any Truth by its Cauſe, I ſhould examine, 
| 4 whether 
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whether the Characters of a true Cauſe are in that, which 
I alledge. If I would prove by an Example, I ſhould 
re-confider, what the Force of Examples is: I ſhould re- 
member, that they really ſerve to clear a general Propoſi- 
tion, and facilitate the Underſtanding of it; becauſe de- 
terminate Ideas ſtrike the Mind, more than general Ideas; 
but Examples do not always prove. 25 
III. WA EN we are farther referred, for 
The Unſervice- the Invention of Arguments on compound 
ableneſs of Queſtions, to conſult theſe Common Places, 
common Places. one after another, and to ſee whether we 
cannot draw ſome Proof from the Like ; the 
Aajuntts, the Cauſes, or the Effefts; I think that many 
Things may be ſaid againſt this Method. 
I x cannot afford any great Afliſtance ; for, if the Sub- 
ject we are upon be but little known, it will not be ſo eaſy 
to know the Like to it, the Oppoſites, the Aljuncts, and 
the Cauſes; and if it be well enough known to lead the 
Mind to reflect, both eaſily and juſtly on all theſe Rela- 
tions, it will, doubtleſs, be ſufficient to fix our Attention on 
this Subject, and from our Ideas, thus attentively conſi- 
dered, we ſhall have a clear Knowledge of it, without the 
Neceſſity of diſtracting ourſelves with Common Places, 
This. Diſtraction itſelt will prove hurtful, (which is my 
ſecond Remark) becauſe it will divert Part of that At- 
tention which ſhould be entirely beſtowed on the Subject 
we ſtudy, Beſides, theſe Common Places only preſent ge. 
neral Ideas; and muſt we forſake the determinate Ideas of 
the . which may produce others, for ſuch uncer- 
tain Ideas, as may be often ill applied? Let the Queſtion 
be again about the Juſtice of War : By looking into the 
Common Places, v1%. that of Cauſes, the Effect is unjuſt, 
if the Cauſe be unjuſt; and Pride and Revenge are the 
Cauſes of War. The ſame Common Place will tell us, that 
Defence againſt Injuſtice and Uſurpation is a good Plea 
for War ; thus, inſtead of Uncertainty from Ignorance, we 
are in doubt, by the Oppoſition of Arguments; and all 
this is from an equal Application of = general Idea of 
a Cauſe to two oppoſite Ofles. | | 
" TazREFoRE this Method is no Help to him, that 
has but an obſcure Notion of the Matter of the Queſtion, 
Let a Man make the 'Trial, or remember thoſe that were 
made when he was a young Student, and he will own, 
that after having vainly conſulted his Common Places one 
after another, a little Attention to the Queſtion gradually 
1 ihe, | produced 
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uced ſuch Ideas in him, as he had looked for elſe- 


where to no Purpoſe. He that knows ſomething of the Sub- 


ject he would 1 upon, — * to conſult theſe Com- 
mon Places; and he that conſults them, can only draw. 
neral and inſufficient Proots from them. 7 — 

IV. Tao it is, the antient Rhetori- 
cians ſought for no other: Provided they A 25 J er 
could in a ſhort Time, without imparti C x neg 21 
any ſolid Knowledge to their Diſciples, (luck . 
indeed they wanted themſelves) make them talk readily 
and largely on Subjects they gave them, they were content. 
Their Relations, and the thoughtleſs Multitude, were 
dazzled to. hear them; and this was enough to bring 
a great Reputation, and all the Advantages — it, to their 
Maſters. 

Tu E Art of finding Arguments to diſpute upon a Sub- 
ject that is little known, is deceitful, and only tends to ſpoil 
the Reaſon of a Man. After having acquired an unhappy 
Facility of finding out the Ap nces of Reaſon, a Man 
cannot reconcile himſelf to take all the Precautions neceſ- 
ſary for the finding out ſolid Reaſons, and to * 
Certain from Probable ones; ſo that when this Method 
does not enſnare a Man into Pyrrhoniſm, it is Rey 
Chance, Fancy, or out of the Deference to the eſtabli 
12 * he checks himſelf in the midſt of his Career. 

T is therefore of no Conſequence to pretend to authoriſe 
this Method by antient Uſage : For Men do not know the 
Force of Cuſtom ; they do fravely in their Old Age, what 
they were taught to do fooliſhly in their Youth ; and one Do- 
ctor follows the Steps of another, as Geeſe in a Line. But be- 
fides the greateſt Maſters have owned the Childiſhneſs of 
this Method; Cicero and Quintilian, who have treated of it 
in Complaiſance to Cuſtom, have been aware, that nothi 
could be more ſuperficial. Quintilian adviſes us not to dwe 
upon it; and when Cicero ſpeaks frankly and ſeriouſly of il- 
luſtrious Orators, he juſtly riſes to other Maxine (0): 


Yzu 


Y Exiſtimo gratum te his eſſe, Craſſe, facturum, ſi iſta ex- 
poſueris, quæ putas ad dicendum plus. quam ipſam artem poſle 
prodeſſe. Cic. de Orat. Lib. I. 

Non omnia — mihi videntur ad artem & ad præcepta eſſe re- 
vocanda — Qui docent, cum cauſas in plura ſecuerunt, ſingulis 
generibus argumentorum copiam ſuggerunt— tamen — uſus eſt 
noſtri a capite, quod velimus, arceſſere, & unde omnia manant, 
videre. Non extrinſecus aliunde quærenda, ſed ex ipſis viſceri- 
bus cauſæ ſumendæ ſunt. Lib. 11, See more of this, Lib. III. &. 
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V r he himſelf was much accuſtomed to this Method; 
min a View of Honour, and ſerving his Clients, he was 
obliged to take upon him all the Cauſes that were recom- 
mended to him: One Refuſal would have procured him 
too many irreconcileable Enemies, ſince it would have been 
a Prejudice to their Cauſe. He likewiſe ſhone the brighteſt 
in the moſt equivocal Matters: Therefore he turned his 
whole Genius to find out and offer thoſe Reaſons that 
were the molt feeble in themſelves, in Colours the moſt 
proper to affect the Audience, upon every Subject, both 
tor and againſt it. By this means his Eloquence became 
the moſt formidable to ſome, and helpful to others. But 
his Habit of viewing all that could be {aid for or againſt a 
Point at the ſame Lime, and preſenting both in the cleareſt 
Light, miſled himſelf, and did not only in Theory tie him 
down to meer Probability, but made him always floating, 
irreſolute, uncertain about what Party he ought to take, 
always diflatisfied with that he had taken; as it was the 
Caule afterwards, that the laſt Years of his Life, as well 
as his Death, were unworthy of his high Station, his noble 
Sentiments, and beautiful Maxims, that ſhme in his 
Works. ny will always be read with Admiration, but 
we ſhall ever be diſpleaſed to ſee that he who teaches them 
ſo well, was ſo _— in the Practice of them. 

98 V. TAE Authority which this Method 
An * got by long Uſe, has made ſome Men of a 
2 y 1. low Genius imagine, and a vaſt number of 
bis of the Perſons practiſe the moſt ridiculous Way in 

232 the World to underſtand an Author. If you 

-M will, ſay they, penetrate to the Bottom of 
their Thoughts, you muſt dure each of their Terms to 
its Common Place. Let us fee a little, ſays one of theſe 
profound Mafters (to whom Go p has given the Key of 
the Sciences, and of the Underſtanding of Books) to a 
young Scholar, let us ſee a little, whether you comprehend 
| what you have read. Then the Scholar, to ſhew his 
Parts, does not forget to ſay, the firſt Word belongs to the 
Canſe,-the ſecond to the Subject, the third to the Aljunct, 
the fourth to the fect, the fifth tothe Cauſe again, the ſixth 
to the Oppoſition, the ſeventh to the Smilitude: and yet, 
after having given this Satisfaction to his pretended Guide, 
he can neither explain what he has read, nor give you the 
Subſtance of it, nor diſcuſs the Proofs, nor weigh the Force 
of them: And is this ſurpriſing? He has been. uſed to 
turn his View from the determinate Ideas, that make - 
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the Force and Beauty of a Diſcourſe, to loſe himſelf in 
general Ideas. Let him put theſe I Explications 


in the room of the Terms explained, (this is the Touch- 
ſtone and Character of a good Explication) and he will 
ſee a Light ridiculouſly diſguiſed in Darkneſs. Some 
Commentators have been ſo infatuated, as to explain thus 
the Holy Scripture from one End to the other, by this 
impertinent Logic. This deſerves our Pity; and it would 
be every whit as reaſonable. to print the whole Hiſtory of 
Livy in Syllogiſms. | 415 | 
H x that knows the Things treated of by an Author, 

and the Meaning and Force of his Words, diſcovers, with- 
out other Aid, the Thoughts of that Author. But he 
that does not form a juſt Idea of him by theſe Means, 
often hazards a Miſtake in recalling every Word to ſome of 
theſe Common Places. For how ſhall I be aſſured, that 
this Term implies the Cane, another the Aljunct, &c. if 
do not comprehend the Diſcourſe I read, and have not 
a ſufficient Idea of the Thing it treats of? Therefore we 
muſt know all this before, to make the Logical Analyſis; 
and ſo that Analyſis does not give us that Knowledge. 

Ac cox DIN to the dubious Senſe of Words, two 
Men will reduce the ſame to different Topicks. When 
our Lok D tells the Jews, that the Name God was given 
to Mortals, in order to remove the Offence they took at 
his making himſelf equal with Go p, one ſays, this Ar- 
gument is drawn 4-ſimz;, another, 4 minori. This Subject 
muſt be ſtudied to decide which Analyſis is the juſter; it 
is not the Analyfis that imparts this Knowledge, but it is 
this Knowledge that juſtifies the Analyſis. Thus they 
who . the Matter itſelf have no Occaſion but to 
reduce them to ſome Common Places, for the better un- 
derſtanding of them; and they who are Strangers to the 
Matter, can fetch but very little — from theſe Com- 
mon Places, and are only led by them to very general, but 


To manage a Subject by Common Places is the Way to 
fall into Repetitions that are very uſeleſs and tireſome. 
In ſpeaking of Injuſtice, I ſhould ſay, that Avarice, Re- 
venge, c. are the efficient Cauſes of it; after that I 
ſhould add, that to ſatisfy one's Paſſions is the final Cauſe 
of it: — what are theſe Paſſions? Why Avarice, Re- 
venge, Ec. 

reydanus compoſed a Book of Phyfics, that was Car- 
tefian at the Bottom; but all diſpoſed * to the 
on 


nicely minc'd Notions. | 
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Common Places of Ramus's Logic. In ſo blind a Method 
you muſt have a great Attention to find that the Author 
was in the Og Man — 1 

Lo v may read in another Aut Colours explained 
according to this Method. | yur: 
Tan Gems: This takes in the Qualities. On this 
Occafion he goes upon the Subſtance and the Accidents. 

Tux Difference : They differ by their Cauſes. This 
leads to a Circle; for, when you come to this Relation, yau 
find he ſpeaks of the efficient, material, and formal Cauſe ; 
and the Qualities come round again with the Accidents. 
WE N he arrives at the Final Cauſe, he ſays, the Fi- 
nal Cauſe of Colours is the Glory of Go D. 

TR x 8 is reafonably enough called h Merhod of Common 
Places : It may be applied to Darkneſs as well as Light; 
and in general to all that is not Colour, as well as to Colours, 
I ux moſt ridiculous Writings have been ſome Com- 
mentaries upon the Scripture, where you ſee nothing but 
this s of the Books, Chapters, 'and Verſes, and 
each Word reduced to a Common Place. It is Pity we 
have not the Hiſtory that Lucian ſpeaks of, which was all 
written in Syllogiſms; we might have bound it with theſe 
Works in one Volume. mT 

VI. Tr1s Analyſis, and theſe Common 
Refiettions on Places are pretended to be a Help to the 
the Hells Memory. The Topics are a Aon of 
which the lle. Niches, which by Uſe are become familiar, 
2 roxy and are thought proper Places to lodge in 
Faun, what they have to ſay; ſo that there is no 
Difficulty in tracing over again a Road that has been ſo 
often beaten. I own, the Memory has ſome help from it; 
but to ſpare the Fatigue of the Memory, is it reaſonable 
to load it with ſo many Confiderations that are uſeleſs, 
obſcure, and c ly too general and whymfical ? Rea- 
fon tells us, that in a Diſcourſe we ought always to ſet 
that before, which will give a Light to what follows. 
Therefore we muſt begin with that Part of the Subject 
that is eaſieſt to be known, whether Adjunct, Effect, or 
Cauſe, c. ſo that to handle different Subjects, each in 
the cleareſt Order, you muſt vary the Order of the Topics, 
(g) and as ſoon as you vary it, the Memory will _— 
= a V ut 
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(2) scio à præceptis incipere omnes qui monere aliquem vo- 
t, & in præcepta deſinere; mutari hunc interim * 
pedit: 
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but a ſlender Aſſiſtance from it; and ſince that will net. al- 
ways hold, muſt not you vary your Diſcourſes, in order to 
pleaſe, and to win Attention? | 
BESID Es, what are you led to by this Method, but 
to general Notions, that are rather Excurſions than Illu- 
ftrations? It is certain, Men do not uſe it in the Compo- 
ſition of Pieces, that turn upon Subjects of Importance. 
Neither the Maſters of antient nor modern Eloquence were 
corrupted * Method. In Dramatic Writings it is not 
ny : * ers would loſe their s and finiſh 
no Affair, did they recur to it in.explaining of Wills, La 
Contracts, or Decrees. So that a = uſcleſs Form, —— 
doned by all the World, has taken Refuge in the Church. 
Whether it be for public Edification, I appeal to Experi- 
ence; but I think, that ſome etymological Remarks upon 
each Word, ſome Diſtinctions, and —.— Terms; 
then an Enlargement on two or more Common Places, after 
having fatigued the Hearer, leave him as ignorant of the 
Text, and the Truths that flow from it, and as little con- 
firmed in the Practice of Virtue, as if he had been other- 
wiſe employed. In the Manner that ſome Perſons 
and value themſelves upon their Way of Preaching, one 
would think, that the good Effect of a Sermon en the Heart, 
ſhould ariſe leſs from its Evidence and Force, than Reſpect 
for the Place where it is delivered, or the Perſon that f it. 
VII. H x that will remember a Diſcourſe, 
mult at firſt, I think, propoſe an End to The Means % 
himſelf, and have it at Heart; and then ſe- 2 1 
riouſly think on the Means to it. If the firſt 7 
that occur have need of Support from others, to theſe firſt 
muſt be joined others, and on occaſion, more. He that 
cannot form and execute this Plan on the Matter he treat 
of, the Circumſtances of Time, and the Diſpoſitions of his 
Audience; ought, to learn to think, before he undertakes to 
ſpeak, But he that is fixed upon an End, and Means to 
it, will not forget the Chain of Things that lies in his 
| Thoughts; 
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pedit : aliter enim cum alio agendum eſt, exc. Sen. de Conf, ad 
Marc. Cap. II. 

Tantum eſt lumen graviſſimorum optimorumque verborum — 
ut mihi non ſolum tu incendere judicem, ſed ipſe ardere videatis. 
Cic. de Orat. Lib. II. | 

Quot homines, tot. cauſæ. id. 
Variare orationem magnopere oportebit, c. De Invent, Lib. I. 
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Thoughts; and as to the Words, if he thinks juſtly, and 
has learnt to expreſs himſelf properly, the ſame Thoughts 
that furniſhed him with convenient Terms, when he com- 
fed his Diſcourſe, will offer themſelves when he ſpeaks 
it; both will we e and the Ideas will always 


be followed by their reflions, when a Man is accu- 
ſtomed to think and ſpeak juſtly ; Ambiguous Expreſſions 
will not intrude, inſtead of theſe that are clear and exact. 
I look upon theſe Helps to be more uſeful to the Memory, 
than the common Places of the Schools (+). 

D o Men look upon a Defect of Memory as one of the 

ateſt Reproaches to an Orator ? He that ſtops ſhort, is 
iſgraced. It is much, that a Default in point of good 
Senſe does not create an equal Prejudice againſt him. The 
Reaſon alledged for this Difference is, that Defects of Me- 
mory are groſs and notorious, but few perceive the other, 
and they who do perceive them, are not equally ſtruck 
with them, as being accuſtomed to them. But I think 
the Want of Memory is not without good Reaſon a Preju- 
dice to the Name of an Orator, and gives ſo ill an Idea 
of his Heart and Underſtanding. 

WuEN a Man is bent, 12 ought, upon the Love of 
Truth, and the Advantage of his Audience, he entertains 
them only upon Subjects of Conſequence; he thinks = 

| 22 en 
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) I have heard ſome pretend, they cannot expreſs them- 
ſelves; and yet they put on a Face, as if they were Men of 
Thought; but for want of Eloquence, they cannot produce it. 
This is a Sham. They have ſome dark unformed Conceptions, 
which they cannot clear within, nor therefore diſplay without. 
They do not yet underſtand themſelves; and were you to hear 
them ſtammering a little on the Point of being delivered, you 
would think it was not come to a Labour, but a Conception, 
with them; and that as yet they have only touched upon ſome 
imperfe& Matter. For my Part, 1 think, and Socrates L 
it, that he who has a clear and lively Imagination in his Mind 


will produce it, either in Expreſſions, or in Looks, if he be dumb. 


Verbaque proviſam rem non invita ſequentur. 


. Hor. Art. Poet. v. 331. 


And as one ſaid as Poetically in Proſe, Cum res animum occupavere, 


verba ambiunt. Sen, Cont. I. 7. And another, Ipſæ res verba ra- 


piunt. Montagne, Book J. Chap. XXV. 


Facilè in rerum abundantia ad orationis ornamenta ſine duce, 
natura ipſa, ſi modo exercitata ſit, labetur. Cic. de Orat. Lib. III. 
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them carefully; he forms exact Ideas of them, ranges them 
in the moſt proper Order to uce a good Effect; ex- 
refles them in the moſt ſuitable Terms; reviews his Dif- 
courſe often, and makes it very familiar to him. In the 
firlt place, he fills his own Heart with that which he would 
convey into the Hearts of others; and he does not forget 
what he is ſo full of, and what he takes ſo great an Intereſt 
in. It is a Shame to attempt what a Man is not capable 
of performing; to pretend to teach what he does not very 
clearly know; to afſemble an Audience for a Subject he is 
little concerned about; to ſ only to ſhew himſelf; 
and amaſs the Thoughts of another, to do himſelf the 
Honour of them. It is amazing that an Orator, who on 
2 for Pay, can remember ſo many Words that ſignify + 
o little; or that one who is full of himſelf, does not more 
frequently rs as his Subject. Therefore the Defects of 
Memory, in Orators, are very often the Effects of Igno- 
rance, Idleneſs, Indolence, or Preſumption. f 


CHAP. IV. 


Of TESTIMONY. 


. n have proved in the Second 3 
AN Je Part, that a Man is not de- The Neceſſiey 

TEASE ccived while he judges no & Ti 
N 8 

( farther than he ſees; but is 
in 7 of miſtaking, when he ſuppoſes 
® what he has not ſeen. Yet on ſome Oc- 


| caſions we cannot ſee the Truth. of certain Things, neither 
. with the Eyes of the Body, nor with thoſe of the Mind; 
| becauſe ſome are too diftant from the Time in which 
| we live, or the Place where we are, and others lie out of 
the Reach of our Underſtanding. Thus we have not ſeen 
the Truth of antient Facts, reported in Hiſtory, any more 
than that of modern Facts, which we read in the News. 
Neither have we Penetration enough to ſee, in our Ideas, 
the Certainty of ſome Truths taught us by Revelation. 
And in humane Arts and — ts not Workmen, con- 
fding in the Skill and Honeſty of ſome — 
K. Ne | whom 
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whom they eſteem, undertake ſome Works upon Rules 
the Demonſtration whereof is unknown to them, but they 
muſt of conſequence underſtand the Meaning, tho? they do 
not ſee the Truth of them? Therefore we may ſometimes, 
without Miſtake, ſuppoſe what we have not ſeen ; and there 
are ſeveral Occaſions when we may not ſee a Thing, and 
which, by Conſequence, it is neceflary to ſuppoſe. Yet in 
ſuppoſing, I may be too credulous, and be ridiculed for my 
Pains. Since then I may ſuppoſe falſely as well as truly, 
are there no Rules for Certainty in it? We have laid 
down a Method to diſcover Arguments that will give us a 
Sight of Things; let us now ' eſtabliſh Maxims for Sup. 
Foſing, without fear of Error, what we have not ſeen. 
II. Wn xm any Perſons advance a Pro- 
The firſt Rule. poſition, before I take it on their Word for 
ttrfue, I ſhould, as in all other Caſes, firſt exa- 
mine the Senſe of them. I muſt then form an Idea of it, and 
underſtand what the Words mean, ſeparately and jointly; 
for to Believe is an Act of the Mind that implies to think, 
to have Ideas. I may have ſo good an Opinion of a Man 
as to believe him, tho' I do not underſtand” what he ſays; 
yet then, tho? I believe he ſays nothing but what is true, 
yet I do not believe the Truth which he pronounces ; for 
that is not the Object of my Belief, - while I have no Idea 
of it; then, I ſay, I neither believe, nor reject it; it has 
no Relation to my Thought, but that of being entirely 


obſcure. | ' 
III. Wn x x we underſtand the Words of 
The ſecond a Propofition, if. they ſeem to form a con- 
Rule, tradictory Senſe, or rather, form no Senſe 
| at all; becauſe of their Oppoſition z it the 
Ideas they expreſs ſeem to be incompatible, it is im- 
poſſible to acquieſce in ſuch a Propofition. He that does ¶ ot 
not think on it attentively, may find himſelf in a Humour WW P. 
to agree with it, and fay, that theſe Words contain a an 
Truth; but ſuch an Aſſent is impoſſible to an inquili- WF in 
tive Mind. He that ſpeaks a Contradiction, ſpeaks an 
I bility ;/ and how can a Man perſuade himſelf, that WW th; 
he believes that to be poſſible, which he belicves to be im. fro 
| — 8 If an Authority, which I own to be entituled to all I thi 
the 2 of my Underſtanding and Will, ſhould aſſure o 
me of ſuch a Propoſition, and command me to believe it, 
I ſhould be far from ſuſpecting that it was deceived, or in 
tended to deceive me. But while it offered me a Contra- 
dition, I ſhould think I did not know the true Senſe of it 


and 
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and that my Ideas of it were not the true Ideas. Thus 
the Obligation I ſhould own, not to reject it, ſhould influ- 


ence me to ſearch after a Senſe of it, that would be poſſible, 
intelligible, and ſo real, and capable of bei 1 har 


Ir may eaſily Arpez that a Man may 
of an ill-underitood allage contrary to Reaſon, or the 
tae Senſe of a Paſlage, oppoſes to ſome bad Reaſoning. 
But he muſt examine both the Paflage, and the Reaſoni 
by ſuch Rules as are well eſtabliſhed, and be very careful 
in deciding upon a Subject, hoſe Principles are not di- 
ſtinctly 322 known. But if he carries e Queſtion far- 
ther, and asks what he muſt do, if Religion and Reaſon 
ſhould be really oppoſite to one another ; this is a Propoſition 
that has no Senſe It is like putting a Queſtion, what Side 
a Man ſhould take, were Go to offer him -Propolatic 
deltrutive to each other; this would be the Caſe, ſhon 
Reaſon contradict /Religion. - It would be leſs. abſurd to 
deliberate, what Place to take to, if Heaven ſhould) fall, 

Wu EN a Man aſks, whether it be poſſible to believe a 
Contradiction? to anſwer this Queſtion: according to our 
Rules, we muſt firſt obſerve, that the Word believe is an 
equiyocal Term, to which: Cuſtom has annexed more 
Senſes than one, tho few apprehend it. 

A M ain ſays, he believes what he does not poſitively 
rejeft as falſe: Thus many believe the Religion of their 
Country. They do not ſuſpect it to be falſe, and get are 
ready, without knowing it, to quit it on the ſlighteſt Rear 
ſon ; ſo it be favoured by —ͤ— Paſſion. 

SouE TIMES to believe is 70 preſiune that a Proper 
ſition is true, and be inclined to admit it. Thus we b 
lieve that our Friends, our Relations, our N „ at 
leaſt if we be in their good Graces, have more Merit than 
other Men, to whom we are not fo related. We have No 
Proof of it, but we do-ourſelves the Pleaſure to believe it 
and theſe Preſumptions are mare or leſs durable, accord, 
ing to our Humour or Intereſts. di bays; 

o believe, is likewiſe 20 yield to ſome Prof; and 
theſe Proofs to which we yield often, borrow their Force 
from Prejudice or Intereſt. We acquieſce in them witho 
the leaſt Examination, or Knowledge of the Force, 
often of the Terms of then. 

TuzxREYOR E it is poſſible that we may believe con- 
tradi P ions; that is, it will not come into our 
Heads to reject them as falſe. We may depend on thoſe 
that recommend them; and number the Proofs for them, 

Vos! Q inſtead 
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inſtead of balancing them. Add to this, that every con- 
tradictory ' Propoſition has two Senſes, which deſtroy one 
another. When we try to bring thoſe two Senſes together, 
to ſee them both at one ſingle View, and admit them for 
true at the ſame time, we cannot do it; for it is not 
ble to do that which is impoſſible. But we ſurvey one 
Senſe of ſuch a Propoſition, and paſs by the other; we 
form an Idea of that, and admit it for true. A Moment 
after we abſtract the other, give ſome Attention to it, 
and embrace that likewiſe in its Turn. 
PETER, James, and John, are three Perſons, yet we 
cannot (ay there are three humane Natures ; there is but 
one. So the Father, Son and Holy Ghoſt are three Divine 
Perſons, yer there is but one GOD. There was a Time, 
when Men expreſſed themſelves in this Manner; and we 
cannot doubt, but at that Time many People miſtook 
theſe Expreſſions, and ſo believed an Unity and a Plura- 
lity of Go ys. When they fi to themſelves the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, like Peter, Fames, and John, 
they gave into Polytheiſm. Afterwards, if you aſked 
them, whether there was but one Go p? they forgot what 
they ſaid before, and anſwered ſeriouſly, there was but 
ps. But if a Man diſturbed them about it, and aſked 
them to be conſiſtent with themſelves ; it was a Perplexity 
they would not come into. They eaſily agreed to make 
theſe two Queſtions one after another, but ſcrupled to 
think of them both at the ſame Time. by 

'T n x -Stoics were ſenſible of the Beauty of Virtue, and 
the Horrour of Vice, like Men perſuaded of Liberty. The 
Motions that are in our Power was the only Good they 
allowed themſelves. to make the Object of their Defires. 
Yet they acknowledged a Deſtiny, and expreſſed them- 
ſelves about the Neceflitv, and Chain of Events, in the 
ſtrongeſt Terms. One of theſe Hypotheſes deſtroyed the 
other. They were qo" attached to both, but they 
ſaved themſelves the 'Trouble of finding -out the Contra- 
diction of them, by avoiding the Parallel. 
Wa EN EVER we are miſtaken, we fall into a Contra- 
diction with ourſelves; and when we admit an Error, we 
receive for true a Propoſition that contradicts the Rules 
and Principles of Truth, which we are perſuaded of; and 
we do not recover from our Miſtake, till we bring it near 
enough to the Principle that is againſt it, to diſcover that 
we muſt neceſſarily renounce the one or the other. 
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IV. Wu N we diſcourſe of Facts, the -—- | 
Poſſibility of a Propofition does not warrant The third 
us to believe it true: Therefore when we Rule. 
cannot diſtinguiſh the Truth of it by itſelf, 
unleſs we will reject or admit it without kno why, 
we muſt ſuſpend our Judgment, or Belief, till we be con- 
vinced by evident Reaſons, that he who aſſures us of it, 
aſſures us of no more than what he knows. 

V. Tyuzsx Reaſons turn upon the Sin- | 
rity and Sill of the Atteſter. The Union Double Evi- 
of theſe two Characters forms what we call dence in Faith. 
the Authority of Teſtimony, and the Foun- . 
dation of Faith ; which therefore has a double Evidence: 
1. A Knowledge of the Senſe of a Propoſition: ' 2. The 
Skill and Sincerity of the Witneſs, thoroughly informed of 
the Matter he atteſts. By the former I do not mean, a Com- 
prehenfion of the whole Extent of the Things it contains. 

Tux * who affect to oppoſe Faith to Reaſon, do not 
conſider well what they do. If the Point be to reclaim a 
Man from Infidelity and Libertiniſm; when a Pagan is 
to be reſcued from Idolatry, they have recourſe to 
Reaſon, and if they will hearken to it, they carry their 
Point. But, as if-they were afraid that Libercines will not 
believe they ſpeak — and give them a ſure Light, 
they ſoon throw that aſide, _ Nonſenſe to it. 
They talk to them of a Aghufome bſcririty 5; they recom- 
mend a Faith to them, whole Darkneſs enhghtens, while 
the Light of Reaſon blinds and ſeduces them. When 
therefore they come to oppoſe Chriſtianity to that Reaſon, 
by which they have expoſed to them the Abſurdity of 
Idolatry, they lead them to conclude, that the Chriſtian 
and Pagan Religion are equally remote from Reaſon, and 
they let in Atheiſm into the Place of Idolatry. Thus by 
onaemming Rea ſon, they open a Gare to Irreligion, that can- 
not eaſily be ſhut again. Men who ſeldom reaſon, ſuch are 
the ſupine, and they that give themſelves up to their Paſ- 
fions, are fond to hear others declaim againſt Reaſon : So 
that under Pretence of raifing the Excellence of Faith u 
the Ruins of Reaſon, they overturn it. Charron makes 
uſe of the Imperfection of our Reaſon to prove that no- 
thing is more reaſonable than to be always 
in Suſpenſe. Here often, ſays he, have wwe Lib. II. de Ia 

varied, and been miſtaken in cur Thoughts? Sag. Chap. II. 
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of all the moſt eminent and wiſeſt Men; T he beſt and 

Vo. II. Q 2 greateſt 
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greateſt Part of them profeſſed to be ignorant and doubi. 
Jul; affirming, that nothing was more certain than Un. 
certainty ; that Men may reaſon equally on all Things — 


The dogmatical and poſitive Race of Men, are deſcended of 


a pedantic aud preſumptuous Spirit, arrogantly hate and 
ey ps this Rule of Wiſdom, and are — of a 
Perſon of their own poſitive Temper, tho" contrary to 
2 _ at is modeſt one peaceable, who 
ts, ana fu 15 fudge ment; that is, they like 4 
Foot: better than a wiſe Man. | 0 | 
Dos he ſee the 'Fendency of this? And indeed, who 
cannot but ſee it? But, not to diſpleaſe an Order of Men, 
whoſe Anger might be formidable, he ſoftens them by 
ſpeaking atter their own Manner, and giving them a Copy 
of his Countenance. This, ſays he, 4oes, not affett the J. 
vine Truths, which the Eternal Wiſtom has revealed to us, 
which aue muſt receive with all Humility and Submiſſion, 
and believe and aaore entirely ; nor hkewiſe the outwar! 
and common. Actions of Life, the Obſervance of Laws, Cu- 
ſtoms, and ordinary Uſages ; for it is the Will of GOD 
ve ſhouts wor know, but only uſe them. Fur in all theſe 
Things we muſt conform to the prevailing Methods, with- 
out. breaking in upon, or removing them.  T heſe we m 
account for to others, but all our I houghts, Opinions, Ja. 
ments are free, aud our 0wn : That is, in Religion, as in 
Faſhions, - without the uſeleſs Trouble of knowing what is 
good or bad, we muſt only follow what we find to be 
eſtabliſhed, eſpecially if it be dangerous to ſwerve from it. 
Montagne is of the fame Principle, Book II. Chap. XII. 
he ſnears at the Chriſtians under an Appearance of praiſing 
them. I is to Chriſtians an Occaſion of believing, if they 
do not find a Thing to be credible: Tt is ſo much the more 
ag 10 Reaſon, as it is againſt humane Reaſon : Were 
it according to Reaſon, it would be no Miracle; and were 
it conformable to ſome Tnſtance, it would be no longer ſiu- 
gular. To diſplay the Triumph of Faith over Reaſon, 
he diverts himſelf with a little poor Sophiſtry, that has 
been a hundred times baffled. Prudence, ſays he, which 
is a Choice between, Good and Evil, cannot be in GOD, 
2who ts affected by no Evil, How can Reaſon and Unatr- 
ſtanding, which we uſe to arrive at Light thro Obſceurity, 
belong to him, ſince nothing is obſcure to GOD? This 
was intended to perſuade us, that the Name of Go p was 
the Name of a Bei r as if we 


could form no Idea of a perfect Being, unleſs by repreſent- 
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ing his Perfections entirely like ours, which are always al- 
layed with ſome Imperfections. Does he end, that 
theſe Reaſons are unanſwerable ; that the Underſtandi 
of Men cannot demonſtrate the Weakneſs of them; 
that all the Anſwer of Faith to' them is its Obſtinacy a- 
gainſt their Evidence? An Atheiſt would not demand 
more, and a Divine would be thought to do Wonders, and 
make a noble Defence of the Faith, in allowing thus to 
an Atheiſt all he demands. | * 8 | 
ArTER having been accuſtomed to deſpiſe Reaſon, 
in Points of Opinion, we ſoon undervalue it in Morals ; we 
disfigure the ſeveral Virtues ; we ſubſtitute our Whimſies 
and Superſtitions in the Place of them; and we impoſe Si- 
lence upon Reaſon, in ſaying, that the obſcure Light of 
Faith exalts us to Virtues, 4 a ſuperior Rank to thoſe, 
which the evident Light of good Senſe recommends. ' = 
As ſoon as a Man values himſelf upon filencing his 
Reaſon, and placing inſtead of it what he thinks proper, 
under the venerable Name of Faith, there is no Extrava- 
rance (i), which he will not endeavour to eſtabliſh : It is 
i. 708% Ig then 
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(i) Faith ſays indeed, what the Senſes do not fay, but never 
the contrary, Faith, Reaſon, and the Senſes have their ſepa- 
ate Objects, and their Certainty in that Extent, And as Go 
tas been pleaſed to make Uſe of the Senſes to give Entrance 
o Faith, Faith is ſo far from deſtroying the Certainty of our 
Senſes, that it would be deſtroyed itſelf, by calling in Queſtion 
| tie taithtul Report of them. This Rule is ſo ſure, and ſo ge- 
val, that when the Scripture offers two Meanings to us, where- 
oe Wo! one, that is literal, is contrary, to that, which the Senſes and 
ere leaſon own with Certainty, we muſt not pretend to dif 
ere Wow them, in order to ſubmit them to this apparent Senſe of 
Gn- «ripture ; but we muſt interpret the Scripture, ſo as to find a 
on, eaning in it, that is agreeable to the Truth of the Senſes; 
has beauſe the Word of Gop, being infallible in the Things 
ich Mrmſclves, and the Report of the Senſes, acting within their 
7 wn Sphere, being alſo certain, the Truth of both mult be re- 
i ) Wenciled ; and as the Scripture may be interpreted indifferently, 

„alen the Report of the Senſes is fingle, we ought, in theſe 
Matters, to take that for the true Senſe of Scripture, which is 
greeable to the faithful Report of the Senſes. If you take a 
üfferent Method, it would not tend to make the Scripture ve- 
derable, but expoſe it tothe Contempt of Infidels, and debar 
their entering into the Church, for Matters of Fatt are only 
ken in by the Senſes. Paſchal. Lett. Prov. 
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then a Diſhonour to the ſacred Name of Faith, to under. 


ſtand purely by it, a Facility to believe Thing with- 
out — This is to make Faith to conſiſt in 


brutal Stupidity. 

VI. T E v that affirm any Propoſition, are 
ee is the either Men who have no ance but from 
Weight of bu» natura! Light, or ſuch as are inſtructed and 


mane Authi- ; «©. a 
1: inſpired by Go p himſelf, In com 
—— Subjects which are hard to be known, and 


which the Underſtanding alone can diſcover 
bya regular and attentive Examination, we cannot entirely 
confide in the Ability or Knowledge of any Men what. 
ever. All that have paſſed for ſuch Men in the World 
have not agreed; ſome of them have been ſometimes mi. 
ſtaken. A Man of Senſe, however modeſt, knows, and 
is opinionated of himſelf, at leaſt, in ſome De and 
often flatters himſelf a little ; ſo that the ence he 
has in his Ability, hinders him at that Time from taking 
all the neceflary Precautions not to be miſtaken : And it 
often happens to Men, of Letters, fati with Buſineſs 
that they yield to a Concluſion, more from Wearineſs than 
Knowledge. How then can I tell, whether this or that 
tion be not unluckily one of theſe ? Or, to uſe the 
Proverb, that the great Homer has not nodded a little? 
Examination only can aſſure me of it; till I ſee a Thing 
myſelf, my Knowledge is no more than probable z and 
this Probability comes the nearer to Certainty, as I have 
the greater Number of Proofs, that the Perſon, I rely 
upon, is a Man of Ability. - | | 
Wax 1 am uncertain, if an Author has perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded in all his Writings that are extant, the greatet 
. Name he has gained in the World, the more I ought to 
diſtruſt his Authority, to enable myſelf to perceive the 
Force of his Proofs, or ſearch for them, if he has alledged 
none, 
Bur dare you pretend to know better than a Author 
ſo much admired * This is not impoſſible. Evidence col _ 
vinces me; I ſee diſtinctly; I attend with great Applict 
tion to what he viewed curſorily, and imagined that hl 
faw, The Diſcovery of a Truth is ſometimes the Effedff do 
of a lucky Hit. I cannot tell how it is, but we may be in 
a Point of View, where another had not the good Fo 
to be placed; and when ſeveral Men ſearch after a ſm: 
Object they have loſt, it may happen, that one amo 0 
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them, who has the dulleſt Sight, may find it. This is a 
inh. Remark of J F Eronovius (k). FP. tr 
THERE are frequent Occaſions in Life, when we 


ho are forced to determine ourſelves; yet we are not always 
vare able to chuſe the beſt Side of a Queſtion. In this Caſe it 
rom is proper to refer ourſelves to the Authority of thoſe, we 
and have tome Reaſon to believe the moſt capable; ſince we 


ung WY muſt be content with the Probable, when the Certain is 
wanting. Thus when we are ill, we conſult the Phyſi- 
cians, and pitch on the moſt eſteemed ; thus we adviſe 
with an Advocate in Law, and a Divine in a Caſe of Con- 
har. MW ſcience ; and in general, believe any Man in his Buſineſs, - 
orld ou we have Occaſion for him, and cannot judge our- 
_ elves. | on 
2 WAA r can an Idiot do better, in Caſes where he muſt 
an chuſe a Side, and is not able to examine, than to fallow 
be the Authority that appears moſt weighty ? If his Guide 
king deceives him, his Error being invincible, or very little 
an bis Fault, would it be imputed to him by a merciful 
nen Judge, that knows the Infirmities of human Nature? 
thas In a Word, we muſt daily take up with Probability, 
tha and determine, without being perteftly ſure. Our Du 
th WY and Life every Moment is regulated by it. I do g 
le? tho I know not but it may be abuſed. We ſow, we 
ding i rade, we make War, we marry, c. Life would be un- 
zu active, did we undertake nothing, without Aſſurance of 
bare Succels (2). | 
rely B v er to be altogether certain, that a Man is not mi- 
ſtaken, when he advances a Propoſition, whoſe Truth he 
ſuc: had not diſcovered, but by a Jong Chain of Reaſonings ; 
eater it is abſolutely neceſſary we ourſelves ſhould examine in- 
bt toll to thoſe on which he relied, and which have led him to 
the this Diſcovery. Therefore, we are not perfectly ſure of 
agel the Truth of a Theorem, that is an Object of Reaſon- 
ing, till we are convinced by our own proper Examination. 
zthor Q 4 VII. Bur 


11 dd 


(k) Neſcio quomodo in his otium ſtudiis Fortuna quedam 
dominatur, & ſummis interdum ingeniis ardua facit, quæ longe 
minoribus obſequentia & facilia comparat. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. 

(1) Conſcendens navem ſapiens num comprehenſum animo 
habet atque perceptum ſe ex ſententia navigaturum? bid. 

Reſpondebimus nunquam expectare nos certiſſimam rerum 
comprehenſionem; quoniam in arduo eſt veri exploratio; ſed 
eã ire qui ducit ſimilitudo, & e. Sen. de Ben. Lib. IV. Cap. XXXIII. 
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VII. Bur if you are upon a Fact, that 
Of Fats that is paſt, and cannot l any more the 
arecomplicated Object of our Examination, how ſhall we 
and obſcure: be aſſured, that a Man who reports it in the 
1 Quality of a Witneſs, is not miſtaken, has 
not omitted ſome eflential Circumſtances, and taken ſeve- 
ral Appearances for Realities? When the Fact is not en- 
tirely ſimple, and a Man therefore may not have. obſerved 
it nearly and exactly enough, we ſhould give more or leſs 
Credit to the Report, as it appears the Atteſter has ſeen 
it better, and taken more exactly the neceſſary Precau- 
tions not to be miſtaken. Thus it is not enough tor a Ma- 
thematician to ſay, that he has obſerved ſuch a Phceno- 
menon, in order to his being believed ; he muſt declare 
the Circumſtances, the Time and Place; what Inſtru- 
ments he uſed, and in what Manner. For Want of this 
Examination of Circumſtances, after a Man has impoſed 
upon himſelf, he impoſes upon his Reader, and attributes 
to a certain Cauſe an Effect that is owing to another very 
different one. A ſincere Man might, —— have re- 
lated, what Father Dechales tells us, as an Eye-Witneſs; 
That he ſaw at Beſanron, in the Air, at Noon- day, a Form 
of a Man bigger than ordinary, with a Sword in his Hand, 
that ſeemed to threaten. the Town; but if he had not 
added, as that judicious and honeſt Rep did, that 
he perceived this Spectre to be only the Reflexion of the 
Statue of a Saint, that was placed upon the Steeple, one 
— have thought, that 12 Cl took the Shape of 
à Man by an accidental Rencounter ; or, another might 
make a Miracle of it. A Man has made a ha ſe 
of a Remedy; this is divulged ; but becauſe he 2 not 
tell us all the Circumſtances of it, others aſeribe to it 
an Effect, partly owing to his Conſtitution, or the Prepa- 
rations he took before: Nothing is more frequent, than 
theſe imperfect Narrations, 1 2 WH 
I x is feaſonable to give Credit to what is affirmed of 
a Phenomenon, when I find the Author has taken all the 
Precaution to avoid Miſtakes, as I would have done in 


the like Caſe, p | Homo 4 
2 VIII. Wax Facts are fimple, or cit- 
Of ſimple cumſtantiated enough to conclude, that the 
Fact. Witneſſes of them could not be miſtaken, 
| without being diſtracted, or viſionary, or in. 
autious, and we find they were not Fools, or careleſs 
n relation to what they ſay, all we have to do, is to be 
convinced of their dincerit. IX. Tus 
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IX. Tn x Probity of a Man, who in all 1 
Reſpects keeps up the Character of Wiſdom, Proofs of Sin- 
Temperance, Moderation, and Difintereſted- ceriry, 
neſs; this Probity is a very ſtrong Proof of 420 
Sincerity. To lie, has W 4m it ſo mean, that a 
Heart, which has any Reliſh for Virtue, can never be re- 
conciled to it; and if upon any Occaſion a good Man may 
forget himſelf, tho' he may for once deviate from the 
Truth, yet he will never perfiſt in it, or deſign to make 
it public or perpetual (: Yet, fince ſome are H 
crites, and even a good Man may ſometimes let go his In- 
tegrity, ſome other Proots mult — given to make his Sin- 
9 demonſtrative. 1 

E ſhould therefore examine, whether the Witneſſes, 

upon whoſe Depoſition the whole Matter turns, were free 
from Prejudices, and capable of examining the Fact in all 
its Circumſtances; if thoſe Intereſts they give up for it 
are ſuch, as are moſt prevailing with the — of Man, 
the Wo will be = 2 convincing. We ſhould weigh 
all they are e to, Poverty, Conte Diſappoint- 
ment, Difreſs, Stripes, Puniſhment : Fay ws prevent eve- 
ry Doubt, or Evaſion, we ſhould compare their Sufferings 
with their Recompence ; for the Proof of Sincerity is 
more demonſtrative, the more a Man's Reward, for afſert- 
ing a way, Y reduced to the ſingle Satisfaction of doing 
his Duty (u | 
er Proof ariſes from the Perſeverance of Witnefles, 
without contradicting themſelves, in ſuffering for what they 
ſay; 1 er in it, as they might more eaſily 
and certainly fore ſee the ill Conſequences, and ſo mote 
readily remove them by a Recantation ; or change them 
to a Recompence of good Succeſs, Eſteem, and Affection. 

TRE Multitude of Witneſſes alſo fortifies the Autho- 
rity of their Teſtimony. One that profeſſes himſelt vir- 
tuous, and is careful to anſwer that Proſeſſion, and yet 
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(n) Boni nullo emolumento impelluntur in fraudem, impro- 
bi ſæpè parvo. Cic. pro Milone. % „8 


— 


(n) Sic vita hominum eſt, ut ad maleficium nemo conetur 


ſine ſpe atque emolumento accedere. Cic. Orat. pro Sex. Rafe, 


Amer. 
uis enim unquam cnatus eſt jura omnia & conſuetudinem 
ommum commutare, cum vituperatione ſine queſtu ? At. V. 
in Verrem. I 
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would take all his Pleaſure in ſupporting a Falſhood, not- 
withſtanding all Intereſt againſt it, would be a Prodigy, 
and * humane — q Now Prodigies _—__ hap- 
en many plot to deceive, it will be very hard 
| 2 them to rome, : In the Moment that n 
twenty betrays the Cheat, all the Credit of the other nine- 
teen will fall to the Ground. | 
TR 18 leads to a Proof from the Succeſs of a Teſti- 
mony : But to make this a Proot, they who have received 
it as true, muſt not be found to have been diſpoſed to be- 
lieve it by any Prejudices, or to make a Shew of believing 
it by any Intereſts ; but that, on the contrary, when ſolli- 
* powerful Intereſts to reject it, they could not be 
inclined to receive it, without examining the Truth of it; 
and it is likewiſe neceſſary, that this their Examination 
— a ready Occaſion to conclude, that they were 
not mi n 
TAIS Proof is not at all weakened by the Namber 
of thoſe that do not believe it, or _ $ not to do ſo. 
He knows little of Mankind, that ſuppoſes the Majo- 
rity of them to be more ſenſible of Truth, than of their 
temporal Concerns: Many will not ſo much as inform 
themſelves of a Truth, that does not ſerve their Ra 
or their Fortune; and moſt Men, tho” it preſents itſelf, 
— turn their Eyes from it, if it be incommodious to 
WX all theſe Proofs concur, an attentive Man muſt 
believe them, as certainly as if he ſaw the Facts, provided 
the Witneſſes be furniſhed with theſe Characters. The 
Thing is not indeed ſo ſtriking, but a Man can no more 
doubt of it. He, who has all poſſible Reaſon to believe, 
and does not believe, is without Excuſe for his Infidelity, 
becauſe he will not make Uſe of his Reaſon. h 
- X. Tax Proofs of the Hiſtory of the 
The Certainty Old and New Teſtament, only require an 
of Hiſtory. Application of the moſt ſimple of theſe Prin- 
ciples of common Senſe. As to the Truth 
of other Hiſtories, we may diſtinguiſh the main Part of 
the Facts from the Circumſtances : The former we cannot 
refuſe to believe, without a Stiffneſs, that ſavours of Fol- 
ly. That the Son of 2 called Alevander, and King 
of Macedon, having made himſelf Maſter of Greece, ſub- 
dued the Perſians ; That Rome, after a Government of 
ſeven Kings ſucceſſively, was then governed by Conſuls, 400 
3 vi 
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vided into Factions, conquered a t Part of the W 
and, at laſt, fell — 19 thay of — * . — 
deed may doubt of Facts of this Nature; for among Men 
there are Fools of all Kinds; and ſome, for love of 
Wrangling and Singularity, may conteſt them; but no 
reaſonable Men will ever doubt of them. When Facts are 
very __ atteſted by many contem Hiſtorians, 
or thoſe that copied them, and connected one with another, 
they have a Character of Truth, with which Reaſon is 
very well ſatisfied ; but it is not the ſame, as to the Cer- 
tainty of Circumſtances. We know by what Principles 
Men govern themſelves; and theſe often give us Autho- 
rity to doubt of the Truth of Circumſtances, and to appre- 
hend they are romantic: He that reports them may re- 
trench, may add, may vary, may embelliſh them, accord- 
ing to his Intereſts, Tides can we be aflured, that an Hi- 
ſtorian has been exact in every Thing, that Prejudice 
never impoſed upon him, and that he wrote only from the 
Memory of fincere and diſintereſted Perſons ;' for, fince a 
Man is not preſent at every Thing, he muſt needs write 
from the Memory of others. 

THEREFORE we may have an Aſſurance from Hi- 


of notorious Facts, of what is a upon by two 
Pres of original Pieces, and — — — — 
ed. But, in other Particulars, we cannot riſe above Pro- 
bability; and, to be free from Error, we muſt read them 
as Men of Senſe do the public News; not to know a ſure 
Detail of what has been done, but of what is ſaid in ſevre- 


ral Places (0), Fig 
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(o) Aſinius Pollio found ſome Miſtakes in the very Hiſtories 
of Cæſar; ariſing from this, that he had not looked into all 
Parts of his Army, and had believed ſome Perſons in relation 
to Facts that were not made good, or was not ſufficiently in- 
formed, by his Lieutenants, of Affairs, which they had ma- 
naged in his Abſence. By this we may ſee, that we cannot 
confide in the Account of a Battel, upon the Knowledge of 
him, that commanded in it NN this Inquiry after the 
Truth be exact) nor take the Reality of what paſſed near them, 
from the Soldiers, unleſs we confront the Witneſſes, after the 
Manner of a judicial Information. Mont. Book II. Ch, X. 


It has happened, or it has not happened; this is always # 
Turn of humane Capacity, of which 1 am uſefully warned by 
this Account, Book I. Chap, XN. 
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| XI. Tm1s Uncertainty does not deſtroy 
its Advan- the E Advantages we draw from Hiſto- 
rage. ry: It is the Study of the Nature of Men; 
for Men paint themſelves by their Diſcourſes 
as well as by their Actions: If it does not exactly tell us, 
how Things have paſſed, we ſee in it, how they might 
be tranſacted, and, by this means, Hiſtory becomes ever 
a School of Prudence and Reflection. 
. XII. Ir often happens, that different Au- 
Charatlers of thors report the ſame Fact in a different 
the beſt A4u- Manner; then we prefer thoſe that are the 
rhors. | beſt informed, as Contemporaries, to thoſe 
| that are not; ſuch of hem, as had a Share 
in Affairs, or were Eye-Witneflesto others. 'Tho' they ſhew 
us at Rome the Font where Conſtantine was baptized by 
Pope ge II. yet we may reaſonably doubt of it; be- 
e 


cauſe Euſebius, a contem Author, atteſts, that he 
was baptized at Nicomedia, in ho zoth Year of his Reign, 
and a little before his Death. 

W judge likewiſe of the Ability of an Author, by 
the Reputation he has acquired, by the Vein of clear 
and Thinking, that prevails in his Work, by the Order 
of his Details Circumſtances, by the Judgment he 
ſhews in — 1 — he rm Bug con- 
demns; is Silence upon Trifles, or improbable Fa 
rr * 
Ar rE R this Compariſon of their Ability, we likewiſe 

their Sincerity; and upon a controverted Fact 
we diſtruſt, with good Reaſon, an Author, who reports 
others, manifeſtly tabulous ; who colours over, and out of 
a Spirit of Party, diſguiſes the Facts, and omits the Cir- 
cumſtances, or alters them; excuſes what ought to be 
condemned, and makes an Apology for Vice; and takes 
from virtuous Actions their Value and Merit; by the un- 
reaſonable Motives, little known, and as little ſure, to 
which he affects to impute them. - | 

Warn an Hiſtorian is inconſiſtent with himſelf, we 
have a Right to diſtruſt him; we ſuſpect either his Sin- 
cerity, or that he is too credulous. Philoſtratus wrote 
the Hiſtory of Apollonius; he ſpeaks of him, as a Man, 
whoſe whole Life was a Series of Miracles ; but at the 
ſame Time complains, that he had been buried in Obli- 
vion ; and this no more than an Hundred Years after his 
Death. How can we believe, that ſo many Prodigies, 2 

voura 
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vourable to the reigning Religion, had been ſo ſoon for- 


otten ? en a 
Id doubting of the Ability and Sincerity of diffe- 
rent contem Authors, or ſuch as are very near 
the Times, whoſe Hiſtory they write: (For ſometimes 
an Author, who has lived ſomething later, deſerves 
the more Credit on that very Account ; becauſe then he 
may ſpeak of his dun Time with greater Freedom than 
before; and the Memory of Facts, of no antient Date, is 
yet public) Hiſtory is ſometimes made clearer, by the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of contemporary Authors, and 
thoſe that followed them, provided it be not at too 
a Diſtance : For theſe laſt Authors know little of the Cha 
rafter of the firſt, and their Teſtimony has more or .leſs 
Weight, cording th the Characters they have themſelves, 
of Penetration of Mind, and Uptichmen of, Heart. 
SoME, who have ſeen the Authority of an Hiſtorian, 
ſupported by that of following Authors, inſtead of exa- 
mining the Weight of that Conformity, or inquiring whey 
ther thay Dunn them 2 . 4 * — ima - 
ined, that, in order to prove, the aly ſtring their 
8 and alled _ a 4 . — 
Manner, on a diſputed Fact, Authors, who are many Ages 
diſtant, with as much Aſſurance, as if they lived withi 
the Space of half an Age. We have Examples of this 
Fault, in the Diſputes of the Learned, about = Hiſtory, 
or Fable, of Pope San. ee ee ee 
XIII. TAE RE are ſome real Teſtimo- The Teſtimony 
nies ; Monuments that verify, tho” Do do of Thing. 
not ſpeak : Theſe Witneſſes are heard in 3 
their proper Cauſe; or rather, we draw demonſtrati vs 
Proofs from thñem. 9 
XIV. NzGATIVE Teſtimonies have Negative Te- 
alſo their Force. Some affirm, that a Fact flimonies. 
is ſuppoſed, and that certain Cuſtoms were 
not in certain Places; and they prove this by the Silence 
of contemporary Authors about them. But then, to give 
Force to this Proof, they ſhould have had an Occaſion to ſpeak 
of theſe doubtful Facts. If they could not be Strangers 
to them, and it was their Duty to mention them, the 
Proof is ſtronger ; and the Teſtimony is more than nega- 
tive, when they ſpeak in a Manner not conformable to 
theſe Facts and Cuſtoms. 
GREGOR of Tours is the firſt that mentioned the 


Martyrdom of the Thebean Legion. Would no Ow 
| ve 
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have ſpoken of ſo glaring a Fact from Maximian (under 
whom it happened) to Gregory, which included the Space 
of three Apes ? | 

HEIL IODOR E lived under Tm the Great, and 
Nicephorns, an Author of the Fourth Age, is the firſt, 
that tells us, Helicaore rather choſe to renounce his Bi- 
Thopric, than condemn his Romance. Sq ſtrange a Madneſs 
ſhould have been related ſooner. 

TE antient Doctors of the Church had frequent Op- 
portunities of appealing to the Pope, in their Diſputes a- 
mong themſelves, and againſt Hereticks: They did not 
take that Methad : This ſhort Way therefore was not 
known in the firſt Ages, any more than the Foundation of 
it, the Infallibility of a humane Tribunal. | 
I general, we may conclude a Principle is not eſſential 
to Religion, when you do not find it in the Works of the 
antient ors of the Church. An eſſential Article re- 
turns too often, to be no where found in their Writings. 
Clement of Alexandria, and Tertullian, do not f of 
the acroſtic Verſes of the "ns Arnobins is the firſt 
that talks of the Combat of Simon Magns ; we find no 
'Trace of it in all that we have of the three firſt Apes. 
Tux fame is to be charged on the Crown of "Thorns, 
ſent by Balawin to St. Lewis: Six Ages paſſed without 
any Mention of it. 

Wx look on a Book as ſpurious, when it contains 

Things that were never known, or Terms unuſed at the 

Time, when it is pretended to be written. According to 

this Rule, we mult reject as ſuppoſititious, the Works, in 

which the Words, Litungy, Conſubſtantial, Mother of 

= D, are attributed to an Age, that did not know 
em. 


CHAP. 
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A 
Of the Application of Arguments. 


rx a — N of the middle Idea, we 
wmuſt apply it to the Subject and the Attri- 
bute of the Queſtion, and compare it with 
each of them: This is the third Head of 
the Rules we give upon Reaſoning. 
I. Ov x firſt Precaution muſt 
be, to apply this third Idea to one Term of Rule. 
the Queſtion, in the ſame Senſe and Ne- 
ſpe&, as to the other; and not to conceive an Union be- 
tween theſe two Terms, any farther than they are conne- 
Red with the middle Idea, that ſhews their Relation, 
by that which it has to them: Por Reaſoning is en- 
larging the Idea of a Subject —— known, by an 
Addition, in which the Attribute of the Queſtion is found, 
This Idea then, which contains the Attribute, muſt be 
ciſely the ſame with that which enlarges the Subje&: 
Fr ative Propoſitions, the Exclufion of the ſecond Idea 
has. the Place of the Attribute. F 
II. WX groſsly deviate from this Rule, The firſt Devi. 
by equivocal Terms, when two different ation from this 
hings bearing the ſame Name, we con- Rule. 


net this Name in one of its Senſes with 1.440 
the Subject, and in the other, with the Attribute. The 
Inſtances of this Fault having nothing in them but Pueri- 
lity and Impertinence, which have no Place, where a Man 
org even trifle politely : No Perſon can be deceived by 
them. | 

Tux old Teachers of Logic in the Schools exerciſed 
young Students in many boyiſh Examples, to form them 
to a Diſtinction of equivocal Words. = 


A Rat gnaws a Cheeſe ; 
A Rat 1s a Syllable ; 
Therefore a Syllable gnaus a Cheeſe. 
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dity (5). 


tho 


bat you have, you have not bo 
Tun have not toſs Horus; f'; 
" Therefore you have Horns. 


Tuis Foolery has commonly one of theſe bad Ef. 


fects; either it brings on a Contempt of the Rules, which 


would juſtly be reckoned uſeleſs, if they could be em- 
ployed no er; or they accuſtom young Men to be 
pleaſed with Toys, and entirely loſe all Taſte of Soli- 


III. Bu r we do not perceive the equivo- 
The ſecond cal Term ſo eaſily, when we compare a cer- 
Deviation, tain Part of an Idea with the firſt Term of 
2 Queſtion, and another Part with the ſe 

cond. Two Parts form two different Ideas, and the mid- 
dle Idea ought preciſely to be the ſame, in the two Appl; 
this 

le 


cations that are made of it. A Man would fall into 


Error, if he pretended to prove, that Extenſion is capab 
of Thought, becauſe Man, who is a Body, feels Senſations 
es Moment; for Man thinks and perceives, becauſe one 
of the Parts that campoſe him is not corporeal. Some 
reaſon thus: ¶ Iaeas are true, their Objects reſemble them 
Lias are not corporeal, therefore their Objects are not Bu 
dies. Such Men would write upon Paper, to prove there 
is no Paper, The Word reſembie here is equivocal, and it 
ought only to mean, that the Idea makes the Object known 
tous. Were there no Body, at all, it would be always 
true, that our Ideas would ſtill repreſent Bodies to us, and 
le Objects that had no Being, would not in every Senſe 
reſemble their Ideas. Now an Idea cannot repreſent what 


cannot be. The Exiſtence of Bodies then is poſlible, and 


by Conſequence, there may be Objects that in every Senſe, 
and in all Reſpects, may not be like the Ideas by which 
we know them. Are the Creatures divine, becauſe Go 
has the Idea of them, becauſe the Ideas of Creatures are 
in him, and in him are true Ideas? | 

I is ſtill eaſier to be miſtaken, when the ſame Part, 
and the ſame Aa is conſidered in different Ref; 

and under different Faces. As Men govern themſelves 


more 


——_— 


r FT 


— 


(p) Comminuitur generoſa indoles in iſtas argutias conjecta 
& debilitatur. Ambiguitate verbi quaritur locus fraudi, quod 
faciendum non eſt ubi veritas non eſt in verbis. Sen. 
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more by Paſſion than Reaſon, the Reaſons by which Men 
pretend to juitify their Conduct, partake e of this 


Fault. How many deſpiſe the Sciences, from ſome. Un- 
politeneſs, or {ome Strokes of Ill-Humour, which they ob- 
ſerve in certain learned Men. Their Reaſonings would 
be juſt, if we ought to be averſe to all that might produce 
an ill Effect on a Subject ill diſpoſed ; or that might be 
abuſed by the Caprice of Men. They value not the right 
Uſe of a Thing, how excellent ſoever, when they conſider 
the Abuſes of it. All they obſerve in a learned Man is 
not the Effect of Science. That looked upon in its Uſe, 
and in its Abuſe, forms two middle Ideas, not one fivgle 
Idea. » JON 31 | EM 1260 a I N49 
IV. TE moſt frequent Illuſion, ariſing W 
from a Neglect of applying the ſame Ideas The third 
in the whole Courſe of Reaſoning, is that Deviation, 
of varying the Extent of the Lerms. They 
connect the middle Idea with the Subject and Attribute in 
a limited yg na — in one 1 is more gene- 
tal. In the Queſtion about perpetual Uncertainty, m 
Things are hard and doubtful; but ſome IE — 
2 Exception: This is overſtraining, and indeed a 
Sophiſ m. lob; on 
Fn us the Word Friend is equivocal; for from thoſe 
low Friendſhips grounded on Intereſt and mutual Amuſe- 
ment, there are many more Steps to that perfect Friend- 
ſhip which is the Admiration de the Philoſophers: Hence 
thoſe beaten Phraſes; There are no ſuch Things as Friends; 
There are fem Friends, are both equally. true and talſe, 
accord ing to the Extent of the Expreſſicc. 
I x this Senſe all the Terms of a Compariſon are equi- 
vocal; he more and the leſs are not exactly determined; 
and this impoſes tlie eaſier on you; as you meet at once 
with abſolute Terms, that ought to be 2 taken compa- 
ratively. It is goad, ſays Montagne, to le 
born in a very de praved Age; jor in Compa- Book II. Ch. 
riſon of another, you are virtuous. A Par- XVII. | 
ricide, and ſacrilegious Perſon, in our Days | 
is a Man of Gooaneſs and Honcun. "ow 


Nunc fi depoſitum non infitietur amicus, 


* 


Si re41at veterem cum tota ærugine follem, © 

Prodigioſa fides, & Thuſeis ag na hbelhis, © © © 

Quæque coronata luſtrari debeat anna. 
Juven. Sat. XIII. 6 


Vor. II. R M o x- 
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| MoxrTacNE has reaſon to ſay, that Things are not 
— — 2 or difficult in themſelves, but from our Weak. 
$ and Cowardice. But when he ſaid a little before, 
Fortune does us neither Good nor Harm; it only offers us the 
Matter, and the Seed of either; our Soul, more powerful 
| than ſhe, turns ana applies it as ſhe pleaſes, who is the only 
Canſe and Miſtreſs of our Happineſs or Miſery : Of a Pro- 
ion which is true in one Senſe, he finds Means to 
make it falſe, in giving it too great an Extent. 

W=x & x ze obliged ( ſays a certain Dar) to purchaſe 
Wiſdom at the Coſt of tbe painful Efforts of Reaſon, we 
ſhould have no Cauſe to boaſt of it, for this proves it foreign 
to 1s. This is equivocal; I have it not without acquiring 

it; it is not mine, unleſs I purchaſe it. But the Princi 
ples of Wiſdom are within me; Reaſon, the Power of 
_— and r in my Reſolutions, notwithftand- 
— Toil I undergo for it, all this is natural to me: 
I it within me, as I find I have Hands and Eyes. It 
is with Wiſdom, as with all the Arts; with  Politeneſs, 
the Knowledge of the World, Fortune, and all to which 
we apply ourſelves. | | e 

Tux Argument drawn from the Figure of the Parts 
of Snow, 2 Hardneſs of Froſt, to prove that Cold 
is ſomething more than Reſt, or the Abſence of Motion, 

ts more in the Concluſion, than there is in the Premiſſes 

"he Figure of the Parts contributes to Codd it is on 
of its Caſes, therefore its Eſſence does not in tit 
Diminution of Motion. In this Way .of Reaſoning, the 
immediate n then _ — _ 
are Figures leſs r Motion” and it is the! 

peding it, that Key are uctive of Cold. Ar ht 

State of the Queſtion leave no Room for this 
jection: One Fault betrays us into a ſecond. -_ 
Wu x lofty Words carry us to ſurprifing Concluſions, 
that have an Appearance of Truth, the Equivocal {lips 
in, and we do not perceive the Sophiſm. Sickmeſs is tbe 
natural State of Man; therefore wwe muſt love it, ani 
be afraid to be cures, This Reaſoning charms a me. 
lancholy Man, that aſpires to the Glory of the moſt re- 
fined Devotion. Sickneſs is an irregular, and Health 2 
regular State of Nature: One leaves the Mind in its Free- 
dom and Force; the other oppreſſes it, weakens and ob- 
ſcures its Ideas. 3 8 * 


N er 


++, IV 


* 


of the Soul in a certain State, is not true of it in an 
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TAE ſame Quantity of Motion ſubſiſts; this Motion 
has divided Matter into Parcels; therefore this Diviſion 
cannot go farther, and theſe Parcels cannot be ſmaller; 
for, in order to this, the Motion mult be greater. This is 
equiyocal ; the ſame Quantity remains; it does not 
in the groſs, and in general; but in particular, and in tits 
Efets, it varies. 
Equivocar Terms do not deceive us, but on Sub- 
jects we do not underſtand, or are prejudiced about. For 
Inſtance, a Man muſt be extremely prejudiced and dull 
to agree to this fine Reaſoning : Youth ought to be very 
ſerious : True it is an Age of Pleaſures, but it is of ce- 


kſtial Phaſures. 17177 Nr 
prove as much Reality in Reſt 


DES ARATES would 
as in Motion; by ſaying, that a Body at Reſt comes 
nearer to, or farther trom that which is in Motion; in- 
ſtead of the moving Bodies a like or remaring fans 
that which is at Reſt, Cc. This is equivocal : The Body 
at Reſt does not itſelf come nearer, tho by the Motion of 
the other it becomes nearer. | 

A M a may caſt himſelf headlong from the Top of a 
Tower, without being —— By any Diſquiet, by 
any Wearineſs of Lite, or 'Trouble of Mind, merely by 
making Uſe of his Liberty, and the Power he has oyer 
himſelf. It he will, he may, ſay ſome. This Faculty can- 
not be conteſted. to belong to him. This is equivocal 
a Sophiſm in Reaſoning. 1. Man is not a ſimple Being, 
and what is true of one Part of Man, may be falſe, if ap- 
plied to the The Body may obey ſuch an Order 
of the Will, and if It receives it, may pur it in Execution. 
I own ſuch a Faculty in Man: But the Soul has not a 
Power to determine itſelf to ſuch a Deſire, if not betrayed 
into it by ſome Diſturbance: If it will, it may; True: 
But that it can will it, without Trouble of Mind, I deny. 


Wat is true of the Will, determined by ſome Troub 


cannot be rightly applied to it, when free, and determi 
only by Judgment, or its own pure Choice. What is true 


— State. Therefore we confound in this Reaſoning, the 
ifferent Parts of Man, and the ſame in different States. 
SEN NOA ſhakes off the Fear of Death 


Sen. de Conf. 


by an equi vocal Mors nec ma- 

tum, ns bonum eſt, Ec, Death, ſays he, 15 ed he 22 

neither a Good nor an Evil; for Good and | 

=_ __ * ſomething; but Death reduces us 
Vo L. II. | R 2 | 


ro Ne-. 
thing. 
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Thing. Dur Son is freed from all Dependance; he en- 
joys an Eternal Peace. There is a poſitive Evil that 
confiſts in Thinking diſagreeably ; and 2 negative Evil, 
which is only the Abſence of ſome Good. If Lite is a Good, 
Death, its Negative, the Abſence of a Good, is a nega- 
tive Evil. The Gratitude we owe to the Author of Life, 
and our Obligation to make a good Uſe of it, is founded 
upon this Principle. To perceive that we are freed from 
all uneaſy Dependance, is to enjoy 4 Profound Peace; but 
an Impoſſibility of feeling either Good or Evil; does not 
merit any Name that-carfies' with it an Idea of Felicity. 
Tux Reaſonings of Monragne are almoſt always equi- 
vocal. Book II. Chap. XII. he defines Speech, as he pleaſes; 
and after a very general, and therefore a very im 
Definition, he concludes, that Man is not by this diſtim 
iſhed from other Creatures, but as each of them has its 
| Tongue, and its pou Idiom. They who aim at ſetting 
Man free from all Obligation, in order to think themſelves 
in full Right to live only according to their Fancy, fink him 
as low as they can to the Rank of Brutes, who obſerve 
no other Laws. As for Speaking, ſays he, it is certain, that 
if it be not natural, it ib mot neceſſary ; I ahways thought 
that an Infant, if bre up in ol itary Place, far from all 
Society (which would be a dificult Attempt) would have 
ſome kind of Speech to expreſs its Conceptions ; and it is 
not orediblèe, that Nature has denied us this Talent, which 


it has given to many other Creatures: For what is it «le 
but Speaking, this Faculty of theirs which aue perceive, of 


Complaining, Rejoycing, calling for Aſſiſtance, Courting, 
&c. as they do, by rhe Uſe M their Voices? How ſhould 8 
not ſpeak to one another ? They certainly ſpeak to us, ani 
Toe to them. How many Ways do not we '(peak to our 
Dogs, and they anſwer 1s? Leer v1 27 off 
Tux Sounds of Brutes are Expreſſions of their Snſa. 
tions; but Men expreſs their Ideas, their Principles, their 
Conſequences. If we imagine any Thing like this in 
Beaſts, we imagine it, becauſe we will do fo ; we allow 
it them without Foundation. | 2 Iris 8 
WEN a narrow little Soul is paſſionately bent upon any 
— Words the moſt grofsly equivocal are ſufficient to 
impoſe upon it. The Public Money ſhould be more ſacred 


than that of any Particular; :becauſe in doing an _ 


to it, you wrong a great Number of Perſons, whoſe 


ney it is. Yet there are Men, who allow themſelves. the 


Liberty to ſeize upon it, and appropriate it, as N * 
- they 


C . 


x & 7 
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they can, to themſelves. It is the Public Money; every 
Man has. a Right to it, and it becomes the Prey of the 
firſt Occupant. Perhaps all this Reaſoning is not made 
Uſe of: They are pleaſed to look — Public Mo- 
ney as here repreſented; and viewing it with that Eye, 
to Tarn it to themſelves; I judge thus charitably 


of them; and if they, who ſeize upon it, do not in this 
Manner delude themſelves, they are ſtill more wicked, 
than I concei ve them to be. | 


GRATITUDE, is an amiable Virtue; it would be 
Rudeneſs to refuſe any Expreſſions of it; Muſt you there- 
fore ſuffer many to ruin ente ta teſtity their Ac- 
knowledgments. for Favours, which Humanity, Equity, 
and many other Reaſons, demanded to be granted them 
freely and generouſly ? , nal. hn trad | 

[HAT is called in the Schools, Paſſing from'a divid. 
to a compounded. Senſe, or. the contrary, is an equivocal 
Error in Reaſoning. No particular Perſon is Maſter. of 
the public Revenues. This is the 4ivi4ed. Senſe: This 
is true, if you conſider each apart: Therefore all the Per- 
ſous that make up a Community have no Right to diſpoſe 
of theſe Revenues, This is the compounaes Senſe; and, 
in this Concluſion, we ſpeak of Particulars united, as in 
the Principle we ſpeak of them ſeparated, 

A SENATE 7s Sovereign; therefore every Senator is 
alſo Sovereign, at leaſt, in Part: This is pailing from a 
compounded. to a divided Senſe. The Senators ſeparated 
and aſſembled, do not preſent the ſame Idea. Therefore 
there is an Equivocation in the Terms, 
Sr. PAvyL attributes four Uſes to the Scripture, 
( Tim. iii. 16.) This is enough for the Preachers to ſeek 
or theſe four Uſes in every Verſe, and in each Word of it. 

Evzay Line has two Extremities; therefore 100 
Lines have four : ¶ you join them, End to End, and make 
but one Line of the two, you will. have no more than two 


Ertremities; therefcre two are loſt and annihilated. But 


bow can that be, ſince, when you. ſeparate the great Line into 
the rawo that compoſe it, you. find again the two Extremi- 
ties? The Perplexity of this Reaſoning turns upon the 
equivocal Word, Extremity. If by it be meant a very 
ſmall Part, which is taken for its End, that little Part, that 
little Subſtance is not loſt: But if it means a certain Rela- 
tion, orcertain Part, conſidered as the Laſt, or End, that Re- 
lation ceaſes, when you add another to it, and revives when 
jou take off what you added, 

| R 3 Wazn 
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Wat you draw too general a Conclufion from a Prin- 
ciple, that does not lead 8 that Univerſality, you her change 
os Ideas ; you bs 4 thoſe of the Concluſion farther than 
thoſe of he Pri therefore there is an Equivocation 
in the * 2— an het * — OT the ſame, 
Jt is the Preſſure of the Air, that keeps up the Mercury 
in the Ge Oy when the Atv is very c 
#he Mercury will riſe Experience contradicts this Con- 
Tequence, and yet fe tems to eftabliſh the Principle ; but 
Experience does not tell us, whether the Elevation of the 
Me ſhould be, in general, aſcribed to a Preſſure cauſ- 
ed by the Fluid which we breath ; and the 8 
ſuppoſes this Preſſure to be the Effect of wa 
urs diſtributed in the Air. From the genera kde 
— on the firſt Experiments, we paſs to ſuch deter 
minate Ideas, as have not yet been verified by them. 
Mz TAyrHoRiCcAr Terms do eafily make Room 
for Equivocals: We may take them in a litera}, or a 
. mie; Senſe ; and the * may be more or leſs 
com enſive, 
EN wy the beſt Senſe may be ſrpeized by 33 
Terms, when Paſſion has never ſo little diſcompoſed that 
Tranquillity of Mind, with which it is neceſſary to examine 
Things well. It had been obſerved, That as Tragedy u. 
eſents the great and extraordinary Actions of Kings or 
Heroes, thoſe Actions have Greatneſs enongh in them. 
ſelves to W7 and to aftoniſh the Spectator: But Ui. 
— Hud is to Foy People lang h, ought to pre. 
ſent ridiculotis Characters in livelier | 'Colour than thoſe 
in which we commonly ſee them; and ſhould be like 
Pictures, ſeen at a Diſtance, where "the  Fighres are la 
than the ife. To this a famous Author oppoſes, T hat 
Vitruvius no where tells us, that the Theatre where Ci. 
medies were played, as farther from the Pit, than the 
Tragic Theatre. We are leſs affected by a Narrative, than 
by what we ſee; and by Repreſentations, than we are 
5 real Facts, nch 2 we are b Eye-Witneiles, Whatever 
is only poſſible, is, with reſpe& to what we actually fee, 
the ſame, that Objects viewed at a Diſtance, are in com- 
pariſon of thoſe we view nearer at Hand: So that, if we 
would have an Image and a Fiction not fail to produce a 
great Effect, it is neceſſary, that the Greatneſs of the Ob: 


jet ſhould make up what it WEN * not 1 viewed 
near. ; 
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C HAP. VI. 
Of Sor RIS Mus. 


| onna the Name of The Original 
» Tama) Philoſophers was given to of this Word. 
doſe that had at Heart the | 

| ROLE Study of Wiſdom, good Senſe, and Virtue. 
But thoſe who affected Knowledge and 
| 7 Philoſophy out of Avarice and Vanity, were 
called $ophiſts : The lengehening, or curtailing of Names 
being of old, as well as at preſent, Marks of Contempt, 
and a Penalty upon I As the falſe Sages 
were called S, ſo Reaſonings had the Namo 
of Sophiſans. The Word Paralegiſm is ſofter, but implies 
the ſame, Thing: It is a Reaſoning, that comes near the 
Truth, but, i d of reaching it, turns aſide from it. 
II. Wu z x a Conclufion is founded upon Ee: 
Principles apparently falſe ; this is d Two Kinds of 


downright a Jae Reaſoning z as a Sophiſm Sh » 
or Paralogiſm is what appears to S 7 
true Principles, but they are not ſo in every Senſe, or not 
rightly ranged to draw a juſt Conclufion from them. Now 
as ſome Arguments — by wap of Evidence, and 
others by Authority, there are Sophiſms of both Kinds. 
Some — He us to aq we ſee what we do not diſcover 
by real Evidence; theſe are Sophiſms that make us per- 
ceive amiſs: Others engage us to yield to a miſtaken Au- 
thority ; and they make us ſuppoſe amiſs. 0 
W fall into the Sophiſms of the former Kind, when 
we tranſpreſs the Rules, by which we begun this Third 
Part, reduced to three Heads; and into the Second, by 
acquieſcing in the Word of another, upon other Principles, 
than thoſe we have eſtabliſhed in the Vth Chapter. 
SoMETIMES a Man has Senſe enough to perceive, 
that a Reaſoning is ſophiſtical, tho“ he has not the 
Skill to diſcover the equivocal Terms of it: And tho' 


* 


be knows not how to anſwer it, e 


R 4 
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by it: Such were the over-ſtrained Subtilties of the 
Stoicks (4), when they ſaid, for Inſtance, that it was all 
ohe to live but a me Day, as to live many Ages. Vir- 
z1ue is the ſovereign Good : Jo the ſupreme Good. not hiug 
can be added; for it would not be ſupreme, could it receive 
an Addition: When, therefore a Man 1s perfectiy happy, 
during one Hour, he is come to ſupremè Felicity; there is 
nothing beyond it; and ten 2 Tears of Life cannot 
make him more hapff px. 
| TI. As the Mind of Man is fond of 
Thoſe of Au. Eaſe, and fo loves to give up itſelf to the 
thority are the Aſſurance of others; theſe laſt Sophiſms, 
moſt dangerous that diſpence with the Trouble of Think- 
ing, are the moſt frequent and dangerous. 
We love to cleave to that, which we have fo eſta- 
bliſhed from our Infancy ; that, which is for our Ad- 
vantage to maintain,” and which we cannot oppoſe with- 
out Langer. By this Means, we love to follow the Opi- 
nions of our Superiors; we adopt their Principles, Max- 
ims, and Conclufions. A Man is much inclined to be- 
lieve, as his Pleaſure and Intereſt lead him. It is agree- 
able to him to think, that what leads to Favour and 
Fortune is true, and the contrary falſe. He turns his At- 
tention from that which is troubleſome, and readily gives 
in to the Agreeable. We have already o poſed cbele II- 
Iuſions, in our Firſt Part; theſe deceitful Effects of our 
Paſſions; and we have explained the Means to prevent 
them. To ſee the Ridiculouſneſs of them, you need only 
form a Reaſoning, where the Principle, on which the Heart 
reſts, is expreſsly declared. Macarius 1. richer (7), there- 
fore he reaſons better. One is noble, another obſcurely . 
| Sw ws Ry Fen? eee 
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(4) Pungunt tanquam aculeis, interrogatiunculis anguftis : qui- 
bus etiam qui aſſentiunt nihil commutantur animo, & iidem 
abeant, qui venerant. | E ie 
() We muſt conſider the Sermon, and the Preacher apart. 
Mom. Book II. Chap. XXI. 228 
The Gravity, the Robe, and Fortune of the Speaker, often 
gives a Credit to vain and empty Propoſitions. We muſt not 
Ene, that Mr. who is ſo followed, and ſo reſpected, 
as not uncommon - Abilities ; and that one -ſo-1entruſted, and 
preferred, ſo diſdainful, and haughty, is not more able than 
this other Fellow, that bows to him at a Diſtance, and is pre- 
ferred by no body. Not only the Words, but the very Gri- 
1 Þ 4 | maces 
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who, if they do not agree, the Poor without muſt be mi- 
ftaken. Primulus is at the Head of an Aſſembly; there- - 
fore he ſpeaks like an Oracle, and has more Learning 
and Senſe than any body elſe : His Rank is a Proof of. 
the Beauty of his Genius; and when you ſee him the 
firſt Man, you cannot, without a Defiance to common 
Senſe, diſown that his Notions are the juſteſt, and his 
Expreſſions the moſt exact. What a Depth of Knowledge! 
What Purity of Language! What Nobleneſs of Style! 
What Height of Merit! He has all that comes up to his 
Rank, unleſs you will ſay, that his Modeſty and Polite- 
neſs exceed them. And after ſuch a Proof, may not a 


Man be allowed to add boldly, Quod erat demonſtrandum ? 


The Title is a Proof of Merit Fortune, that deals out 
preferment, confers at the ſame Time a Capacity to equal 
it: Therefore Men are qualified, in proportion to their 
Rank. None are ſo fooliſh, as to aflent to theſe Rea- 
ſonings, but many determine, without Reaſoning, upon 
theſe Principles. If a Divine pretends to ſuſpect his Su- 
periors of Heterodoxy, he will be laughed at; but if one 
that goes firſt, charges his Brethren with it, if he talks 
vely, they believe him upon his Word: Therefore all 
Nos pleaſes us is apt to impoſe upon us, by the Autho- 
rity with which it inveſts the Speaker : Not only Birth, 
Riches, Rank, and Power, but Eloquence, Geſture, the 
Sound of the Voice, the Air, the Manner, diſpoſe the 
Heart to ſubmit readily to the Decifions of an * 
| who 
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maces of ſuch People, are conſidered, and turn to account : 
Every Man endeavours to give a fair and ſolid Conſtruction of 
them, Book III. Chap, VIII. $980 
There is nothing to which Men are commonly more liable, 
tian to give Way to their Opinions : Where the — 
Neans fail us, we add to them Command, Fire, and Swor 
It is a Misfortune to live, where the beſt Standard of the Truth 
is the Multitude of Believers, in a Croud, where Fools ſo far out- 
nunber the Wiſe. Quaſs vero quidquam ſit tam valde, quam 
nil ſapere vulgare. Cic. de Divin. Lib. II. Sanitatis patrocinium 
eſt inſanientium turba. D. Aug. de Civ. Lib. VI. It is hard 
to teep up our Judgment againſt common Opinions. The 
firſt Perſuaſion taken from the Subject itſelf, lays hold upon 
fimpe Man; from them it ſpreads to the Knowing, under the 
Authority of the Number and Antiquity of the Teſtimonies. 
As fer me, in what I do not believe One, I do not believe an 


; Hundied ; and I do not judge of Opinions by Leats. Chap, XI. 
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who has the Art to pleaſe. It was very wittily ſaid of 
that out of a lazy Averhon to examine, we adopt the ve 
of another, as heedleſly, as the Mob ſwallow down the Pills 
of a Mountebank. It is only talking boldly, and few 
Heads can reſiſt the Impreſſion. 

TuE more Authority a Man has acquired by his Ta- 
lents, the greater Right we have to demand his 1 
for the more knowing he is, he can the more eaſily in- 
form us: What has advanced him to his preſent Condi- 
tion? Was it a blind Submiſſion to thoſe that went be- 
fore him, or a conſtant Application to diſtinguiſh what is 
evident from what is uncertain ? | 

NO eee 3 
Eſpecial examining ; 10 not only 
when >.” adopt the — of thoſe, 2 of 
fron is the Bio- whom they are prepoſſeſſed; but farther, the 
rive. reject all that is eſtabliſhed by thoſe, agai 

650 om they are prejudiced, often without 
any other Reaſon, or Motive, but that very Prepoſſeſſion. 

As moſt Men are at the Bottom extremely malicious, 
and ſo hate more ſtrongly than they love, it is the ſureſt 
Way to make them reject an Opinion, to inflame them 
againſt the Authors or Defenders of it. When we hate 
_— re 5 condemn him; and the Pleaſure we 

te in believing he is miſtaken, engages us to yield to 
the ſlighteſt Proofs, that oppoſe his Sentiments. 2 
— takes Pleaſure in cenſuring others: This criti- 
cal Temper 3 for Penetration and Greatneſs of Mind, 
eſpecially when levelled at Men in gr 

Ir is good for young People, as not blinded by the 
Intereſts of Parties, and the impetuous Zeal that attends 
them, to reflect attentively on the Folly and Injuſtice of 
thoſe Prejudices, by Means of which Parties are formed; 
and after they have been formed, are exaſperated againlt 
one another: Thus they will in Time get an Habit of 
deſpifing thoſe low Methods, unworthy of all that love the 
Truth; and duly ſenſible of its Force, know very well, 
that it wants no other Support, but the Liberty of produ- 
cing it ſelf plain and undiſguiſed. We will run over the 
molt ordinary of theſe faulty Motives, and the moſt fre- 
quent Sophiſms, that ſeduce the Mind, from that Malice 
with which the Heart abounds. | 
Fist, Men are apt to publiſh the real Defailts of 
thoſe they would render odious ; and in this they conmit a 

double Fault; for firſt, from a true Principle, they (raw a 
- 1 | ta 2 Fon £ tridcu lows 
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ridiculous, and often a falſe Conſequence, A Man is vain, 
or covetous, or voluptuous : Th he is miſtaken in 
an Opinion, that has no Relation to his raling Paſſion. 
This Reaſoning is abſurd : To give it any Force, it ought 
to be proved, that every Degree of our ſpeculative Know- 
ledge is always proportioned to the Degree of our Vir 
tue (5). Befides, we are not allowed to bs ſo free with 
the Faults of others. A vicious Man indeed ought to be 
deſpiſed for his Vices ; but it does not belong to every 
Man to judge others, and inflict Puniſhments, A Mur- 
derer deſerves Death, but every Man has not a Right to 
execute him. Puniſhment, and the Manner of it, is regu- 
lated by the Intereſt of Society, which is better ſerved by a 
mutual Forbearance among the particular Members of it, 
fince all abound with Faults, # that they ſhould be 
always employed in 8 one another. Sari mh 

THERE is only one Caſe, where the Intereſt of So- 
ciety ſeems to require the of a Man's Vices, and 
that all who know them ſhould be careful to inform others 
about them: which is, when a Man abuſes his Authority 
and the Reputation of Wiſdom and Integrity, to inſnare 
others into his Opinions: Every Man, in ſuch a Caſe, 
has a Right to take away ſuch Weapons from him, 
which he abuſes to impoſe on others: But let a Man 
have what Faults he ,pleaſes, ſo long as he only ſuppor 
his Opinion by Reaſons, we muſt oppoſe him — 
Reaſon (t). The cleareſt Arguments will be em 
by all Lovers of Truth. As for others, who Judge at 
random, or through Paſſion, they are not worthy of our 
Notice; their Vote does no Honour to the Truth; it 
they embrace it, it is by Chance, which might as eafily 
have thrown them into Error ; for we cannot be ſaid to 
honour Truth farther, than we really love it as ſuch. 

ME x piouſſy decry the Style and Virtues of Heretics, left 
in eſteeming their Perſons, we ſhould alſo admire their 
Books, But are Sophiſms the only Way to teach Men to ſe- 
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(s) Quapropter ſtultitia nobis viſa eſt, aut a bene inventis 
alicujus recedere, ſi quo in vitio ejus offenderemur, aut ad vi- 
tia quoque eius aceedere, cujus aliquo bono precepto ducere- 
mur, &c, Cic. de Invent. Lib. II. 


e) In Conventu hominum nemo adeſt, quin acutius 


vitia ig dicente, quam recta viderit, Pe Orat. Lib. I. 
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te the Good from the Evil? Muſt we entirely decry 
— — for fear of imitating their Imperfections? 
ARI Vus had a large Stock of Pride arithin, conctaled 
nder an exterior Modeſty. And how do we know his 
Pride? Can we fee into the Inſide of Man, and know it 


immediately ? ; 
Tux ſame Malice and Spirit of Party, that animates 
ſome. Men to publiſh the Faults of thoſe, who are not 
of their Opinion, moves them likewiſe to heighten thoſe 
Faults ; ſo that when one Man ſays an ill Thing of ano- 
ther, he that would not be impoſed on, ought to take 
all in a favourable Senſe. 6 
Wu Men cannot find a Fault in an Adverſary, they 
often make one: But to give. Credit and Foundation to 
it, they disfigure ſuch Actions and Expreſſions, as are in 
themſelves moſt innocent, by ade Kn: and 
Inuendo's: Nay, they carry the malicious Craft farther 
fill ; to tear an Adverſary in Pieces more ſurely, they put 
on a Cloak of Charity; and tho' they ſtudy to conceal 
their Spleen, 570 it diſcovers itſelf, as it were againſt 
their Wills. t they imagined themſelves, they give 
out as a public Report; to which, ſay they, they give 
no Credit; but they well know, that Malice will believe 
every Surmiſe. After having 2 what they ad- 
vance by probable Arguments, Which they put in the 
Mouth of others, they reject it with feebler Reaſons (1) 
I hope. by thus ing open the Cheat, I have, in ſome 
meaſure, blunted the Edge of its Authority. 
Wi - V. Oxx of the moſt on 1 ous which 
Of Prejudice we impute to thoſe we do not like, to make 
againſt Novel- them odious and ſuſpected to the World, is 
ty. a peat Fondneſs of Novelty. When a Man 
is fo bold, or, if you will, ſo audacious, as 
to offer ſome new Conjecture, or propoſe ſome new Opi- 


nion 


2 


terpretation upon them, and finding out vain Cauſes and Oc- 
eas of them. This is great Subtilty, Give me the cleareſt 


will impute them; what a Variety of Images paſſes before our 
inward Will and Intention. Mont. Book I. Chap. XXX VI. 
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(x) Multum adhue reſtat operis, multumque reſtabit, 
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nion to the Conſideration of the Public, preſently they, who 
cannot leave the beaten Road to which they are mecha- 
nically inured, exclaim againſt him as fond of Novelties; 
and that it is a Shame to ſuffer that Fickleneſs and Licence 
in new molding of the Sciences, which well governed States 
do not ſuffer in their Dreſſes: That the Love of Novelty is 
e. to the State, and to ** — that Diſputes 
ariſing trom new inions ex a W Brain, and 
— it in a Grate i Doubtins' that they may eaſily; 
create Schiſms in the Church, and Diviſions in the State: 
that Innovators, in ſhort, are refractory to the Laws; 
which have regulated what is to be taught, and the Man- 
ner of Teaching it. But will a Man of Reaſon and Con- 
ſeience pretend, that in order to keep the People — 
miſſion, and hinder them from dividing in Matters o 

Religion, we ſhould turn them from Study, and allow 
them to lead licentious Lives? Therefore we muſt pro- 
ceed to a good End only by good Means. oil 
To theſe ſpecious Reaſons, dictated by the Folly of 
ſome narrow Minds, too proud at the ſame Time to learn 
any Thi or 1 the little they already know, or to 
retract what they have once advanced; I anſwer, that 
Go p, who knows the Bottom of the Heart, only knows 
with Certainty, whether it be a mad Fondneſs for No- 
velty, that impoſes upon a Man, or the Love of Truth, 
that guides him. Men would ſtill have lived in an en- 
tire Ignorance, had they always liſtened to the Freaks of 
old Dotards, againſt thoſe, who have enriched Mankind 
with ſome new Truth. If a Man dares to ſay, it is now 
Time to ſet Bounds to our Knowledge, he muſt have 
made no Reflection on the little we already know, or 
what remains to be diſcovered, or the daily Diſcoveries 
that are made: For never was Liberty more neceſſary, 
than at a Time, when the Minds of Men are determi- 
ned to carry on their Purſuits of Knowledge. Is there 
a Man, who, after having read the Antients, will main- 
tain, that he is ignorant of nothing? Had no Truth 
eſcaped our Predeceſſors, ſhould not we have Conſe- 
quences to draw from thoſe Truths; and would it not 
become us every Moment to apply them to new Circum- 
ſtances (x)? b Jin 99 bs To 
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To ſhut out any Thing that is new, a Man muſt firſt de- 
monſtrate, that the received Syſtems are complete, and con- 
tain all that is to be known, without a Mixture of Error. 
El ena” ene uv rope dere 
| it, are to e, will 
never produce Foro in the e n nor Troubles in the 
a . The Minds of Men will not grow ſour upon it, 
nor will it be attended with Enmity, while Things are 
ropoſed, and ' anſwered with Modeſty and Candour : 
at equal Arms, will eafily. vanquiſh Error, and 
Mienaces and Puniſhments are not requiſite to ſu her, 
but rather render her ſuſpected to great and diſcerning 
Spirits: Violent Means influence only weak Minds, or 
Bor _— Man is prejudiced for certain Senti- 
ments, which he has received from his Mafters, at a 
Time, when he was incapable of examining them; and 
tho' he is obliged to view different Opinions, he wil 
not be at the Pains to ſearch on what Side the Truth 
hes, but think it honourable to maintain his former No- 
tions, and ſo continues in his beloved Ignorance. | 
Bur the Perſons I ſpeak to, do not underſtand Rail- 
lery; and as ſoon as you refuſe to think them reafona- 
ble, upon their Word, you run the Riſque of finding your 
ſelt oppreſſed with the Weight of Scandal, che. Conſe 
nence of the Hatred and Zeal of Parties. Now, as 
K-Preſervation is natural, you will endeavour likewiſe 
to make a Party, and be ſeconded by ſome Authority. 
Thus Diſſenſions ariſe, but who creates them? He that 
2 ſome Reaſons to be examined, or he that oppoſes 
eee 
- Ws have ſeen ience, that Carreflaniſm c 
to be a Party, when it ale to be 5 1 
Tux Galeniſts in vain attacked the chymical Method 
in Phyfic ; they retarded the Progreſs of it, but at laſt 
OI % Ae 23512 uit 
Trx Partiſans of Antiquity will have all that is an- 


tient to be ſacred, and all that is new to be ſuſpected of 


Hereſy. F Pau durſt not declare his Opinion upon the 
Circulation of the Bload, for fear of the Inquifition, and 


his Friend Aquapendente communicated it to „who, 


in a free Country, got Honour by that Diſcover 
Ir is the Fate of new Things to be contradifted ; but 


D. 
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when others oppoſe them from different Motives, — 
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that of Information, the Steps they take, in Oppocien to 
a new Truth, turn at laſt to their Diſgrace. Truth tri- 
umphs over ons by which | 

ND as for Laws, by which certain Syſtems a to 
be authorized, either he is a Man of good Senſe, * of 
Reſpect for his Superiors, will not 1 theſe La 
but with this tacit Exception; I ſball ſo be taught , ti 
better Diſcoveries be - But dare you to havo 
found out this better Way ? This is what I humbly in- 
fiſt ſhould be examined, and decided by Reaſon, not by 
Force. 

In oppoſing Violence to Error, add Strength to it 
and ſuch as it has not in itſelf, it ——j— from the Na. 
ture of Man's Heart, to which Conſtraint in Opinion is 
naturally inſu le ; for it will be as free in the Uſe 
of the Unde ing, as of the Eyes. It cannot bear, 
that a Law ſhall oblige to hold this or that Sentiment 
for true, any more than command us to believe, that all 
Objects of a certain Kind are red, of whatever Colour 
they otherwiſe appear to be. Let a Man have a little 
Patience, and * 5 calm and ſolid Reaſons to a Mi- 
ſtake, it will fall of itſelf without Struggle, and Tumult; 
and Truth will come to Light in Time, whatever Ob- 
ſtacle you ſet againſt it. bergius had falfified his 
Obſervations to adjuſt them to his Tables: How has this 
Fraud ended, but in leaving an eternal Blot upon his Me- 
mory ? In vain therefore we rife up againſt new Diſcoye- 
ties; the Truth appears at laſt with Advantage, and 
Shame only will attend the Oppoſition to it. e new 
Geometry, which will be the Admiration of all Ages, was 
expoſed in its Birth to the Contradiction of the molt cele- 
brated Mathematicians. : | vi 

VI. Mx x are not onl prejudiced againſt Erroneous Pre- 
Perſons, but alſo agai inions, or the judices againſt 
Method of propoſing them. Thus they per- Opinions them 
vert, or overſtrain the Senſe of an Author; fe 
and when they have made it ridiculous er 
ſcandalous, then Satyr and Zeal play their Game : They 


that read for Diverfion laugh, the Devout ſigh at it. 


Either Party is very numerous; when the People of the 


World begin to ſneer, or devout Men are Piz a BOY 
eir hs 


Indignation, both are ſtrongly poſſeſſed wi 


Rive Fancy, and both inſiſt they have Reaſon for it. Do 


one Side, it is not always ſafe to 2 Exam that 


are too recent; and on the other, the Faults of Antiquity 
are 
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are looked upon as the Faults of good Folks, that might 
talk idly : I would therefore chute an Example that is 
not antient, and yet not entirely modern. Let a Man on- 
ly recollect the Scandal and the Raillery, that paſſed up- 
on the Doubring, taught by Deſcartes: His Vortexes ; and 
that the Earth is a Planet,and the Planetsare Earths. Long 
before that Time, Ramus, who gained afterwards ſo great 
a Name, was deprived of his Places, for daring to ſet him- 
ſelf againſt Ariſtotlèe; his Books were burnt, and he on 
the Point of being condemned to the Gallies. iq 

THE Ecclefiaitics, who have impoſed on the ruling 

Powers, ſhould at laſt correct themſelves, and obſerve with 
Shame that an 99 which was formerly upon the 
Throne, and whoſe Adherents were Perſecutors, ſhould 
itſelf be perſecuted, if it durſt re-appear I have ſeen In- 
ſtances of this Nature; there are Plates where it would 
not be adviſeable to declare againſt Deſcartes, even 
where that ſame Deſtarres has formerly been very odious. 
Wan x the Game of the Gcoſe modiſh in a Nation, 
would there be Room to fear a Man ſhould diſturb the 
public Tranquillity, if he ſaid, that Ombre or Cheſs» was 
more diverting? |. Moſt of the Philoſophical Specularions 
have juſt as much Relation to Government. 
* THro' Force cannot deſtroy Truth, it checks it, and 
keeps it in the Dark; from whence it riſes ſlowly. Ma- 
ny have Suſpicions, but they dare not own, which, if di- 
vulged, might be removed y new Informations. 
A TIME is coming, and perhaps is not far diſtant, 
when my Remarks on this Head will be of no Uſe; 
and will only ſerve to mark the Epocha's of the Pro- 
greſs of Knowledge. The Spirit of Toleration, which is 
the Spirit of Wiſdom, good Senſe, and Chriſtianity, makes 
ſo ſpeedy an Advance, that we ſhall in a ſhort Lime be 
no more obliged to anſwer the Objections of perſecuting 
Men, who would preſcribe their Way of Thinking for a 
Law to others, than we are now to revive the muſty Di- 
ſtinctions of the Schoolmen about ſubſtantial Forms. This 
Spirit has been long unknown. In vain hath the Eternal 
Wiſdom ſaid to his Diſciples, Call no Man your Maſter, &c. 
They, who ſtyle themſelves his Diſciples; and are ſo in 
many Reſpects, forgetting they are Brechreay daily en- 
deavour to t ize one over another, and certainly ana- 
thematize all that will not take their Language for the 
Rule of Truth. To the Shame of thoſe that N 
an i157 e 2777 no bas e 
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the holy Depoktum of Religion. A Man | 
that is thought to have but little of it, Ati, Bayle. 
has at laſt done what the Divines ought to 
have done about 1600 Years ago; and has taught them the 
juſt and lawtul Way of living in Peace with one another, 
to the Glory of Truth and Piety (5 | 
VII. As te the Method of op an Of the Way of 
Opinion by the Conſequences you draw trom Arguing. by 
the Uſe or Abuſe, of it; ſure it is that a Con/equences, 
Propoſition, I I to falſe uences, * . 
cannot be true; for Truth never nor could have 
a neceſſary Connexion with Error; ſo that an Ar 
ment from an abſurd uence muſt be ſolid, if the 
Conſequence drawn be neceſſary, and drawn from a Pro- 
poſition taken preciſely in the Senſe of the Author ( 
WE fee beſt the Error of Principles in the Conſequen- 
ces that ariſe from them; and when we have embraced 
the Principle too * we ＋ N the Fault, by a Readi> 
neſs to quit it, on a View of the Conf 
Sou fine metaphyſical Principles, compoſed of ge- 
neral Ideas, may eaſily impoſe upon us; and even when 
true, may be interpreted in a and looked up- 
on under different Faces, that give room for Conteſts and 
Evaſions: When they are falſe, if a Man has never ſo little 
Volubility of Tongue, and be turned for metaphyſical Sub- 
tilties, he will elude a direct Argument againſt it; but it 
will be harder for him to hold againſt the Conſequene 
eſpecially if few, and well deduced, and {> well cometied 
with their Principle, then they will end in palpable Ab- 
ſurdities : So that, in this Cafe, it will be no more than 
an invincible Obſtinacy, a Spirit of Party, in a Word, a 
Sophiſmm of the Heart, that will keep a Man in the Perſua- 
fion of a Principle ſo oppoſed. | 
Warn a Non to get rid of all Ties of Religion, 
will think himſelf a meer Machine, void of a Freedom 
to act; and upon the Quiet and Pleafure he finds in this 
Suppokition, will ſhut his Eyes againſt all you will alledge 
2gainſt it, from inward Sentiments; you mult oblige him, 
Vo k. II. 8 | by 
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(y) His Philoſophical Commentary on theſe Words, Comf el 
them to come in, | | 

(z) Teneamus enim illud neceſſe eſt, cum conſequens all- 
quod falſum ſit, illud, cujus id confequens fit, non poſſe eſſe 
verum. Cic. de Fin. Lib. IV. a 


* 
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by the Horror of the Conſequences, to be leſs fond and 
prejudiced in favour of his Hypotheſis. If the reſt of 
Men (I would ſay to him) from daily Experience of the 
Advantage of Laws and Religion, and in conſideration 
(without which there would be no Law, no Religion) that 

Men are free, and therefore worthy of Rewards and Pu- 
niſhments, look upon your Opinion as monſtrous ; ſhould 
condemn you to Death, as an Enemy of Society, that is 
founded on Laws; you could not complain of ill Uſage : 
for by your Principles, there is no Injuſtice at all; your 

Offices to others were 1 5 you neither alter 
nor repreſs any Ideas, for you think it impoſſible: the 
Weight of your own Intereſt has led you to tavour that of 
others, = may to deſtroy it: But the great Foundation 
of Society is the Truſt we place in Men, upon their Re- 
ſpect to Laws, a Perſuaſion they can practiſe them, and 

eſerve Reward or Puniſhment, in Proportion to their 
Purſuit or Neglect of them. 

B v x all odious Conſequences muſt be very evident and 
neceflary ; and when you find a Man never ſo little in- 
cenſed againſt the Author of an Opinion, that is ſo © 

ſed, this Part of his Trouble ought to be inſinitely ſk 
| Fedted, We often judge of others by ourſelves ; we charge 

our Foibles upon them, and make that a Conſequence of 
their Principles, what is only a Conſequence of our Diſpo- 
ſitions. One, whoſe Faith is only a groſs Credulity and 
Submiſſion to his Maſters, knows he cannot examine a 
Thing without the utmoſt Confuſion: If one of his Opt 
nions be attacked, all are broken, ſince all turn on an Au- 
thority and a Habit of Obedience: If he finds one falſe, 
he will not allow that any of them is true; he muſt retain 
all or forſake all: So that, according to him, to give up one 
of his Ideas, is to pave a Way for all Hereſies, and all is of 
the laſt Importance, when you once attend to Conſequences, 
To conteſt a Rule of Grammar is to take the Road to 
Deiſm and Atheiſm. 
Dx. Cudworth ſuppoſed certain Beings, which he call- 
ed Plaſtic Natures, appointed and employed only for the 
Organization of Plants and Animals, each en to 
the Species, and the Individual of the Species, for which 
it was formed. They do not reaſon, nor reflect, like the 
Soul ; they have no Idea, but that of the Body they are 
to organize; they can have no other, are neceſſitated to 
follow it punctually. M. Bayle, who ſeemed to take 2 
Pleaſure in apologizing for the Atheiſts, and loved to furniſh 


them 
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them with Reaſons, ſometimes in one Shape, and ſome- 
times in. another, finds ſomething favourable to them in 
this Opinion : Every Part of the Univerſe, ſays he, might 
have received its Form, as the whole Univerſe likewiſe 
its proper one, from ſome Cauſe that was not intelligent : 
But can all theſe Plaſtic Natures, ſo perfectly concurri 
to form the Univerſe, be ſuppoſed reaſonably the Effe 
of a Cauſe, that acts without any End, and owes its Be- 
ing and Nature to mere Chance ? They muſt have been 
determined by ſome free Cauſe to be, rather than not to 
be; and to be what they are, rather than any Thing that 
is different. 

WEN a Principle leads to Conſequences that are 
manifeſtly abſurd, we muſt repeat the Examination 
of the Principle, and of the whole Chain of Reaſoning, 
whereof it is the Baſis. But nothing is more rare than 
ſuch Reviews; we do not love to trace up our former 
Steps again : A darling Principle, joined to a Study we 
value ourſelves upon, will make us digeſt the hardeſt Con- 
clufions, and overlook the Extravagance of them. An Au- 
thor maintains an Opinion that is diſpleaſing, his Autho- | 
rity then grows troubleſome 3 and becauſe the adverſe 
Party takes Shelter under it, it is queſtioned, whether his 
Writings are genuine; at leaſt, it would be Matter of Joy, 
ſhould it prove ſpurious. Now if one Book be ſuppoſiti- 


' tious, many others, and almoſt all the reſt may be ſo too: 


But is it at all ble, that in thoſe barbarous Ages, there 
ſhould have Men ſkilful enough to compoſe ſuch 
Works, as are ſuperior to thoſe of our Age ? What Credit, 
what Cunning muſt a Man have had, to ſuppreſs all au- 
thentick Writings ? What Ability and Labour to ſubſtitute 
others in the Place of them ; and who would have given 
himſelf all this Trouble, without the leaſt Proſpett of get- 
ting any Advantage or Glory by it? Well! what doth it 
ſignify ? The Cauſe is once eſpouſed, the Hypotheſis 
lea 80 and muſt not be given up. This has been the 
ate of a very renowned Author. | 
Bur there is a great Difference between manifeltly 
ſeeing the Abſurdity of a Conſequence, that forces us to 
retract the Principle from which it neceſſarily flows; and 
not being able to anſwer all the Queſtions, and uuravel 
all the Conſequences to which a Principle may give Way. 
GOD has made nothing that is uſeleſs ; ſuch a Plant is uſe- 
leſs ; therefere GO D bas not made it. How do you know, 
that it is uſeleſs ? Has it no Uſe, becauſe you are igno; 
Vor, II. 8 3 rant 
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rant of it? Have we always had an exact Knowledge of 
every Thing? And is there at this Day nothing more to 
be learned? 
Tar x is likewiſe a groſs Difference between prov- 
ing the Error of a Propofition, by the Abſurdity of its 
Conſequences z and proving that he, who maintains that 
Propoſition, adopts thoſe Conſequences. On the other 
Hand, a Man rſiſts in his Error, only becauſe he 
diſowns thoſe abſurd Conſequences, which, being prepoſ- 
ſeſſed, he cannot diſcern, nor think them neceſſarily dedu- 
cible from his Propoſition : In this Caſe, he may juſtly be 
reproached with maintaining a Propoſition, tending to ab- 
ſurd, or more than that, to dangerous, and even perni- 
cious Inferences; but it would be unjuſt, and running up- 
on Extreams, to charge him with deſigning to admit or 
eſtabliſh thoſe Conſequences, and deeming them at leaſt 
harmleſs ones. Some there are, who carry this Way of 
arguing by "Conſequences ſo far, as to impute to an Au- 
thor ſuch Opinions, as he expreſsly diſclaims, becauſe 
they ſeem to ariſe naturally from ſome of his Principles, 
All that can be inferred here is, that he ſeems to lay 
down, or really does lay down ſome Principles, which may 
be turned againſt his own profeſſed Sentiments, and there- 
fore he — be miſtaken in one or the other of them. 
TuIS Method is alſo liable to another Abuſe, when 
we at once reject, as impertinent and erroneous, what- 
ever enfeebles _ Proofs that are commonly uſed to aſſen 
a Truth. This happens for Want of ſufficiently conſider- 
ing, that it is doing Service and Honour to Truth, to re- 
move from it all ſuch A ents, that are apt to prevail 
only with Minds eaſy to be deceived, and which en do 
but increaſe the Prejudices taken up againſt it, and fur- 
niſh Weapons to oppoſe it. Were this or that Opinion | 
true, ſays one, we {hould have no Certainty of the Im- te 
mortality of Soul, nor that the Scripture is entire. Such cc 
Arguing as this, gravely pronounced, and boldly main- 0 
tained by the Champions of Religion, is eafily admitted 
by a weak Mind ; who not finding the Principle, from 
which this Concluſion is drawn, and which hereby is tobe I 
made odious, ſufficiently refuted, fancies therefore that ſuch th 
a Conſequence is at leaſt probable, becauſe it ſeems to follow I bi 
from the Principles that are oppoſed, tho' not defeated. I ” 
The Diſputants about the Soul of Beaſts, the Computation I 
of Times, the Hebrew Points and Characters, have unſeaſon- 
ably expoſed themſelves to the Inconveniencies of th ro Wayot } 
= £4 Arguing. 
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of Arguing. The Intereſt of Truth therefore ires we 
to | ſhould at firſt examine every Propoſition in itſelt, without 
the leaſt Prejudice for or againſt it, from the Idea of 
v. | what good or evil Effects — attend it. There is too 
ß much Conceit and — in them, who preſently give up 
at all for loſt, when you do not talk like them upon any 
er individual Point. Theſe People do not only flatter them- 
ie ſelves at a ridiculous Rate, that they are not miſtaken in 
any Point, and their Vanity cannot bear the leaſt Suſpi- 
cion of it; but they expect all they have impreſſed in 
their Memory, without Examination, ſhould be looked 
* as of the greateſt Importance: Their Grammar and 
Phyſic are tied to their Creed; he that touches one, ſhakes ' 
the other. Theſe are the Sophiſms, of which Men are 
moſt commonly the Sport and the Property. 5 


CHAP. VII. 
Of ſimple Syllogi/ms. 


nx peculiar Tum of Ex- Definition, 


Ta which is uſed in | 
the Schools for Argumentation, is called 
= a Sylogifin So that's Syllogiſm is a cer- 
main Way of Reaſoning, according to the 
e Ulage of the Schools. | 
IL SYLLoG18Ms are diſtinguiſhed in- Diviſion, 
to Regular and Jrregular; the Raule N 
jy erg of three Propoſitions," the Irregular of more 
or fewer. _ TS: 
ed Tu E Regular are divided into Simple and Compound: 
m e. In a fimple Syllogiſm, the Term that expreſſes the 
be middle Idea, or the Argument, is compared with one of 
ch the Terms of the Concluſion, and then with the other; 
w I} but in the Compound, the middle Term is compared 
d. with the Subject and with the Attribute all at once, and 
on m One ſingle Propoſition. | . MOT 8 
n- | _ He that is troubled with a greater Number of Deſires, 
of the beſy content. 
fe 8 3 The 
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The ambitious rich Man is troubled with a greater 
Number of Deſires, than a wiſe Man of a moderate For. 
ene : | 
Therefore the ambitious rich Man is the leſs content. 

Tu ils is a ſimple Syllogiſm ; but it will be a com- 

und one, if I ſay thus: | 

If the ambitious rich Man is more agitated by Deſires, 
than the wiſe Man of a moderate Fortune, he is leſs content 
But the ambitions rich Man is more agitated by Deſires; 
Therefore he is teſs content. | 

TE Queſtion is, to know, Whether an ambitious rich 
Man enjoys as much Contentment as the wiſe Man, why 
has but a moderate Share of Fortune ? And this Queſtion 
is decided and changed, from Doubtful to Certain, in the 
Conclufion ; as we have ſaid. 

The ambitious rich Man, compared with the wiſe Man 
avi t hot Riches, is the Subject of the Queſtion : More or 
leſs content forms the Attribute : The middle Idea is that 

4 Man agitated with Deſires. In the firſt Syllogiſm, 
I compare this Idea with content, and I find it contains 
the Excluſion of it; then I compare it with the Idea of 
an ambitions rich Man, and I find it is contained in it. 

Bur in the ſecond Syllogiſm, I compare, in the fit 


Propoſition the middle Idea, agirated with Deſires, with 


the two Terms of the Queſtion, and perceive forthwith 
that it is contained in the one, and contains the Excluſion 
of the other. | | | „» f 

I wovrL Þ know, whether a Child can give his Father 


more than he has received from him. In order to this, 


I myſt attentively compare what the Chjld has received 
from, and is able to give to his Parent; to know which 
is hs better of the two; which leads me to this Syl- 
A Son may give his Father ſomething better than Life. 
But he has received no more than Life from his Father. 
Therefore he can give his Father ſomething more valua- 
ble than what he has received from him. | 
I yrRovE the Major thus. : 
Virtue is more precious than Life 


Son may impart Virtue to his Father: 


| Therefore a Son may impart to his Father ſomething 
more precious than Life, (an d | 
W may connect theſe two Syllogiſms into one fingle 
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He that has given to another an inferior Good, to what 
he may receive jrom him again, may receive more than he 
has given: | | : 

A Father has given Liſe to his Son, and may receive 
from him Virtue, more precious than Life (a); 

Therefore he may receive more from him, than he has 
given hui. 

Wr ſee by theſe two Examples, that the more diſen- 
gaged the Parts of an Argumentation are from one ano- 
ther, the eaſier it is to examine them. 

TAE Examples generally made uſe of in the Schools, 
to facilitate the comprehending of the Nature of Syllo- 
oiſms, tend rather to perplex the Underſtanding, than to 
form it, and gives but too much Occaſion to look upon 
the Syllogiſtical Language, as an inſignificant Jargon. 

Tu Schools often take Pains to prove Concluſions 
that are evidently true, by obſcure * — Pre- 
miſſes, of which ſome may be found to beg the Que- 
2 = putting the-Definition in the Place of the Thing 

efined. | 
Every Animal is a Subſtance ; 
Every Man is an Animal; 
Therefore every Man is a Subſtance, 

To clear this Point the better, for our better Aſſurance 
that we are a Subſtance, let us take Leave to aſk of out 
Maſters, what 4 Man is? They will anſwer, he is a rea- 


ſonable Creature. Again, let us inquire, what they mean 


by the Word Creature, or Animal? They will anſwer, 4 
Subſtance that has Life, and goes from one Place to anc- 
ther. Now let us here ſubſtitute the Explication of the 
Lou ws, and this will place their Reaſoning in its full 
Light. | 

Loom Subſtance that lives, and goes from one Place to 
another, is a Subſtance. 

Every Subſtance that lives, and goes from one Place to 
another, and is moreover reaſonable, is a Subſtance that 
lives, and goes from one Place to another. 

T here fore every Subſtance that lives, and # from ene 
Place to another, and is 8 is 4 Subſtance. 

0 4 | LET 
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(a) Qui id beneficium dedit, eſt — melius, poteſt 
vinci e: pater dedit filio vitam, eſt autem aliquid vita melius : 
ita pater vinci poteſt, quia dedit beneficium, quo eſt aliquid me- 
lus. Sen. de Benef. Lib, III. Cap. XXXV. 
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L r me add here an Inſtance or two, taken like the pre- 
ceding, out of ſome French Logics, and elaborate ones too, 


No Animal is Marble; 
Every Man is an Animal; 
T herefore no Man is Marble, 


Every Marble is a Stone; 
No Man is a Stone; 
Therefore no Man is Marble. 4 


4 . 


III. In order to render a r evi. 
To compare dent by a third Idea, we ſeek tor an Idea, 
ſimple and that has a Relation to each Term of the 
compounded Queſtion ; and then confider with Attention 
Syllogiſms. the two Terms of the Propoſition, and the 
| Relation they bear to the middle Term: 
And as we are apt to ſpeak according to our Way of 
Thinking, we are naturally carried alſo to ex in one 
ſingle Propoſition both the Terms of the ion, and the 
Compariſon we make betwixt them and the middle Term. 
Hence compound Syllogiſms do more readily occur to the 
Mind, and are eaſier formed than the Simple. In thoſe 
we expreſs a Reaſoning, as it appears at the firſt View; 
in theſe we form two 8 of what we had at firſt 
llected into one: Yet the Simple are moſt in Uſe and 
ſteem in the Schools; they are indeed more comme- 
dious for the Reſpondent the Audience, and ſome- 
times to the Opponent himſelf; and, in general Caſes, 
more agreeable to the Deſign and Uſage of the Schools. 
| IV. AMA muſt be but little verſed in the 
The Uſefulneſs World, not to have frequently obſerved, that 
of Syllogiſms. the common Way of debating a Cutting doth 
but obſcure and imbroil it 3 after ad- 
vancing never ſo little in a Diſpute, they do not under - 
ſtand one another: Sometimes they object againſt what is 
not aſſerted; ſometimes, inſtead of giving an Anſwer to 
a material Objection, they fly off, — means to elude 
the Force of it by many cunning Evaſions, or tedious 
Turnings and Windings. Lo — theſe Inconveniencies, 
the Philoſophers have wiſely, I think, agreed upon this 
Form of Diſcourſe, called a H in, where, jir/t, the 
Concluſion of the Opponent's Syllogiſm ought preciſely to 
contain the Contrary of the * ion in Debate; other- 
wiſe he will be manifeſtly guilty of rambling from the 
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that the Propoſitions, which compoſe the Syllegiſm, are 
not placed according to the Anion ſhall — — mens» 
tion, or flatly to deny one of the firſt Pröpoſitions: Or 
elle, if that Propoſition, which he is to deny as contrary, 

contains Things partly true, and partly falſe; he mutt 
ſhew, that it is not oppoſite to him, 125 in the Senſe in 
which it proves falſe, and that he ſo far denies it. This 
Propoſition, thus denicd, muſt be the Concluſion of a 
following Syllogiim, in diſcuſling of which, the ſame Me- 
thod muſt be — ſued as in the former; by earefully ob- 
ſerving theſe Precautions, if the Di 2 will be ſe⸗ 
cured running into Miſtakes and fruitleſs Diſſipations, 
283 ſince a yllo iſm muſt conſiſt of very plain Ex- 
pteſſions, that it may be the eaſier for the Reſpondent 
to 5 and for the Auditors to retain it. It is for theſe 
Reaſons, that ſimple Syllogiſms are preferred to the 
Compound, becauſe their Propofitions are ſhorter; where- 
a when the Reſpondent denies the firſt tion of a 

pound Syllogiſm, which is both long and conditional, 

hb. — 10n of the tollowing Syllogiſm, muſt, by the 
Laws of Arguing, be equally long and conditional, which 
would be very perplexing; and therefore they are not in- 
convenient, except when the firſt Propoftion carries with 
it an undeniable Evidence and Certainty. 

V. TuxRETORx particular Care has been 
taken clearly to ſtate and ſettle the Nature The Parivof's 
and Rules of fimple Syllogiſms. The two Syllogi/m. 
Propoſitions that go before the Concluſion | 
are called Premiſſes, of which that in which the Subj ect 
of the Concluſion is red with the middle Term. 
might, at Pleaſure, be p aced firſt} and then at, in 
which the Attribute of ho e Conelall on is compared with 
the fame middle Term; but it is agreed, that the At. 
tribute ſnould be c with the middle Term, in 
the firſt of the Premiſſes: Perhaps it was thought hw 
what ornamental, — —— of Reror nella, in- 
ning and — Hogiſm with the Attribute. * 1is 
firlt Propoſi W en, named A. 2 the At- 
tribute ue — > Conchufion is 7 the major Term; for 
ay ſame Reaſon, the ſecond Pro — in which” you 

ompare the Subject with the middle Term, is called the 
Mi mor, becauſe — Subject of the Conclufſon is called the 
minor Term. Now the Subject of a Propoſition is called 
its leſſer Term, and the Attribute its greater; becauſe 
the Word | thar expreſſes the Attribute, has commonly 


more 
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more Extent, and is applicable to a greater Number of 
Things, than that which expreſſes the Subject: For the 
fame Attribute may be often in Subjects of different 
Kinds: Thus Metals, Stones, Trees are hard, &9c. 

Tn x Concluſion of a Syllogiſm, before it was inferred, 
was a Queſtion to be decided: The Relation of the two 
Ideas that compoſe this Queſtion, was not ſufficiently 
known; and to diſcover it, theſe two Ideas were com- 
pared ſucceſlively with a third : Their Relation to this 
third Idea, decides their Relation to one another ; and as 
the Subject of the Concluſion is compared with the mid- 
dle Idea, it has been thought proper to place this Sub- 
je& next to the Concluſion, that the Term compared 
with the middle 'Term, might —_ itſelf firſt in the 
Propoſition that ends the Syllogiſm. 

JAM in doubt, whether an ambitious rich Man lives 
more or leſs con than a wiſe Man; I compare ſuc- 
ceſſively the Idea of an ambitious rich Man, and that 
of a wiſe Man, with the Idea of a Man diſquieted by 
violent Defires. The Premiſe, in which I compare the 
ambitious rich Man, with him who is diſquieted by thoſe 
Deſires, I place next to the Concluſion, that the Term 
ambitions rich Man, being pronounced juſt before, may 
preſent itſelf firſt in the Deciſion by which the Reaſoning 
18 terminated. | 
The ambitious rich Man is 1 by a greater Num. 
. ber of Deſires, than the wiſe Man, who lives moderately ; 

herefore the ambitious rich Man is the teſs content. 
_ VI. Ir is not ſufficient; that the two Pre- 
Rules. miſſes be true, to deduce the Truth of the 

Concluſion from them; for a Conſequence 
is not indifferently to be drawn from any Principle; where- 
fore there are certain Rules to be obſerved, and the Syl- 
logiſms that do not conform to them, are deſpiſed, as ſo 
many Sophiſms.  - | 
Tux principal Rule is that, which abſolutely ſhuts 
out all that is equivocal from the Terms: For fince the 
Relation which the two Ideas of the Concluſion have 
one to another, is to be diſcovered by means of that, which 
both the one and the other have to a third Idea, it is 
manifeſt, that the whole Compariſon muſt turn u 
three Ideas. Now we ceaſe to compare three Ideas, when 
the three Terms, which we combine in the Syllogiſm, 
changing their Signification, bring more than three Ideas 


e Syllogiſm, 
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WAA r is equivocal is eaſily diſcerned, when the ſame 
Term expreſſes two different Things, eſpecially, if the 
Meanings of them are ſufficient to know this Difference : 
We obſerve it leſs, when the Underſtanding only muſt make 
this Diſcernment ; whence it is that metaphorical Terms, 
drawn from Corporeal Things, and apply'd to Spiritual, 
eaſily lead us into Error, ; 
I remember, that a celebrated Man, ed to prove 
that all Diverſion was blameable ; and tho' he did not con- 
vince the Mind, yet hedazzled, and induced a great many 
to believe, he was in the right. His Proof confilted in ſay⸗ 
ing, that to avert oneſelf is a Latin Word, that originally 
means, to turm off from ſomething. Man, continued he, 
has his Path mark'd out, Virtue conſiſts in following it, 
and the Turnings or Diverſions from that Road are Vices ; 
as if there were no other Kind of Turnings. Meditation 
diverts us from the Commerce of Men ; and the Motions we 
make for their Advantage often divert us from Meditation 
and Prayer. Therefore our Duty may, and is often found 
in certain Ways, which, tho' compared with ſome others, 
from which they depart,they may beDiverfions,yet are th 
ſtill in good Order and Method. He therefore who turns 
from his ſerious Imploys, in order to unbend and to return 
refreſhed to them, conducts himſelf prudently. | 
A Wo y is ſometimes equivocal, tho' it expreſſes the 
fame Thing, when in one Propoſition it points out one Pro- 
of that Thing, and in a following another. So that 
inftead of one Idea, you have two different Ideas conch'd 
under the ſame Word. In ſhort, a Word is ſometimes of 
a larger, ſometimes of leſs Extent ; and the ſame general 
Idea may be applied to more or fewer Subjects; ſo that 
this fingle Idea becomes double, by the different Applica- 
tion that is made of it. This is an Equivocal Uſe that 
often deceives. | 
Montagne abounds in Equivocal Sophiſms : True and 
fenal Friendſhip, ſays he, ſuperſedes all other * 
Obligations. A Secret, which I have ſworn Book I. Chap. 
not to reveal to another, I may, without Per- XXVII. 
jury, communicate to one that is not another, 4 1 3 
that is, myſelf. When he ſpeaks of a Friend, that he is 
not another Man, when he calls him a ſecond Self, he 
ſpeaks in a Metaphorical Senſe. 3 
TAE Way to avoid theſe Errors ourſelves, and to diſcern 


them in others, is not to form Concluſions on Subjects, 
which 
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which we have not ſufficiently ſtudied, and of which we 
have not clear and diſtinct Ideas. 
In 3 Matters, Equivocal Terms do 8 N 
cb ie Senken are 2 Songs of b Howe 
C its tion, in the different Parts of a 
* Yet a {mall Change may make $ Reaſon 
ing ſophiſtical. I will alledge an Inſtance of this, taken 
from an Author of great Character and Genius; who, not- 
EI e TH preat Knowledge, had ſo far — 
himſelf by Equivocal Terms, as to make his miſtaken 
Arguing the Foundation of a new Syſtem. 
Several Mathematitians, obſerving in 0 
M. Libnitz. ve common Machines 4 recibracal Pr 
3 wins lk and Velcity, generally _ o 
the moving Force by the Quantity of 87 or by the Pro- 
duct of the 500 n by itſelf ;' or, to ſpeak more 
Geomerrially, they ſay, that the — o moviug Boaies 
of the ſame Kind, are in a compound Ratio of their Bulls 
and Velecities. As therefore it is reaſonable, that the ſame 
moving Force ſhould be preſerv'd in Nature, hence it is, 
that M. Deſcartes, *vho looks upon the moving Force, 2 
the Quantity of Motion to be I hings Equivalent, tells 
that Go v preſerves in the World the ſame Quantity of 
tion. But to ſbeu, how much 1 et T hings are diſſ 
rem, I ſuppoſe, 1. Thata Bod ich falls from a Af 
eight acquires. 4 Power gs again to it, if its Direction 
allows it, and no external Cauſe hinders it. 2. That a 
2 is not requir d to raiſe a Body of one Pound 
in Weight, to the Het ht of four Ells, than to raiſe a 
of four _ in Weight, to the Height of one * In all 
this, the Carteſians agree wth the 104ern Philaſaph 
al Mathematicians. From this. it ſollows,. that 4 U 525 
one Poumd, falling from the TS our Hilf, gat 
Preciſely the ſame rey; with 4 1 of jour. P fol 
ting from 10 Heig — 8. of one El : 9 % the Force 1 4 
2 9 of f ene Pound, and that of a Body of our cer 


| my ow, let us ſee, aber her the Quanity of Motion is 
likewiſe the jams! on either Siae. We ſbal bere, cautrary to 
 Expettation, find a great Difference, which Fi Srove thus: 
Galileo hat. ſtrared, that the Velocity acquired by a 
Beay, in falling Fm the "Height of four Els, is double 5 
Vellcity it acquires, in falling from the Height of one. Lei 
us then multiply a Br of ous Poumd, which is as one, 
its Veheiy, which is as two, Let us alſo multipiy a Br Y 
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of forur Poumds, which is as four, by its Velocity, which is 
as one; the Proautt, or the Quamtiiy of Motion, will be as 
four. T herefore the Quantiiy of Motion of a Body of one 
Pound, is half that of a Boay of four Pounds ; and yet; a 
little above, we foun4 their Powers or Forces equal on either 
Hand. Therefore there is a great Difference between the 
moving Force, and the Laan of Motion, and ſo wwe can- 
not eſtimate one by the ot her; which was to be demonſtrated.” 
On the whole, ſince nothing is more ſimple than our it 
is amaming, that neither M. Deſcartes, nor his 
have thought of it. But, as to himſelf, his too great Cun- 
nce im his own Knowledge made him go againſt it; 
others fell into the ſame Tnconvenience, by relying two far 
om the Fuagment of another. In fbort, M. Deſcartes, (as 
it is generally the Fault of great Men) was @ little too pre- 
ſunpruous; and I am afraid, that many Cartefians imitate 
the greateſt Part of the Peripateticks, «whom they devide z 
that is, they are accuſtomed to conſult the Works of their 
Maſter, inſtead of Nature and right Reaſon. | 
W miiſt therefore ſay, that the Forces are in a compound 
Reaſon, not of the Bulk aud Velocity in general, bus of the 
Bulk aud Height, that produce the Velocity. T he firſt Pro- 
fortton appeared at firſt very plauſible, ana ſeemed ſo to 
many; Hom ewhence ſeveral Faults, as is 
obſerves in the Writings of Mathematical Mechani 
compojea by the R. F. Fabri and Dechales 3 by M. Borelli, 
and many other Hands Skitful in theſe Matters. IT think 
likewiſe, that this is the Reaſon, why the accurate Rule of 
M. Huygens, about the Center of the Oſcillation of Pendu- 
lums, was afterwards call in Queſtion by ſome learned 
Men. | | 
AMO DERRATE Knowledge of the Matters on which 
this Reaſoning turns, is ſufficient to clear the equivocal 
Part of it, and overthrow the Concluſion. 

WREN a Ball, of the Weight of an Ounce, runs ſix- 
teen Foot, while another of fixteen Ounces, runs one Foot, 
the Quantity of Motion of each, is fixteenDegrees, and their 
Force as much. If the Motion of each, continues in tho 
ſame Degree, the firſt will fill run ſixteen Foot, and the 
ſecond one Foot, in equal Times ; and the Quantities will 
be ſtill equal; dean each Ounce of the bigger Ball run- 
to ſixteen 


ning one Foot, the Space it runs is equ 
Foot, each of which is — aver by one Ounce. 


Buy 
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B x this Equality has no Place, when we compare the 
Motion of one Ounce, which in four Times runs fixteen 
Foot, with the Motion of fixteen Ounces, which in one 
Time runs one Foot; and much leſs does the Equality 
ſubſiſt, when the Motion accelerated by the Weight, is the 
Cauſe of it. , | | 

W x know, that a Ball of one Ounce, which, in four 
Times, has run fixteen Foot, has gained, at the End of 
the fourth Time, a Quantity of Motion or a Force capable 
of running eight Foot, by an uniform Velocity. By this 
its oo of Motion is eight Degrees; the Ball of ſix- 
teen Ounces, at the End of one Time, has acquired a 
Quantity of Motion, or a Force capable of running two 
Foot, by an uniform Velocity ; and by this its Quantity 
of Motion or its Force, is 32 Degrees. 

Ir theſe two Balls, delivered at the ſame Inſtant, fall 
ona Plain of the ſame Nature to give them a Rebound, 
every Qunce of the larger Ball will meet (in the Space of 
one fingle Motion of Time,) with two Degrees of Re- 
ſiſtance; which gradually diminiſhing its Motion of Re- 
bound will end it, after moving the length of one Foot, and 
the Duration of one Time; and at 32 Degrees of Motion, 
it will be _— by 32 Degrees of Reſiſtance. 

B r a Ball of one Ounce will only have two Degrees 
of Reſiſtance to ſurmount in the firſt Time; and in the 
ſecond, two Degrees more; and having eight Degrees of 
Force, it muſt have four Times, before theſe eight Degrees 
can be deſtroyed by eight * — of Reſiſtance; therefore 
it will riſe during four Times, becauſe only two of the eight 
Degrees of its Force, will be deſtroyed, at the End of each 
Time. During the firſt Time, then it will riſe ſix Foot, 

means of the ſix De of Force that remain entire; 
and it will riſe yet one Foot more, by the Means of the o- 
ther two, that partly ſtill remain, becauſe they are not de- 
but by little and little, and do not ceaſe acting, till 

the firſt Portion of Time is expired. On the ſame Account, 
it will mount five Foot, during the ſecond Time; three, 
during the third, and one — the laſt; in all, ſixteen 
Foot; that is, as many as it deſcended. | 

Tux ſecond Rule rejects theſe Syllogiſms, he Pre- 
amifſes of which, are both Negative; tor becauſe the two 
Terms of the Concluſion are ſeparated from a third, it 
does not therefore follow, that they are united one with 
another, or ſeparated one from another; ſince many Things 
oppoſite to one another, differ from the ſame; (as — In- 
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ſtance, a Triangle, and a Circle, are not an Oval ;) and 
many 'Things, that are united, are therefore different 
from a Third, Sc. The Negation, for \Example, is not 
figurative, nor the Affirmation neither: ſo that two negative 
Premiſſes, tho they be both of them true, do not inti- 
tle us to draw, either a negative, or an affirmative Con- 
cluſion from them. 

Tux third Rule requires, ht the Conchufion muſt be 
ntgative, when one of rhe Premiſſes is negative : For when 
the Senſe of one of the Terms of the Concluſion is ſuf- 
ficiently allied to the middle Term, to run into one fingle 
idea with it, the other Term which is ſeparate from 
that middle Term, and cannot agree with it, will of Ne- 
ceſſity diſagree with the Idea, of which the Medium par- 
takes and is confounded in it: But it does not follow, 
becauſe the firit Term is ſeparated from the third, and 
the ſecond is united with the third, that the firſt and 
ſecond mult agree; and that rr a Conc luſion 
cannot be affirmative, when one of the preceding Propo- 
ſitions is negative. 

VII. To theſe Rules the Logicians com- Some other 
monly add ſome others; but they are ſu- Rules examin- 
perfluous, becauſe a Syllogiſm cannot be ſo- 4. 
phiſtical any farther, than it deviates from one 
of theſe Rules ; a Proof whereof is, that nothing can be 
added to them, that may not be demonſtrated by one 
of theſe three, and that is not a Conſequence of them. 
For Inſtance, when they ſay, that both rhe Premifſes ought 
to be particular, the Truth of that Rule is built upon 
this, that the ſame Term taken twice particularly, may 
be applied the firſt Time to certain SubjeQs, and the ſe- 
cond Time to others: Prevent this equivocal Acc 
tion, and a Syllogiſm will be good, tho compoſed of par- 
ticular Propoſitions. 

AvxRx noted and worthy Author has The Author of 
given us one general Rule, as ſufficient to rhe Art of 
try the Juſtneſs of any Syllogiſm by: He Thinking. * 

uires two Things to be obſeryed 
1. T hat the Concluſion be contained in one of the Premifſſes. 
2. That the other of the Premiſſes do manifeſtly ſpew it. 1 
own, a Syllogiſm thus qualified is good: But a Reflection 
that is ro paſs for a Rule, ought not only to be true, but 
alſo eaſily applicable. Now, what is the Senſe of this; 
A Conclufion ought to be contained in one of the Premiſſes 
unleſs it be (what we have eſtabliſhed in W 
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general Propoſitions with the icular) that the Acknow. 
keaging of one of the Premiſſes ought to engage us to own 
the Conchifion. Now he that propoſes a Syllogiſm, will main- 


tain, that one of the Premifles has this Force, and will 
pretend, that the other is a Proof of it. He that rejects 
it as ſophiſtical, will not agree to it; but will be forced 
to aſſent, if there be nothing ſophiſtical in the Terms, if 
the two Premiſſes be not negative, and if you conclude 
negatively, incaſe one of the Premiſſes be negative. This 
the Uſe of this Rule ſuppoſes that of the three we have 


eſtabliſhed. 1 . 

VIII. IAE already explained the 
A newUſeof Uſe of Syllogiſms in a Diſpute. When- 
Syllogiſms. ever you have to do with a conceited Man 
t /U8 that has perplexed Notions, and is à great 
Talker, befides, you need only aſk him to diſpute in Form, 
that is, by Syllogiſms; and all his Flow of Words and Di- 
a ions will vaniſh. 

Tu us likewiſe, to prevent im upon ourſelves by 
too long Reaſonings, and by ſprightly but deceitful Tum 
let the Proofs be reduced to ſimple Syllogiſms, and the 
Diſcuſſion of them 'will be eaſy. 

Tus Method will not be extremely long, if inſtead of 

ing round about to attain your End, as they do in the 
Schools, you begin with laying down the Truth of ſome 
Propoſitions, neceſſary to draw the Concluſion from, which 
you have in View; whereupon, one or two Syllogiſms 
will ſuffice to prove that Concluſion, It were to be wiſhed, 
this Method, was ſettled in the Schools, that an Opponent 
ſhould at firſt ftipulate, that certain Principles ſhould be 

ed him, on which, when obtained, he might build 
is 'Syllogiſms. © 
Bor tho' it may be uſeful, when we diſpute with 
others, or examine our own Meditations, to range the 
Proots'into Syllogiſms; yet would it be improper to con- 
ine one's ſelf to this Method, in ſearching out a Truth, 
or unfolding a 1 — Such a Conſtraint would injure 
and deſtroy the Vivacity of the Mind. The Subjects to 
be treated in this Manner muſt be pretty well known, be- 
fore they are diſpoſed in this Order. 
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Of Compound SYLLOGISMS. 
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un., in the Compaſs of one Definition and 
ARVZE finglec Propoſition, you com- Diviſion, 
paare the middle Term with | | 
AN the two Terms of the Conclufion, the ma- 
or Propoſition, in which that Compari- 
5 ſon is made, is either ccunditional or ai 
junctive, which has occaſioned the Diviſion of compound 
Syllogiſms into conjunctive and disjumctive. 
II. S1NcE in conjunctive or conditional The Rule of 
Propoſitions it is taken for granted, that he conjunttive 
who owns the Truth of the Antecedent, can- Syllogiſins. 
of not without contradicting himſel, refuſe to 2 
he admit the Truth of the Conſeguent, it thence follows, that 
ne the allowing of the firſt is looked upon as the Cauſe of 
ch agreeing to the ſecond. If then, in the Minor, you prove 
m the Truth of the Antecedent, it follows, that the Truth 
d, of the Conſequent is proved by the ſame Means; and 
nt che Concluſion of ſuch a Syllogiſm is founded upon this, 
be chat in admitting the Cauſe you admit the Effect. | 
1d Bu v if in the Minor, you reject the Antecedent, it does 
not follow, that you may alſo reject the Conſequent in the 
ch Concluſion ; fince, tho! you do not own one of the Cauſes, 
he chat may contribute to an Effect, it does not follow, that 
n- Wl there is none; and that all are foreign to it. The Truth 
h, WW of the Conſequent may depend upon ſome other Princi- 
re ple, than that of the Truth of the Antecedent. 
to If he be miſtaken, he was not ſufficiently attentive , 
e. But he is miſtaken 3- .* © . 
T herefore he aras not ſufficiently attentive. "Ys 
Tus Syllogiſm is conclufive ; becauſe the Acknow 
ledgment of the Antecedent includes the Acknowledg- 
p. ment of the Conſequent; and the Minor takes for granted 
che Truth of the Antecedent. But were I to ſay, 
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If he be deceived, he was not attentive enough; 


But he is not deceived; 
Therefore he was attentive enough. 


Tr1s Reaſoning is not juſt, becauſe the Denial of 
the Antecedent, he is decieved, does not include the Denial 
of the Conſequent, he was nct attentive : For as you may 
find the Truth by Chance, it may be falſe, that you arc 
deceived, and yet true, that you were not attentive. 

Ir you would admit the Truth of the Conſequent in 
the Minor, yet you will not therefore have a Right to in- 
fer the Truth of the Antecedent in the Concluſion; for, 
ſince an Effect may proceed from more than one Cauſe, 
| you cannot conclude from the Exiſtence of an Effect to 
the Exiſtence of one Cauſe, more than of another. 


Tf he be deceived, he was not attentive enough 5 
But he was not attentive enough; 
Therefore he is deceived. 


Tx x Conclufion may be falſe ; for the acknowledging 
of the Antecedent might indeed contain the acknoy- 
ledging of the Conſequent; but not the contrary ; the 
finding of 'T'ruth not being the oy Effect of Attention. 
Bor if in the Minor you reject the Conſequent, you 
may juſtly reje& the Antecedent in the Concluſion; be- 
cauſe when you deny the Exiſtence of an Effect, you de 
ny all the Cauſes of it: So that there is Reaſon to con- 

clude, he was attentive enough; therefore he is not di. 
ceived. The owning of the Conſequent was the Effect; 
that of the Antecedent was one of its Cauſes; ſo that the 
rejecting of the Effect _ the rejecting of the Cauſe 
I do not ſay, that the Thing mentioned in the Antece- 
dent is the Cauſe of that which is expreſſed in the Con- 
ſequent ; but that the Afent given to the firſt is the 
Cauſe of the a_ five to the _ E7 : 

| III. Wren you have pitched upon the 
0 uineſs Principles, from Which — deſi © dive 
2 Conn Concluſion, it is proper to ſee them joined 

6 in one conditional 8 flopiſin. 

The disjun- IV. Tax Major of a disjunctive Syllo- 
ctive Syllogiſm. giſm contains ſeveral Parts; the Minor fin- 
| gles out one to affirm it; and the Conclu- 
ſion denies all the others; or the Minor denies all, except 
one; and the Concluſion affirms that only which was not 


denied. | 
| 1 IWhat 


II 


9 
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. What he knows, is by his own Diſcovery, Reading, or 
Hearing; 9 8 | 

But it is not 7 Reading nor Hearing; 

T herefore le diſcovered it himſelf. 

Or thus: 501.4 

He diſcovered it himſelf ;, therefore he did not learn it by 
Reaaing, or the Information of another. 

V. IT is maniteſt, that theſe Syllogiſms Rules. 
are not concluſive, it in the Major you for- 
get any Caſe ; and if the Members, which compoſe it, 
are not incompatible ; for if they may ſubſiſt together, 
neither will the Poſition of one import the Rejection of the 
other; nor will the Rejection of theſe imply the Pofition 
the former: And tho' the Members of the Major ſhould 
be inconſiſtent, if any one be omitted, we cannot, from the 
confuting of all the Parts but one, conclude the Truth of 
this one; becauſe it may be falſe likewiſe, and would 
prove ſo, if that Part, which has not been alledged, is the 
true one. | . a e 
As the Underſtanding of Men, whoſe Penetration is 
very much confined, may caſily let {lip ſome Caſes, this 
Way of Argumentation is not very ſure, unleſs you proceed 
by Divifions and Sybdivifions, that are — and 
by that means ſuffer nothing to eſcape. yi BE 


Tn x Difference of Colours ariſes either from the- daffe- 
rent Force, wherewith the Light makes the Impreſſion, or 
merely from the Frequency of the Impreſſions. T hey do not 
proceed barely from the different Degrees of the impreſſing 
Force; for a Colour remains the ſame in kind, whether 
expoſed to a ſtrong or a feeble Light: 

herefore 1t comes from the Frequency of the Impreſſions. 


Tux Major leaves out one Member, vis. the Diffe- 
2 of the Relations of the Rays of Light, and their 
rtions, with the darting of them. | 
Hx that is for practiſing this Way of Argumentation, 
5 to be the more upon his Guard, ſince, if it be not 
K „it furniſhes his Adverſary with — — againſt him. 
his happens, when laying down the ſame Major, but 
affirming in the Minor what was denied, or denying what 
was affirmed, you come to a Concluſion perfectly oppo- 
fite. Then the greater Shew of Exactneſs and Contrivance 
this Form of Syllogiſm has, the more it diſgraces, when 
the, Opponent, not content to expoſe the Weakneſs of an 

Vor. II. Tz Argument 


A 
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Ag ſo ſkilfully digeſted, finds Means to draw an 
Advantage from it : And you are convinced of a double 
Miſtake, in offering an inſufficient Proof, and furniſhing 
a ſtrong Argument to your Adverſary. This is the Fault 
of the Arguments, which the antient R hetoricians called 
Common. 


Dis ju NC TIE Syllogiſms, or the Ways of Rea- 
ſoning, e N to them, ought to be — little uſed is 
ſſible: You defign to prove a certain tion; you 
2 poſe three to it; 2 their Conpuncllon you fork 
the Major of a disjunctive Syllogiſm. In the Minor, you 
reje& three of its Parts, thence to conclude the 'Truth of 
the fourth : But is this fourth true; only becauſe the others 
are falſe ? Are there not ſome real Principles, of which 
it is a Conſequence ; and would it not be much better to 
demonſtrate it by thoſe Principles, on which it really de- 
pends > The Mind of Man is commonly embarraſſed by 
a Multitude of Reflections; and the Limits it finds in 
Thinking, makes it ſuſpe& the Proofs that have no Force, 
but only on the Suppoſition that nothing is omitted. 
Preachers ought to confider this Rule, when they are upon 
explaining a Text; they often _—_ their Breath in refuting 
the Senſes, which they think are not agreeable to it; 
after which they conclude in two Words, that their Senſe 
is the only true one: They ought to have taken a quite 
_ contrary Method, endeavouring firſt to eſtabliſh the Senſe 
they think the moſt juſt, and then leaving the Hearers of 
themſelves to conclude, that the other lications are 
not equally well grounded. 12 


CHAP. 


\ p. 
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| C HAP. IX. 
Of Irregular Syllogiſms. 


nr Schools have given the Name of Jrre- 


guliar to thoſe Syllogiſms, that have more 
FR or leſs than three Propofitions, tho they 
15 have their Rules, Force, and Exactneſs, 
as well as the others. 
Ax Enthymeme has only one Premiſs ; 
The Body is incapable of Perception ; therefore it is the 
Hul that ſees Colours and hears Sotinds. There is no Art 
at all in the Enthymeme; he, who does not aſſent to it, 
denies either the Principle, which is called the Antece- 
dent, or the Validity of the Conſequence. | 
 Wrz x the Conſequence is denied, it muſt be ſup- 
lied by a new Propoſition, and this is not fo commo- 
— nor clear in a Diſpute, where, as we have ſaid, each 
9 ought precifely to contain the Propoſition that 
is denied. + | TJ 5 
II. Taz Word Euthymeme is of a Creek 
Original, and implies, that one of the Pre- e 
miſſes is underſtood in the Mind: Yet it is always con- 
not always by virtue of a Propoſition under- ciades h) vir. 
ſtood, that a Conſequence is drawn from rue of a Propo- 
that which is expreſſed. When having mea - ſition that is 
ſured two Pillars with the ſame 5 I underſtood. 
conclude thus; Each of theſe Pillars is 
three Lengths of my Cane in Height ; therefore they are 
equally high; this Concluſion is convincing to me, tho 
at the ſame Time I never thought of that general Propo- 
ſition; whenever two Things are equal to a Third, they 
are equal to one another. Hither may be referred what 
we have ſaid of general Principles in the Second Part. 
So, when I ſay, I think ; therefore I am: In the Senſe 
of my Thinking, I ſee immediately the Senſe of my Exi- 
ſence included; ſo that from my determinate, Thought, 
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1 conclude: my ID ſurely, as from — 


houghs 


3 


Thought in general, I conclude the Idea of Exiſtence in 


8 8 5 | « III. A Feder Es 00 7, M copies in 
Profytlogiſm. © * ve Propofitions e Force of two Syllogiſms : 
becaufe the third, which is the Contluko! 

of the firſt Syllogiſm, is one of the Premiſſes of the ſecond. 
Every Idea is a conſcious At; | . 

Every conſcious Act is clear; 

Therefore every Idea is clear. 

Whatever is clear, is diſtinct, in the Senſe in which it is 
1 Nen n 
Therefore every Iea is diſtincł: 


IV. T n.z Mind of Man has ſo great a 
The Uſe of it. Delicacy, that the leaſt Superfluity is un- 
ol eaſy to it, when it checks its —— . 
ſo that it is pleaſed with Ar and Proſyllogiſms, 
which, in fewer Words, clear Things the better, becauſe 
they do not pall the Attention. 
n , * D is given 
Epicherema, to Syllogiſms, in which its r is 
= .. - annexed to each of the Preznitſcs, at leaſt, 
where there is Occaſion for lll. 
I is altogether reaſonable to think, that ſuch good 
. Hings, as have the neareſt Relation to what 1 2 
cellent in our Nature, are the moſt capable of making us 
happy ; for Happineſs and: Perfection ought to go together, 
ſince each of them are our proper End. | 
Du Knowheage and Wiſfom are ſuab good Things 4s 
perfect what is moſt excellent in us, ſince the Underſtand- 
ing and Will are more valuable Faculties than the Senſes. 
Therefore it is more reaſonable ro think, that wwe ſhall 
make ourſelves more. h by Knowleage and M iſam, 
than by the Pleaſures. of SenſGG. * | 
* The Ukrani VI. TAE Epicherema likewiſe ſuits the 
7 Ne Impatience of Men; for we are uneaſy, 
eee 16:51 whet' a 3 concludes without having 
proved his Principles, which the Hearer is forced to keep 
in his Memory, as in a Regiſter, to demonſtrate them, 
one after another. There is alſo this Convenience in an 
Epicherema, that inſtead of offering raſhly to the Mind 
thoſe Propoſitions, by the Force of which you would con- 
clude, it affords Time to dwell, without Fatigue, upon, 
and grow familiar with them, in viewing the that 
ſupport them. „ Wis e e „ 2544.5, $45: e > 
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Bur, on the other hand, the Proofs thus u 
together dazzle and miſlead us, and he who lays them 
down, paſſes on to the ſecond Propofition, without heed, 
or giving himſelf Time to weigh the Proofs of the firſt. 

THEREFORE Conceive the Uſe of Epicheremas to 
be both ſafe and agreeable, when a Recapitulation is pro- 
per, The Concluſion you would make being already ex- 
plained, and the Principles on which it depends eſtabliſh- 
ed in Order, all is collected in one fingle Syllogiſm, in 
which each of the Premiſſes is * 2 by its Proofs, 
and you have the Pleaſure to ſee what was before demon- 
trated at large drawn into a narrow Compaſs. A Light 
thus gathered does not dazzle, becauſe it preſents nothing, 
but what you are already convinced of. 

VII. Tr E Major of a Dilemma is a diſ- Dilemma. 
junftive Propoſition, that ſets forth ſeveral 
Things or Caſes. The Minor examines them, and ad- 
mits or rejects them all, one after another. After which, 
in the Conclufion, you admit or reje& in general what 
you had admitted or rejected in particular in the Minor. 

If a Corporeal Subſtance were ſomething 4ifferent from 
Carer, this —— itſelf wou] be extended or not 
ext . 

We cannot ſuppoſe it to be not extended ; for can a 
Thing that is not extended be a Subject, in which Exten- 

| If we ſuppoſe it extended, its 
Extenſion will itſelf be à Subſtance, or the Attribute ano- 
ther Subſtance ; upon which the Queſtion drill begin anew. 

Therefore ſince we” cannot ſuppoſe it either extended, or 
not extended, we muſt not ſiippoſè it at all. 

VIII. A Ditz mm a ſeems to be a Way The Hefalneſ: 
of Reaſoning, proportioned tothe Bounds of it, 
humane Underſtanding, that cannot get an 
Aſſurance of a compound — but by examining the 
parts ſeparately, in Detail. 

IX. By T that which ſeems to make Di- Rules for it. 
lemma's neceflary, renders them alſo apt to 
deceive. Nothing is more eaſy than to omit ſome Parts, 
which will render the Concluſion defective and contradi- 
ctory: Diviſions alone can remove this juſt Diffidence (). 

T 4 | Bz 81DEs 
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(5) Am, Book II. Chap, XII. argues thus, in favour of 
the Pyrrhonians ; If they fail, they are Proofs of Ignorance ; of = 
* all, 
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Bzx$1DEs this, all the Proofs that are uſed in the 


Minor, ſhould be demonſtrative ; for if they be only pro- 


bable, we ſhall immediately oppoſe other Probabilities to 
them, and, under a Form 2 Sllogiſin, entirely like it, 
ſhall prove all we ſhould have denied, or deſtroy all we 
ſhould have affirmed : So that, by this, we run into the 
ſame Inconveniences we mentioned in treating of the dif- 
junctive Syllogiſm. © oY ri} $817 Ht | 

X. Tn xr Heart often makes Dilemma's 
Dilemma's of that do not fail to deceive: us, becauſe we 


the Heart. endeavour by them to deceive ourſelves: 
That is, we 17 ſo _ upon Ideas that 
leaſe us, that we have no Time to obſerve, that the Con- 


cluſion we heartily aſſent to, is drawn from inſufficient 
Premiſſes. A Man, who is uneaſy at a Failure in his Pre. 
tenſions, reaſons thus _ Roar” 577 Vin 


Eitler T deſerved the Employ, to which another was ad. 
vanced, or I did not deſerve it: 1 
- If I 412 not deſerue it, why did they make me a Can. 
Aidate? | 1 4 "I i 13% | - n 31% 
ff IT aid deſerve it, "why did they not chuſe me? 
 AMan may deſerve to be preſented as a Candidate, 
without deſerving to be ae an The Maxim of Sexec6 
takes Place here; Multum intereſt utrum aliquem nom x 
chiplas an eligas. Such a Perſon would have Reafon to 
complain, if the Door had been ſhut againſt him, with- 
out the Indulgence of being heard, who would do amils 
in taking it ill, that his Reaſons are not complied with. 
; | XI. InDducTion takes a great Num. 
Induction. ber of Examples and particular Facts in ſe 
CO INN veral Premiſſes to draw a general Conclu- 
ſion from them; RP gt, 9; 
de Great have their Vexations, as avell. as Perſons of 
the meaneſt Rank. * 3 3 
4 Every Age bas its Inconveniences, as well as every Con. 
Non. a "ee tlanate + 
. T he Young are in Depenaance ; thoſe of Age are loaded 
Wh Cares. 1919 avits no +4 1 7 Ut 7e 
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fail, you prove it : If they prove that nothing is known, it is right ; 
if they cannot prove it, it is good again, The Enumeration here is 
too imperfect: A Man may reaſon ill againſt me; ' may alſo 
reaſon. ill againſt him; but a Third will diſcover the Miſtake of 
either, and demonſtrate that both of us are miſtaken, 
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The one fatigue the Body, the other the Mind; there- 


fore it is generally true, that the Happineſs of Man upon 


Earth is amperfect, and that his good Things are blended 
with a Variety of Evils. Y 

XII. IN Matters of Fact, the Univerſa- 7, Force. 
lity of the Concluſion is ſo much the more x 
robable, as the Induction is drawn from a greater Num- 
28 of Examples, and as they appear to be of all Kinds: 
But to be aflured,that an Induction is demonſtrative, we muſt 
be certain, that no Caſe has been forgotten; and therefore 
this Way of Arguing ſeldom riſes — Probability. 

Wr ſeem to begin our Knowledge of Things by In- 
duction. As we are born in Ignorance, and are naturally 
ſurrounded with Darkneſs, we grope along, inform our- 
ſelves by Trials, and having ſucceeded well in many. par- 
ticular Caſes, we are led to draw a general Maxim from 
them. Thus the Arts have advanced. I could eaſily - 
ſuade myſelf, that the Rules of Arithmetic, and the Pro- 

rties of Numbers and Figures, were diſcovered by this 
Ser the Confuſion, which has reigned ſo long in 
Arithmetic and Geometry, and from which they are not 
cleared entirely to this Day, gives Authority to this Con- 
jecture. After a Praxis was perfectly formed on all the 
nſtances to which Men had applied themſelves, they 
ſearched for general Proofs, which demonſtrating it, might 
form a Propoſition that ſhould be univerſally certain: And 
as they took up with the firſt Proofs that occurred, 
for this Deſign, we muſt not wonder, if ſome of them 
were leſs natural, and moſt of them too much compound- 
ed; ſo that they were made convincing indeed, without 
a Reply, but not ſufficiently inſtructive. Theſe Proofs 
have the Defect of not being drawn from the true Prin- 
ciples of the Property which they demonſtrate ; becauſe 
it 8 io the L 8 of theſe 12 _ has 
made the Diſcov the Prope t de u 
them. Men Der pe by Chin and co n. 
ſelves of it by Induction; after which, they ſearched for 
a Demonſtration, that could ſilence thoſe who were fond 
of conteſting it (c). ht gs pes” | 
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(e) The Objects of Natural Philoſophy depend upon ſo ma- 
ny different Principles, and are mingled with ſo many particu- 
lar Circumſtances, which all have a Share in the 3 
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ledge ; but we have _— ſpoken of the Manner in 
which we ought to conſult Experience; of the Order of 
ſtudying it, and the Concluſions we may draw from it, in 
the Chapter of the Senſes, and in thoſe of Forms, and of 
Canes. | | en 200 
n E moſt ordinary Fault of Induction is, the drawing 
of general Concluſions from too ſmall a Number of Facts. 
We have elſewhere remarked, that general Concluſions 
fatter our Self- love; we applaud ourſelves in the Idea of 
a extenſive Knowledge, and would ſpare ourſelves 
the Trouble of making new Inquiries; but it may be ge- 
"2 erally affermea, and an infinite Number of 
Hiſt. de Ac. EN will not allow us to doubt, that 
des Sc. 1709. in Point of Natural Philoſophy, the Pre- 
0 ſumption ought to be in favour of Variety. 
"Inpvc T10n almoſt always leads to Error, when Hu- 
mour or Intereſt have a Share in it. Five or fix —_— 
ments agree with an Hypothefis ; this is enough to thi 


it 
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that we cannot too often review the ſame Subjects; and that 
we do a great deal, by getting a Certainiy of that which we al- 
ready know ; eſpecially fince the moſt ſimple Experiments of 
Phyſic, that depend already on a great Complication of Cauſes, 
are ſtil] often mixed and . with fortuitous Accidents. 
If the Geometricians, who ought to be ſatisfied with a ſingle 
Demonſtration, are very well contented in the mean Time to 
ſee one of the ſame Truth (eſpecially when it is of a nicer 
Kind) appearing by different Ways, the Naturaliſts haye greater 
Reaſon to be pleaſed with it, who have nothing but ſome 
Truths, every Day liable, in ſome meaſure, to a Review. 
Experiments cannot be too often repeated, too often turned 

into different Senfes, and too ſubtilly managed. We muſt di- 
_ = Experiment, in which we find what we were deſirous 
Above all, Aſtronomy requires a continual, Labour: Nothing 
is yet ſo well fixed in it, that there is no Room for a Re-exa- 
mination ; we muſt be always obſerving, either to get an ad- 
ditional Aſſurance of the Hypotheſes we have eſtabliſhed, or to 
make the neceſſary Changes in them. We may ſay, that Aſtro- 
* as well as the Stars, is ever in Motion. | 
The Experiments themſelves we make to clear Subjects, pro- 
duce new Difficulties : This creates a continual Production in 
Phyſical Matters, which we muſt not pretend entirely to exhault. 
Hiſt. de P Acad. des Scien. 1711. p. 7. & 1712. 5. 4. & 1706- 
P. 119. 
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InDvc T10N is principally neceſſary in natural Know. 
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it demonſtrated. An enterprizing Man will collect all that he 
can find the moſt daringly ſaid in Hiſtory, to form an Indu- 
ion that may authorize his Temerity. A diſtruſtful Man 
will act quite the Reverſe ; each ſingles out what is ſuita- 
ble to him, and is ingenious to deceive himſel. 
XIII. TAE Word Sorites denotes an heap- 

ing up together; the Syllogiſm that bears Sorites. 

this Name contains, as it were, a Heap of e 
premiſſes, ranged in ſuch a Manner, i to the Attribute 
of the preceding becomes always the Subject of the fol- 
lowing, till the Conclufion is formed, of the Subje&. of 
the firlt of the Premiſes, and the Attribute of the laſt of 
them reciprocally. e 22 


The Study of Phyſic diſplays to the Mind the Wonders 


of the Univerſe. | | Ms 
; 208 Knowhage entertains it agreeably, and with Satis- 
carne?” Reise 


One that is agreeably entertained, and with Satisfaftion, 
is content with his Lot, and has no Fonanefs for thoſe Plea- 
ſures that corrupt the People of che Warld. uy 

He that is contented, aud above the Illufions of Plea- 
ſure, gloriſies the Providence of GOD, keeps his Heart in 
Purity, and does not diſturb the Quiet of Mankind, ' © 

Now in theſe laſt A Pata conſiſts Sanftity. ar 
1 8 65 Srudy of Phyſic is altogether proper for 

rfication (4). PEP” 

TEE Foundation of the Sorites is manifeſt ; 

NEST" 77 ve. 4. 

B contains C, 

C contains D, | NY 

D contains E; n 

Therefore A contains E, becauſe it contains all that com- 
prebends E. | | "p49 m = 

Ir is obvious here, why a Sorites will pleaſe the Un- 
derſtanding of Men, that is commonly impatient ; and. we 
ſee acthefame Time, that this Accumulation, which carries 
us on rapidly from one Object to another, may eafily ſur- 


Prize us. | 
e XIV. To 


dl. c 


n 


4) Qui prudens eſt, & temperans eſt: qui temperans eſt, & 
5 : —* conſtans & „ 8 
eſt, ſine triſtitia eſt: qui ſine triſtitia eſt, beatus eſt: ergo pru- 
dens beatus eſt, & prudentia ad beatain vitam fatis Sen. 
Ep, LXXXV, 2 ears 
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XIV. To guard here againſt a Miſtake, | 
we muſt avoid in the $0r77e5 all kind of e- Rule. f 
quivocal Expreſſions, to which the Multi- y 
tude of the Terms may eaſily give Way: Not only each * 
\ Term ought to have the ſame Senſe in the two Propofi 
tions where it is found, but likewiſe the Connexion of the 
two Terms in the Concluſion, muſt not in any wiſe. differ 
from thoſe of the Premiſſes. 1115 y 


I is a Fault to act without Prudence. 
Prudence will not allo us to run a Hazard. 
"We run a Riſque, when we give ourſelves up to Guite, 
that are themſetves uncertain. © | | 
Uncertainty reigns among Phyſicians ; | 
Therefore it isa Fant to deliver ourſelves up to Phyſician; 
As Prudence does not condemn the Uſe of Ways and 
Means that are attended with Uncertainties, except i 
Caſes, where: you may. be more fully aſſured, or elſe 
main in a State of Inaction: It is plain, that the Concly. 
ion of this Sorites condemns only thoſe, who give them 
ſelves gt to. Phyſicians, without being indiſpoſed, or, at 
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firſt Sight, without forming a Judgment of their Reme- 
| dies, Method, Succeſs, or Reputation. 3 
THERE is a Sorites, that preſents a Pile of Ideas in. 
creaſing by Degrees, and in which the Senſe of the Terms 
[ vaties imperceptibly : One is not a Multitude, nor 120 ti 
= ther ; ana e of one He Unity, cannot chan: 
1 that into 4 Multitude, which was not ſo, before” ſuch 6 
fender Addition. [= OS OY 
An Unit is not a Multitude, but it is the Foundation 
1'1 of it; therefore one is the firſt Degree of Multitude. 
1 Three comes nearer the Matter T'wo ; Four is a Plu- 
 rality with 1 Two, but {mall : Five is a greater, 
compared to Iwo, but very ſmall, with reſpect to Four, 
and leſs with reſpect to Three, than to T'wo. - 
Ax Unit is not a Multitude, either abſolutely or rela- 
tively: No Number is an abſolute Multitude. All Quan- 
tity is relative: What is an Hundred? It is one Hundred 
Units, it is Ten times Ten. But is an Hundred a great of 
4 fmall Number? In itſelf it is neither; but with reſpect 
to a Thouſand it is as ſmall, as it is great with reſpect to 
Ten: Therefore there is an Equivocation in the Terms 0 
the Sorites, which at firſt deny, that an Unit is a Multi- 
tude; this is abſolutely true: Afterwards it is pretended, 
that Three is no Multitude: This Propoſition is ho or 
2 - 
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falſe, 3 to > _— that - compared there- 
with, and the ard the Queſtion has to a greater or 
a leſſer Multitude 2 FI GE es oe 
XV. * N of Men are a 
Collection of Syllogiſms of all Kinds, regu- Of ordin ary 
lar, irregular, fimple, and compounded, 1 — 
ried in a thouſand Manners. The Terms 
are tranſpoſed in the Propoſitions, and the Attribute takes 
the Place of the Subject in them. The Propoſitions are 
tranſpoſed; the Minor, and ſometimes the Concluſion, 
take the Place of the Major, and ſometimes entire P 
fitions are underſtood. times the Principle only is 
laid down, and the Conclufion is left to be inferred by the 
Hearer, or the Reader: Not only the ſame Term ſerves to 
expreſs different Ideas, but the ſame Idea offers itſelf in 
Iiferent Terms, and the ſame Propoſition is repeated in 
different Manners. There is alſo a Suppreſſion of Words; 
ſometimes we exaggerate, ſometimes we ſpeak of Thi 
only by halves. e Style we uſe is in different Degrees 
unpolite or eloquent; one diverts us from a Point, ano- 
ther engages us to it by different Ways; one cauſes us to 
reje& the Truth, the other to ſubmit eaſily to Error. 
Wu EN we are apprehenſive of a Miſtake, we muſt re- 
place into its natural Order what is tranſpoſed ; ſupply 
2 is 3 1 harſher Parts, 7 2 e 
uperfluous, c e the figurative Style into the le, 
= | be 8 to Things homies after bring di- 
veſted them of the Ornaments that diſguiſe them: 
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CHAP. X. 


Reflexions on a Method that has been pro. 


' poſed to be advanced in the Place of Red- 
ſoning, in order to arrive more ſurely at 
the Knowledge of Truth. 


7. due Method of alem 
ourſelves; but that the ſureſt Way to the Knowledge 
Truth is not to reaſon at all; to forbear forming any Idea, 
to diveſt ourſelves of all Activity, to give our Minds paſlively 
to a divine Light, which alone is capable of inſtru 
us in a ſolid Manner, | 
7 II. Wa E N we demand a Foundation df 
The Way of them, for this new and ſurpriſing Leſſon, 
Reaſoning il they ſeem to be in a Surpriſe, that the Un- 
oppoſed. certainty, which reigns in all the Sciences, 
and the extreme Oppoſition of the Learned, 
who are divided into ſo many 8 inions, ſo contrary to 
one another, do not oblige all Perſons, who fincerely love 
the Truth, to own the" Inſufficiency of that Method, by 
which hey have hitherto pretended to arrive at it. But 
this Objection only ſhews, that the Courſe we have traced 
and explained, the Rules thereof have not been exacth 
enough followed ; and it proves, if you will, that it is 
not ſo eaſy to follow it cloſe, as it is to ſwerve from it. 
The Difficulty in purſuing it does not juſtify the raſh Sup- 
1238 that therefore we muſt 2 it, to give out- 
lwes up to another: But if it be hard to purſue, then 
we ſhould begin early the Practice of it, and, without 
Inter miſſion, continue it with the utmoſt Application and 
” Attention. 1 
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LEARNED 
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LEARNED Men have often reaſoned, without find- 
ing by it, the Truths they inquired after. All that can 
be interred from this, is, that we ought to reaſon with 
more Precaution, 

III. WE are fond of ourſelves, and it The oppoſite 
flatters our Self-love to think, that, if we way has its 
have hitherto been deceived, if we have Charme. 
learnt but a few Things, and ſtill find our- 
ſelves doubtful and uncertain, it is leſs our Fault, than 
our Misfortune. We have been ill taught ; being born 
in Darkneſs, we have met with blind — who 
have prepoſſeſſed us in behalf of a dazzling Method; and 
when we think we have done Wonders, we find we have 
done all prepoſterouſly ; we have been ridiculouſly em- 
ployed, and have endeavoured to ſeize a 'Truth, that flies 
the Purſuers, but meets in all its Beauty thoſe who wait 
for it in a peaceful Repoſe. This indeed is very pleaſ- 
ing, and would be as commodious; but the Butineſs is 
to prove it; Hoc opris, Hic labor eſt. 

iv. Bu r when they invite us at leaſt to An Atrermpr 
make an Attempt in this new Way; when in this new 
they conjure us ſo tenderly to open our Way is dange- 
Eyes to this Light, methinks we cannot, 79%. 
without ſome Obſtinacy, refuſe complying 3 
for they tell us, if we do not find upon 'Trial-the Excel- 
lency of it, we may give over, and return again to that 
of Reaſon. : | | 

I wovur D readily agree to make this Eſſay, if I was 
not 3 it is too be Hazard ; * juſt 
Fear, grounded upon Reaſons, was not alſo ſupported 
by — When a Man has once been accuſtomed to 
deſpiſe Reaſon, not to attend to the Clearneſs of his 
Ideas, he thinks no more of exerciſing his moſt excellent 
Faculties; he does not meditate ; he does not rouſe him- 
ſelf to the Diſcovery of any Principles, -or the drawing 
of any Conſequences ; and when, notwithſtanding his Su- 
pineneſs, Ideas do ariſe within him, he endeavours to ſtifle 
them: The Fertility of his Underſtanding diſpleaſes him, 
and he ever turns his Eyes from all Evidence: Thus re- 
nouncing Nature, and the Commerce of other Men, al- 
ways ſtriving to ſuſpect his Reaſon, and ever avoiding 
Evidence, it is at laſt impoſſible his Brain ſhould give 
him any Trouble: He falls firſt into 2 and then 
into Deliriums and Extravagancies. Opinions the moſt fo- 
reign to Reaſon are the firſt that ceaſe to be ä 

| the 
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the Pleaſure of giving up himſelf to his Thoughts, of 
being no longer in Pain or Labour to ſuppreſs them, of 
gym himſelf, that a few glaomy Imaginations are 
e Reaſonings of a Gon concealed within him; makes 
him obſtinate in the Illuſion and Error, into which he is 
once fallen: And by what Reflexions can you cure a Man, 
whoſe Head is thus diſordered ? 5 | id 
Ir we conſider the Difference between Ideas and 
Senſations, and the Uſe to which moſt Men apply 
theſe two Ways of Thinking, we ſhall find, that Miſtake 
commonly are bred by deciding in Matters, of which we 
have not been cautious enough to form clear Ideas, and 
by judging of them from Senſations. This is the Source 
a thouſand ridiculous Prejudices ; for it is by this Prin- 
ciple we are induced to believe the Body more real than 
the Soul, and to prefer the Glare of Fortune to the Beauty 
of Virtue : Therefore a Man, who N his Ideas, 
abſtains from form ing of them, and having a Suſpicion of 
Reaſoning, forgets to reaſon, becomes by this Means the 
Sport of Senſations, and, whatever you propoſe, he ad- 
mits. or re jects it, as he finds it conformable or oppoſite to 
the Humour with which*he is prepoſſeſſed. Who would 
not be afraid to fix himſelf. by Degrees in a Diſpoſition 
of Mind ſo deceitful, and to which the paſſive Way ſo 
[ 
HAD we never reflected, or reaſoned, we ſhould not 
have been capable to know any Thing, but ſhould have 
nearly equalled the Stu 2 of Brutes. It is by Re- 
flexion we have learnt to Toe „to read, to write, to hear, 
and diſtinguiſh what, is proper, to preſerve our Health 
from that which injures it 5 to make a Difference between 
Good and Evil, Virtue and Vice, Truth and Error. Rea- 
Jon then has been our firſt Guide; and we owe our chief 
Obligations to it. Shall we quit it all at once to take 
another Way, where, by all its Lights, we view ſo much 
. I arrow we ought to diſtruſt our | firſt Thoughts: 
This is a Precaution full of good Senſe : It would be wrong 
to match a ſimple Conjecture with a Demonſtration ; but 
when that which we ſee agrees with that which Reaſon 
tells us, ſhall we ſtill remain in Doubt and — » 
Let a Man open his Eyes to what daily happens, and 
will be convinced, whether. the Fear of becoming a Fool, 
by leaving Reaſon, to take up with the paſſive Way, be 
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V. Hap Gos expreſsly promiſed an 
immediate Inſpiration and interior Light to And faulty. 
ſuch as apply to him, and renounce their | 
Reaſon, it would be Ingratitude and Want of Faith to 
refuſe it. But neither Reaſon nor Revelation let us into 
this Secret ; the Texts alledged for it by theſe Pretenders 
to Illumination, do not admit this Senſe, and we muſt take 
them for illuminated upon their own Word, before we can 
believe their Interpretations of thoſe Places, ſo foreign to 
that which Reaſon ives to them. We mult ſuppoſe 
what is in Queſticn ; <0 if we are miſled by a raſh Sup- 
poſition, to look upon, and propoſe to others, the Dreams 
of a diſordered Imagination for divine Diſcoveries, ſhall 
we not be ONE in the Sight of Gop and Man, for 
running into theſe dangerous Inconyeniences ? 

I r is falling into the Sin called in Scripture, 4 Tempr- 
ig of GOD, it is impertinently ſetting up for Maſters, 
when we make other Laws, and take other Methods, 
than thoſe we are aſſured Go p has marked out for us: 
It does not belong to us to appoint our own Methods ; it 
is ſubjecting Go p to our Fancies, to expect of him im- 
mediately the Succours he has already put in our Power. 
What ſhould we ſay of an indigent Man, that would ex- 
pet his Bread of Go p only, and not have alſo recourſe 
to his Fellow-Creatures for it? Or of a ſick Perſon, who 
would conſult only the Inſpiration and Advice of the 
great Phyſician? Such Men mult betray the greateſt 
Marks of Frenzy, to make us impute theſe Impertinencies 
to their Weakneſs, rather than their Preſumption. | 

Ir L had been a Stranger to Wine, and the Effects of 
it, and were caſt by a Storm upon ſome Iſland, where 
this Liquor was uſed, and were invited by the Inhabi- 
tants to make a Trial of a Kind of Drink, which accord- 
ing to their Notions, would infuſe an uncommon Spright- 
lineſs and Eloquence, and would raiſe the Underſtanding 
above the Pitch of Reaſon, by the ſurprizing Ideas it 
would produce; ſhould not I take a wrong Step in thus 
riſquing the Loſs of my Reaſon? and could I have Time 
to recall it, when once I had drowned it in Wine? 1 
might ſee, that theſe good People, who charitably faved 
me from Shipwreck, were devout in the very Fit of 
Drunkenneſs ; that they had, now and then, in their Diſ- 
courſe, ſome Truth, and Juſtice, accompanied with Ex- 
2 of ſingular Force: But the Fooleries I ſhould ob- 
erve in them, their Contradictions and Extravagancies, 
would make me diſtruſt an Advice, which, if it did not 
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p 
perfectly extinguiſh Reaſon, yet uſed ſtrangely to obſcure . 
it in thoſe that complied therewith. What mean and ah. 
ſurd Things do we read in the Books of Enthuſiaſts, among D 
ſome Marks of Truth and a pious Intention? But (% 
they) your unhappy Reaſon blinds, inſtead of enlighten- 1 
ing you; it cannot endure a ſuperior Light, and when in 


the mighty Luſtre overpowers it, you charge it with Dark. 
neſs. All this ſuppoſes what is in Queſtion ; and what; 
Door is opened to all Kinds of Error, if we be allowed 
to abandon ourſelves to theſe Suppofitions ? 
From what I have faid, it muſt not be concluded, that 
I hate theſe poor People, which would be equally crucl 
and operant. But Humanity, Honour, Love of ou 
Country, and of Truth, Conſcience, and Regard to Re. 
ligion, all Conſiderations divine and humane, oblige even 
_ reaſonable Man to oppoſe a Preſervative to a Contagion, 
that diſturbs the Minds of Men, and to check the ſpread. 
ing of it over thoſe that have nor yet been infected by it; 
and it is for their Benefit I have written this Chapter, 
AG AIN, they ſay, that if a natural Miſtake was made 
up of Moral Virtues, and their Reveries ſhould accidentally 
contribute to make them more religious Obſervers of the 
Maxims of the Goſpel, the Wiſdom, of the Heart would 
counter-balance the ras ancies of the Mind, ard ore 
Evil at leaſt would remedy. the other. But our Logy ha 
taught us, that he Truth ſhall make us free, John viii. 3. 
Error has not that Power. Among the Followers of the 
pave Way, we ſee that every Man remains what he is 
hey who are born with a happy Temper, peaceful, mo- 
derate, averſe to the Exceſſes that plunge into Vice, and 
Have been confirmed in this natural Bent by good Educz- 
tion, remain what they are, in the Profeſſion of Myſticiſm; 
and among thoſe who are, prejudiced in favour of the . 
ſtic Way, there are Perſons of great Piety and Attachment 
to Virtue, There are Points about which a Man may be 
miſtaken, without ceaſing to be honeſt, or a Child 0 
Gov, the Father of Mercies. But we ſee likewiſe in the 
myſtic Profeſſion, that the Covetous remain covetous, the 
Ambitious, the Turbulent, the Voluptuous, are ſtill the ſame ; in t 
excepting thoſe, whoſe Folly has gone ſo far, as to occafion Win 
their being reſtrained or confined : I ſee no where any WE: 
that are leſs uniform, and whoſe Conduct anſwers leſs 2 unk 
Theory which they give out to be perfectly divine. All that rich 
can be ſaid in favour of that de that ſhould be 1 
found between the Principles of the Mind, and the Mo- Log 
tions of the Heart, is this, that for fear of ſpoiling _ mor 
n | 7 | 0 E V 
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cure ¶ they ſhould ur their own Hands to the Work, they do 
ab. not correct themſelves at all; and we ſee them at this 
10; WF Day what they have been a long Time ago; unleſs you 
(lay WF vill have the Charity to take for Regeneration and moral 
ten. Amendment, the Change that Spleen or Age has wrought 
hen in the Behaviour of an old Coquet; or be ſimple enough 
ark. te miſtake a gloomy Outſide for a wonderful Character 
aof Chriſtianity, which oſten proceeds from Vanity, or ill 
wel Humour. In general we may ſay, that if the Knowledge 

of this 1 ruth, Hemp homini Lupus; i. e. A Man bas more 
that n {cor {rom Men, than from the moſe ſavage Creatures, 
ruel W011 engage every one, that loves his own Quiet, to pray 
ou Wt Go p, that he may ind Grace in the Sight of thoſe of 
Re. is orn. Specres, This Prayer ought chiefly to regard the 
en galſe Pretenders to Devotion, _ by conſequence, thoſe 
100, myſtical Profeſſors, who are the Quinteſſence of them. I 
act pretend, however, that the Public is in a Manner obliged 
ii me, at leaſt, for my Zeal and Courage. I encounter 
. Antagoniſts formidable in all Countries on two Accounts; 


ade one is, that they make it a Law not to hear Reaſon; 
ae other is, that they believe themſelves to be the Ap- 
the pie of the Eye of the Lo R D, and confound (with àa Zeal 
uld liable to their Want of Reaſon) their Intereſt with his 


zuſe: Prejudiced by a deceitful Opinion, that in :them- 
ſelves they are only paſſive, and that their Activity is of 
op, they take their Extravagancies for prophetic Rap- 
ures, | | — 
VI. How many undoubted Truths does The certain ; 
not the Mind of Man diſcover by Reaſon- Advantages 
ing? Reaſon both diſcoversand demonſtrates , of Reaſon. 
the Exiſtence of Go p, and informs us o 

wa i Excellency of his Works, points out their Wonders 
more and more, and gradually unfolds the Principles of 
hem. Is it not by this Means we are let far into the 
now edge of Numbers, Figures, and Proportions * It js 
Reaſon that inſtructs us in our Duty, ſhewsand convinces us 


the Wer its Beauty and Neceſſity, excites and ſollicites us, by 
the dle Moti ves to, and aſſiſts us by Rules and Directions 
4 5 Win the Performance of it. Why then ſhould I forſake fo 


13 a Guide, which 1 ſhould acknowledge by its 
an) Effects, as a Gift of Go p, to follow one that is new and 
s 2 Wirknown, and of which I am uncertain, whether it be 
bat Wrioht or erroneous ? = 

be L r a Man ſteadily purſue our four Rules of natural 
1 Logic; love the Truth with Zeal, be afraid of nothi 
„ nore than Error, take a Pleaſure in ſeeking and attend- 
hey Vor. II. 2 ing 
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ing to what is true, be on his Guard againſt his Pat 6 
ſions, and ſuſpect every other Motive, than Evidence i 
ſelf, and then by what Avenue can Error inſinuate itſel 
into the Mind? All that is added to theſe Rules, is onh 
to e and facilitate the Obſervance of them : So that 
Reaſon affords us a tried and ſure Way to arrive to the 
Knowledge, not only of moſt neceſſary, but many othe 
Truths, that conduce to the Perfection of humane Happinck 
VII. T ux it is, Men are often miſta 
Error flows ken in their Reaſoning ; but their Miſtake 
only from a are manifeſtly the Conſequences of neglectiq 
Neglect of Rea-- thoſe important Rules which Reaſon impoſa 
Jon. upon itſelf; ſo that theſe very Miſtakes ar 
| recommending thoſe Rules. 
There is 4 pre- VIII. WER E the Opinions and Inſpin. 
tended 1njpi- tions of all Enthuſiaſts uniform, they would 
ration. be of ſome Weight ; but they are divided 
v2. into many Sects, and brand one another 
with Falſhood : They all agree, that Reaſon ought to gin 
Place to Inſpiration, as we ſay that Reaſon is the on 
Inlet of Truth, and Evidence the only Character of it. | 
they object, that we often take for Evidence what is m 
ſo, we anſwer, that many among them take that for In 
ne, which is not ſo ; and we prove it by their B 
entions. | 


- 


Wax we to go into a Detail of falſe or impemei f . 
Reaſoning, we ſhould, with a little Attention, diſco: 
how it happens to be leſs juſt or inſtructive; ſo that Hf. 
reflecting on the Reaſoning of others, and their Faun 
in it, we may improve our own. But have theſe viſion 
Men any ſuch Rules for the Trial of the true and fall os 


\-Inſpiration? Pp ; io 
| Di D. we not know the Force of Prejudice and Paſſion, BR 
the erful Influence our Inclinations have over out 1 


Judgment, and how readily and conſtantly they wit hd . 
its Attention from ſuch Demonſtrations as are diſpleating, Det 
we might wonder, that Men, who agree ſo well in Privy cr, 
ciples, are ſo much divided in allowing of. the Conſe Z,, 
quences ;, and tho' they all profeſs to take Reaſon , 
their Rule, yet moſt of them Sovale every Moment from it fer 
Bur how can we wonder at the wild Notions a ©, 
Incoherence of the Enthuſiaſts; who have no Syſtemſ , 
no Language that is intelligible, no not among themſelves ir 
They deſpiſe Reaſon, and have no fixed Rule to explal wil 
the Words of Revelation: All is reduced to an inwar ng 
imapinary Light; that is, to unformed' Notions, * 
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they take for heavenly Informations, according to the Hu- 
mour, or Degree of Folly, that ſeizes them. | 
ce I'S No r only Chriſtian Charity, but good Senſe and Hu- 
ef manity unite thoſe that follow the Way of Reaſon, not- 
nv eithttanding the Diverſity of Opinions; and they who 
ther ink themſelves the moit knowing, do not look upon 
o tte emſelves to be therefore free from all the Ties of loving 
other and eſteeming others, leſs happy in their Diſcoveries, pro- 
nen ided they appear at the Bottom Lovers of, and Enquirers 
dict er Truth. The like is obſerved among thoſe who de- 
clare for the paſſive Way; their Conformity of Intention 
antes them, and ſettles a kind of Toleration among them 
Pos to condemn altogether the Rationaliſts; that is, thoſe 
ho endeavour to become more and more reaſonable.” If 
bon give out your Dreams and idle Conceits for Revela- 
Pu tions and Viſions of Heaven, you will be admired: by 
ſome, and ſupported by others; but when it appears that 
= ji rely on the Light of Reaſon, you will be accounted 
Ana both horrible and ſcandalous. - | 4050 
E IX. TAE holy Writers inſtruct us by Reaſoning au- 
a Reaſoning : CHRIST himſelf reaſons, when rhorized UI 
„be teaches Mankind, and He is pleaſed to Revelation. 
convince them by Ty And certain- 
ly, fince we are born to be uſeful to one another, and one of 
our great Duties is to make Men Partakers of what we 
know, Reaſon mult be a ſure Way; for we have no o- 
ther to inſtruct Men by; they cannot believe what we 
, unleſs they underſtand what we think; nor aſſent to 
tie Proofs we alledge to them, any farther than they per- 
ccive the Evidence of them. | 

X. RE A80NING is a Way ſo natural zathuſiaſts 
and neceſſary, that they who recommend are forced to 
any other, do what they can to ſupport it by mate uſe in 
Reaſoning ; ſo that their declaiming againſt 
it, ends in denying the Reaſon of others, becauſe they 
really have it on their Side, One of the molt celebrated 
Defenders of the myſtic Way reaſons in this Manner 
The Soul eſſentially thinks, and can no more exiſt without 
Thoug hr, than the Body without Extenfim. Now GOD 
being the Support of its Exiſtence, nuiſt be alſo the Sup- 
pert of its Thinking: Tf therefore it ceaſes to produce any 
Thought, the Divine Omnipotence will create them; for, 
on the one Hand, the Soul will not be annihilated, becauſe 
it cannot anmhilate itſelf, and not being annihutate1, it 
uſt think: Continuing therefore to think, without form- 
ing its own Thoughts, who _ be the Author of them, _ 
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the Author of its Exiſtence, arho preſerves it from Ay. 
nibilation? Forbear therefore to form your own T houghy; 
and you will jind them ſpringing up in you only and in. 
meiiately from G OD. 

- Ta1s is the Fruit of Myſticiſm, which has give 
Birth to ſo great a Number of Sophiſms and childiſh Af. 
ſertions in a Philoſopher, who tormerly reaſoned well 
Corrupt Reaſon prevails in others, right Reaſon only in 
himſelf, If the Sou can no more exiſt without Thought 
than the Body without Extenſion, it can no more hindet 
itſelf from Thinking, than the Body can hinder its being 
extended; ſo that it cannot forbear Thinking, any mom 
than exiſting, and to recommend that Ceſſation of Thoughe 
to it, is to recommend a Ceſſation of Exiſtence ; there. 
fore the whole of this Advice and Argument is built up 
an impoſſible Suppofition. The Truth is, that the Soul 
fatigued by repeated Efforts to ſtifle its Ideas, falls into 
a Languor and a Diſorder, which uces unformed 
Ideas and confuſed Senſations. Theſe, being ſomewhat 
extraordinary, are looked upon as Inſpirations, eſpecial 
when they have a Reſpect to Devotion; as the viſionan 
Imaginations of honeſt hearted and well diſpoſed Perſon 
are often mingled with the Idea of Go p and of ther 
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wer XI. TAE Miſtakes of the Abettors d 
Reaſon ought this new Way ſhould remind us of the Care 
fo be ſatred to we ought to take to cultivate our Reaſon, 
15. to attend to our Ideas, and to ſet a great Va 
"A -.- 1... Jne upon Evidence. The Divines, who 
think they do Wonders in decrying Reaſon, do not confi 
der that they open a Gate to Fanaticiſm, and take away 
all Arguments for natural or revealed Religion, or at 
leaſt deprive theſe rational Arguments of their Force and 
Credit: They ſhametully deliver up Religion naked and 
defenceleſs to the Aſſaults of Unbelievers, and mightily 
prejudice the Minds of Men againſt it; for it is natural 
to think that Religion muſt ſeem ſuſpicious and dife- 
ble to Reaſon, when we ſee Reaſon ſo much ſuſpet- 
ed by the Miniſters of Religion. Let us then reflect, that 
it is equally noble and true to ſay, that as we cannot 
ceaſe to be teaſonable, without renouncing the greateſt 
Excellency of humane Nature; ſo we cannot renounce 
Chriſtianity, without renouncing our Reaſon ; and conſe- 
quently he that will not be a Chriſtian, gives up at leaſt 
in Part his Right to the Title of Reaſonable, and on the 
Tame Account to that of a Man, Ar e 
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I asx theſe Men, who preach inceflantly againſt Rea- 
ſon, whether it be the Ulſe or the Abuſe 5 — 2 
which they condemn ? Doubtleſs they will anſwer, it is 
only the Abuſe of it; and who abuſes it more than they ? 
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and in whoſe Mouths do we find more ſad Reaſonings, 
Contradictions, begging of the Queſtion, Equivocations, 
Sophiſms of all Kinds ? Let them therefore condemn their 
own Reaſon as much as they pleaſe, and endeavour to 
reform it by others true Reaſon. - - | 

Go p, who has made us Chriſtians, created us reaſon- 
able: It we believe that the Goſpel is of Go p, is it not 
upon good Reaſons? And when we prefer one Explica- 
tion of a Text to another, is it not likewiſe for good 
Reaſons ? | 

WINE N we glory in hearkening no longer to Reaſon, 
we can no longer ſay any Thing that is rea ſonable, but by 
Chance ; and in the Room of Reaſon thus forſaken, there 
ſucceeds either a trifling Capriciouſneſs, or a Taſte for 
Prodigies and incredible Accounts, and often both to- 
gether. The Care that is taken to advance ſuch Ma- 
xims, as undermine the very Foundation of Religion, both 
deprives us of the Means of convincing Unbelieyers, and 
augments the Number of them. It is melancholy to be- 
hold thoſe, who ought to be the Defenders and Supports 
of Religion, borrowing: the Arguments and Weapons. of 
Libertines to attack it, and countenancing them by their 
Example and Suffrage; and this in a View of finding no 
Obitacle in Reaſon, that may diſcredit the dark — ill- 
digeſted Conceptions, which their Frenzy would have re- 
ceived, as the eflential Maxims of Religion. 0 

T y x Miniſters of the Goſpel ought not by any means 
to run the Riſque of decrying Reaſon but rather always 
to be entirely upon their Guard, and to imploy all their 
Attention, whenever they reaſon, leaſt at any Iime ſome 
faulty and unguarded Reaſoning ſhould eſcape them: 
By Explications of the Scripture, which are not grounded 
upon inconteſtable Rules, nor exactly conformable to 
them, and by ſuch Inferences as do not neceſſarily flow 
from them, we accuſtom ourſelves to receive, and to de- 
liver to others Uncertainties for important Truths, they 
being propoſed as Parts of Religion, When once our Re- 
ſpect = a Teacher, or for what he teaches, gives a Force 
to his Arguments, which they have not in themſelves; 
when we ſay to ourſelves confuſedly, and in the Depth 
of our Hearts, T is is ſo good 4 Man, er this Thought is 
ſo glorious, ſo great and ſublime, that it ought to be em. 
\ 2. v4 braced, 
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braced, witheur examining any: farther, or making the 
2 Dificul ty about it; we thereby open a Door to Pre- 
judices, and then farewel all Evidence and Certainty: 
Each Man's Taſte will be a Proof to him. It will be ſuf- 
ficient, that Words may receive a Senſe, and ſuch as iz 
moſt pleaſing, and that muſt be their Meaning : 'They 
who are not Myſtics have taught others the Way of being 
ſo ; thoſe have been fond of conjecturing, inſtead of con- 
fining themſelves to ſee clearly ; and theſe have fancied 
themſelves Prophets. 
WI Ar Method muſt we take to convince an Infidel ; 
to bring back a Libertine; to remove the Scruples of 
the Prejudiced, and to convert "Pagans, eres, or Mahv- 
etans ? We mult get them to agree to ſome Principles, and 
by their Conſequences bring them to allow this Truth; 
A Being infinitely holy, poxwerful, and good, has made the 
Univerſe, and takes Care of Mankind: T hey who are at. 
rached to Virtne ſpall partake of his Favour, and they who 
_ deſpiſe and neglett it, ſhall feel his Indignation : It is from 
um v have the Books of the Old and New Teſtament : But 
when by this Means we ſhall have formed ſome important 
Concluſions, and made them Proſelytes and Babes in Chriſti- 
anity and its Doctrines, we ſhall farther, in order to promote 
their religious Growth, and to bring them to Perfection, open 
our Hearts, and tell them, that Reaſon is a dark uncer- 
tain Light, that we muſt renounce it, and that Revela- 
tion abounds with Truths, which deſtroy Reaſon, and 
command us to deſpiſe it: Then, theſe new Converts 
of all Kinds will have Cauſe to ſay. This here is Mat- 
ter of freſh Aſtoniſhment and Perplexity to us; we were 
delighted with the firſt Light and Evidence, but are now 
plunged again into our former Darkneſs and Scruples: 
Let us therefore begin all again, and know in good Bar 
neſt what we have to truſt to: All we know ſurely is, 
that we are born, and are mortal; that we have Senſes, 
Inclinations, Paſſions, Ideas, and ſome Liberty, and a De- 
fire to be informed of the reſt : So we enter upon the In- 
uiry afreſh, but at the firſt Inference, they will ſtop us 
fore and tell us, you lay down Principles, you draw Gon. 
ſequences; is not this Reaſoning ? Now you have told 
us, that the Way of Reaſoning is very uncertain ; and if 
at preſent ' you conceal that Flaw from” us, is not this to 
amuſe and delude us? Build upon a Principle, which 
you will not be obliged to abandonJ(} PF 60 | 
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J unfold all the Parts, Relations, and 
& Cauſes of them, and to know them 
exactly, we mult go throu 8 
Chain of Reflexions Conſe- 
gquences. Since then we muſt not 
only have juſt Ideas, and compare them, to form a Propoſi- 
tion, but paſs from a View of two Principles to the Diſco- 
very and Certainty of a Concluſion, it would be inſufficient 
barely to be capable of concluding from a few nn The 
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Nature of moſt Subjects requires us to range a great Num- 
ber of particular Concluſions, in order to come, by their 
Help and Interpoſal, to a total Cone luſion. 
a | II. TRA x Part of Logic, which prevents 
„ is Ae. a Perplexity in this Matter, is called Method. 
hed, * af X, a 3 * ow, 2 1 others, that 
expreſs t the Mind, metaphorical, but very | 
as importing the Way we ought to bollon. If we Gn 
Random, and, without Rule or Order, paſs from one Sub- 
ject or Reflexion to another, we ſhall make no Progreſs, 
fas remain in Confuſion. There is then a Road we-mult 
follow; and, to ſpeak. plainly, a certain Order in our 
Thoughts and Concluſians; that the Mind, however limi- 
ted, may yet arrive to the Diſcovery of hidden Cauſes, diſ- 
ſipate the Obſcurity of its Objects, and comprehend the 
Relations and Connexions of a great Number of Parts with- 


out Per plexi — | 

OE as III. Wx readily conceive, that if we flu- 
3 ff. .dy without Order, we can make no. great 
Adyance, but ſhall often trip, and loſe much 
Time. Method is to prevent theſe three Inconveniencies. 
When we take to a right Path, we go far in a little 
Time, without Stumbling, or a Miſtake ; that is, Me- 
thod aims at Brevity, Fullneſs, and Certainty. This is all 
we can demand, that by the Help of a certain Mount of 
ing our Thoughts, and wing our Reflexions, we 
Mall not only guard againſt Errors, but learn much in a 

ſhort Time. 5 4 
I x is manifeſt, that the ſame Rules which conduce to 
one of theſe Ends, are uſeful to the others: For to huſ- 
band our Time, we muſt avoid all Embarraſments, that 
may hinder or diſtract us in the Search of Truth; where- 
as — always retards us by the Impediments it caſts in our 
Way. Now all that waſtes, or takes up our Time, or cre- 
ates Mittakes, puts a Stop to the Progreſs of Knowledge; 
yet we muſt not — theſe three Things, and make 
Lat one of them. ; for Certainty is ſomething abſolute, while 
Fullneſs and Brevity are only relative; ſo that a good Me- 
thod ought abſolutely to keep him that follows it cloſe yum 
Exror; but it is enough that it enables us to carry on our 
[| Search of Knowledge as ſpeedil and to ſuch a Degree of 
"Fullneſs, as the Imperfection of our Faculties, and the Na- 
ture of the Things we ſtudy will allow of. Seeing our In- 
quiries, even when confined to a {mal} Number of Objects, 
can only approach ſtill nearer to a compleat 3 of 
. | them, 
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them, without Expectations of alt arriving at it. 
Things are too vaſt and com all, dee hs ſhall 
ever be entirely * of them. by * 

IV. SINE Error is con to Know- C/ Certainty. 
ledge; we mult ſay, that he who falls into 22 
it, unlearns, inſtead of learning. Certainty then is the 
greateſt and moſt excellent Effect of Method ; and when 
our Application to ſhorten Time and Trouble is in any 
Degree 2 to Certainty, Conciſeneis degenerates 
into à faulty Precipitation. He, whoſe great Eagerneſs 
for Knowledge hurries him on to huddle up together Cer- 
tainties with probable Things, perfect Ryidenice with Ap» 
pearances of it, Demonſtrations with Suppoſitions, incurs 
a Fault, like that of one recovering of an — 
who, to retrieve his Health and Strength, takes down all 
Manner of Food, without Diſtinction, and by this hurtful 
Mixture and Quantity, defeats the good Effects of proper 
Nouriſhment. A 24 

V. As Error always ariſes from ſuppoſing Rules to attain 
we have ſeen what we have not: Method, #9 Certaintq. 
to prevent it, mult” keep us from all theſe ELITE 
Suppoſitions. We are miſled to ſuppoſe in this Manner, 
either by the Tranſports of Paſſions, = a Multiplicity 
of Objeds ; and when perceiving ſome of thoſe many be- 
fore us to be what they really are, we ſuppoſe, in the ret, 
what we do not ſee in them. | 

To ſtrengthen our Reſolution never to decide by the 
Influence of our Affections, we ſhould often attentively con- 
fider, how ridiculous it is, eſpecially for ſuch, who, by 
their Profeſſion ought to be fartheſt from this Weakne s, 
to determine any Queſtion out of mere Humour, Intereſt, 
Vanity, or any other Paſſion. | 

IT is alſo very neceſſary, that they who are upon any 
Compoſure ſhould carefully compare what they wrote 
when their Hearts are calm, with what fell from their 
Pens, when they were under any Emotion ; whereby they 
will learn to be upon their Guard againſt all that may 
ruffle and impoſe upon them: The Pleaſure of reviewing 
what they have juchcioully thought, will gro upon them 
by this Compariſon, and give them a more lively Senſe of 
itz and, to ſecure the like great Satisfaction, they will 


* 
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more and more refuſe the Suggeſtions of their Paſſions, 
whoſe Determinations never fail to be more or leſs mor. 
tifying to thoſe, who have not bid Adieu to all good 


Senſe. 
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I x follows from the firſt of theſe Remarks, that to ſtu- 
dy methodically, a Man muſt begin with conſulting him- 
ſelf; he muſt examine and try himſelf over and over a- 
in, and watch his Inclinations and Averſions, his De- 
s and Fears; and, at leaſt, not ſet himſelf to conſider 
a Queſtion, till he is diſpoſed to diſcuſs it with the 'Tran- 
quillity of a Mind free from all Prepoſſeſſion. You have 
Helps in the Firſt and Second Part to facilitate the Ob- 
Jervance of this Rule. 
IIx we would avoid the Miſtakes ariſing from a Mul- 
tiplicity of Objects, and the Perplexity it creates; ſince, 
When we have too many Things upon our Hands at a 
Time, we are apt to be in a Hurry, and to ſurvey them 
but imperfectly; we muſt have the Precaution to view 
SP ou Parts and Attributes of a Subject ſeparately, 
and be well acquainted with each of them, before we con- 
fider them together. We mult join them by Degrees, and 
make the Union of them clear and familiar to us, before 
we advance to the Connexion of three. We muſt begin 
with the Study of the moſt fimple Things, and be well 
ſettled in it, before we undertake the Search of more com- 
unded ones; and never hazard the Reſolution of a 
Queſtion, till we are thoroughly acquainted with the 
Principles neceſſary to clear it. | 
1 VI. Ir is no Wonder, that we meet ſo 
Theſe Rules are rarely in the Works of Men, the Truth glit- 
much neglected Wb its Purity, ſeeing theſe uſeful and 
2 neceſſary Rules are ſo little followed. The 
Mind of Man is ſoon tired with Prirciples; it ſets too 
ſmall a Value on what is ſimple, and does not love to 
dwell long upon it: Curioſity, and the Deſire of ſhining a- 
mong Men,draws it on to what is difficult and compounded; 
it is fond of being employed on what is known but to a 
few (e); the fainteſt 1 t that preſents itſelf on thoſe 
Subjects immediately flatters its Vanity; it * to 
K them, 
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(e) The famous Sir J. Newton has entitled one of his Works, 
Mathematical Principles of Natural Philoſephy: This Title is 
pleaſing; we are charmed to think we can find in one Book 
What is to be known of the Mathematics, to make a Progreſs 
in Phyſic, that we may not be ſtopped every Moment by Pal- 
ſages depending on the Knowledge of Arithmetic and Geometry ; 
but in ſome of the very firſt Pages we ate ſurprized co ſee, that 
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them, and if it happens afterwards to be convinced of a 
Miſtake, it is not aſhamed of it, as thinking the Diffi- 
culty of the Thing a ſufficient Excuſe: Beſides, intricate 
Matters are not much contradicted; few being capable to 
ſound them ſo cloſely, and they that are, ing the 
Difficulty of the Undertaking, do more eafily pardon the 
Detects in the Performance. 

Mos r Readers favour the Temerity of Authors on 
theſe Subjects, and help to deceive themſelves. The firſt 
Chapters of a Book, are thoſe that are commonly read 
with the greateſt Eagerneſs ; Men hurry on the more, the 
longer a Taſk is, that lies before them, and the farther 
they are from the End of it: But, as they advance in Rea- 
ding, they often grow cold and remiſs, in Proportion as 
the Book is leſs new. Then, the firſt — are uſually 
the moſt eaſy to be underſtood, and as contain the 
moſt ſimple Matters, ſo much leſs Attention is beſtowed 
upon them. Many Suppoſitions are paſt over, without 

xamination, and Principles ed to without Proofs, in 
hopes that the Conſequence will verify them: The Au- 
thor makes them familiar to his Reader by frequent Re- 

titions, and then he doubts no more of them, but con- 
— them with the moſt common and undeniable No- 
tions. Authors themſelves are ſurprized by the ſame Cauſes, 
and in the ſame; Manner, as they impoſe upon their 


Readers. | 
A Man 


to underſtand this Book, a thorough 8 of the Ma- 
thematics is requiſite, whoſe Principles we promiſed ourſelves 
we ſhould here find explained : They ſay, this learned Author 
has been asked, why he did not take Care to put his Thoughts 
in a clearer Light, and make them eaſier to all that would 
know them; and we are aſſured, he anſwered, That he was 
very well pleaſed to be underſtood but by a few; were it only 
to be ſafe of many troubleſome Queſtions, and Objections of 
ſome puny Wits, who then would have underſtood him but 
in Part, or by Halves. This Anſwer, in the Mouth of ſo great 
a Man, is aſtoniſhing ; for you cannot oblige Men of a mode- 
rate, or ſtill leſs Share of Underſtanding, more, than by tel- 
ling them, that you do not underſtand them. ; 

© Montagne ſays of ſuch Authors, who affect Brevity, that their 
Meaning ſhould be . at ; their Reputation is the greater, but 
2e profit the leſs by them, But with whom have they more Re- 
putation? Not with thoſe that judge of the Value of Things 
by the End and Deſign of them, wks ar 
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A Max undertakes to explain a Subject, and while he 
is engaged in that Deſign, ſome faint Lights and imper- 
fe& Ideas ariſe in his Mind: From thence ſpring ſome 
Conjectures, which being delighttul to him, they are a- 
greeably received; and inſtead of applying himſelf to a 
rigorous Examination of them, he only thinks what Eflay 
to make of, and what rs . to draw from them. He 
adopts them for Principles, builds bare Probabilities 
upon them; and when the Structure is raiſed, and its 
Parts connected together with an Air of Symmetry and 
Proportion, he then ſuppoſes his Foundation to be firm 
and ſolid, and 505 — his Suppoſitions ſufficiently de- 
monſtrated by the Succeſs. This is one Original of ſo 
many Caſtles in the Air. 
\ VII. Wx muſt therefore begin with the 
Continuation moſt fimple Conſiderations and firſt Princi- 
of the Rules. ples, diſtruſt all Suppoſition, and be ſerupu- 
lous of the very Principles themſelves ; then 
we muſt examine, whether the Thoughts, by which we would 
illuſtrate a Subject, be reducible under the Head of Ideas, 
or Senſations : If under the former, they muſt be ranged 
in their ſeveral Claſſes; that is, we muſt ſee whether 
they belong to the Imagination, the Senſes, or the Under- 
ſtanding: Whether they preſent to us Objects confidered 
in themſelves, or the Relation they have to us, or to one 
another; and in this Review, we muſt attend to the Rules 
of each of theſe Claſſes, to know whether the Ideas be con- 
formable to the Rules, and have the Accuracy, Juſtneſs, 
and Perſpicuity that is neceflary to make them the Bafis 
of our Reaſonings. 

Ar rER having thus examined the Ideas ſeparately, 
we muſt compare them together, and not paſs over any 
Propoſition in which we compare them, without being cer- 
tain of their Juſtneſs, with regard to the Rules of this Way 
of Thinking. To the Examination of the Propoſitions, that 
of each Argumentation muſt be joined, agreeable to the Laws 
of this third Manner of Thinking; and after you are con- 
vinced of the Juſtneſs of each Concluſion, you muſt exa- 
mine what Connexion there is between two of them, then 
that between three, till you come to the laſt Conc luſion. 

| VIII. Wu have ſeen in the Second Part, 
Againſt equi- that equivocal Terms are frequently the 
wocal Terms. Cauſe of Error: They chiefly impoſe upon 

us in Reaſonings, conſiſting of a long Train 
of Parts and Conſequences: 4 ſingle equivocal Word ſlid- 


ing in, for Want of Attention, may throw us into more 


than 


1 ger 
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than one Miſtake. One Part of a long Reaſoning ſome- 
times will not ſerve to prove a diſtant Concluſion ; but 
when you may take init a Senſe different from that in 
which it was demonfirated, as the Senſe in which a Pro- 
fition is true, 1 upon the Senſe and Force of the 
roofs that eſtabliſhed it; if that Senſe of theſe Proofs 
be not preſent to the Mind, we may eafily miſtake in 
what we attribute to the Conſequence which they prove; 
(J) and we ſhall be the more liable to miſtake, as the 
Propoſitions, from which the Proofs are drawn, are more 
remote one from another in the ſame, -or diſperſed in 
ſeveral Works; for then it generally happens, that we 
only remember in the groſs, that they are true, without 
repreſenting to ourſelves the exact Senſe in which they 
are true: Therefore it is not ſufficient to remember one 
Truth, in order to make it a Proof of the ſecond; we muſt 
likewiſe remember the Proofs of that Firſt, and ſee in 
what Senſe, and why it is true; without this it may hap- 
pen, that we may draw its Conſequences in a Senſe — 
to it, and thus a Truth may become an Occafion of Error. 
TE Way to remedy this Inconvenience (whether we 
Compoſe ourſelves, or peruſe the Works ot others) is, to 
be well acquainted with each firſt Truth, before we paſs 
to a Chon? to define the Terms of it, and to put their 
Definitions in the Place of them. By this we ſhall ſee 
diſtinctly what they mean, and ſhall be certain, whether, 
in the Reaſoning, whereto they belong, we take them 
preciſely in the Senſe they ought to be taken. We muſt 
alſo continually recollect the Chain of Proofs, examine 
into and often repeat them. When they are diſperſed, to fa- 
cilitate an accurate Review of them, we mutt unite them 
together, and range them in exact Order; and, if we do 
not diſtinctly remember them, we may, to avoid any 
Confuſion, put them into Writing. 1 
IX. In our Examination of a long Chain _4 Help ro Cire 
of Proofs, we muſt ſuppoſe we have to deal cumſpeclion. 
with a Mind that expects to be convinced, 44 


1— 


(f) It is not enough to diſcover a Truth, we muſt alſo xn 
What produced it; for if we miſtake its Cauſe, we may fancy 1t - 
ſolid, when it is not, or the contrary; and beſides, we may giye 
to the Truth we haye diſcoyered more or leſs Exrent, than it 
ought to have. This muſt take Place only in Matters of a very 
nice and delicate Nature, and certainly when à Queſtion is fo, 
a Geometrical Demonſtration may deceive us, it not applied 
with the utmoſt Precaution, and traced up to the Source of 
the Truth, and its firſt Principles, Hiſt. de l' Ac. 1704. f. 129. 
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| 
and is not at all inclined to yield eafily ; we muſt weigh I! 
all, and every Point, with the ſame Care and Diſtruſt, as 
if this was really our Caſe; by this Means no Article u 
will paſs Muſter that is not convincing. a 
I were to be wiſhed, that Men would apply them. n 
ſelves more than they do to purſue the moſt ſimple and t 
ceaſy Methods, and only to eitabliſh their Concluſions up- ü 
on Reaſonings of a ſmall Extent. General Principles, hb 
from which numberleſs Conſequences flow, are moſt pro. n 
per to begin with, and neceſſary to be made entirely pre- d 
— and familiar to us, and then we may draw the molt F 
immediate NA from them. A Truth that is WM 
ved by a long Train of Reaſoning appears to do more 21 
— to him that demonſtrates it, and to give a greater 
Idea of the Extent of his Underſtanding ; but, tho' the WF 
Simple has leſs the Air of Erudition, it is the Effect of 
more perfect and rare Knowledge, and a more exquiſite 
Talent, than the compounded. ſa 
X. Wrozve R has practiſed Arithme- ne 
. Wemuſtput an tic may remember, that when a Calcu- pe 
- Interval be. lation ſeems to be defective, as not agree- P 
rween the Com- ing with the Proof that ought to jullily Wi © 
poſition and it, you often try in vain, by repeating the 
the Examina- Work, to diſcover the Miſtake ; a ſecond i 
tion it. caſting up ends in the ſame Sum as the *. 
; _ firſt, and produces preciſely the ſame Mif- 
reckoning. The Imagination takes, the „e Time, the an 
ſame Roa(q as the firſt; the ſame Traces offer themſelies do 
afreſhʒ what was ſeen and ſuppoſed, is ſeen and ſuppoſed over ¶ to 
h again The ſame happens in other Compoſitions : The . 
ind having beſtowed all its Attention upon a Compoſi- 
tion, and filled it with all it was capable to produce, will ſec 
nothing more, when it reviews and examines it. 'The deep ter 
Impreſſions made by the Efforts in the compoſing, ſoon re. Wi ®! 
vive and lead it into the ſame Track of Thinking. There- 
fore a due Time ſhould intervene between the Compoſing, 
and the Examination of a Work, that it may be, in ſome 
' Meaſure forgot, and the Impreſſions of it wore out; and bet 
then it ſhould be examined, as if it were the Work of 4 the 
nother. | 
_ _Tr1s Precaution is {till more neceſſary with regard to 
the Stile, than the Matter. A Man Hen Wk thought on a * 
Subject, before he wrote of it, is reminded of it by half a ke 
Word; and the ſlighteſt Inſinuations, and moſt negligent and 
Expreſſions, are ſufficient to bring it to his Remembrance: the! 


But after he has been ſome time employed on other 2:4 \ 
| Jeu 
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jects, which have, at leaſt, weakened the firſt Ideas in his 
Mind ; he will be able to find, in reviewing his Work, 


whether theſe Expreſſions do eafily revive his Thoughts, 


and render them immediately preſent ; or whether it be 
neceſſary to give them a greater Force and Clearneſs. Some- 
times a Sentence will occafion but little Trouble to its Au- 
thor, and not detain him a Moment, which yet will clo 
his Readers, miſlead ſome, and diſpirit others; this alſo 
mult be conſidered ; otherwiſe a Man will rather be in- 
clined to let ſome ſmall Trouble fall to the Share of his 
Reader, than to give himſelf the Fatigue, and often the 
Mortification too, of correcting and retouching his Works, 
and thereby diſallowing them in ſome Meaſure. 
Tux Imagination of an Author, as he writes on, grows 
warm, but a Reader takes a Book into his Hand in cold 
Blood: Now what pleaſes a Man who is in Emotion, will 
not be equally reliſhing to another, who looks upon the 
{ame thing without Emotion, and examines it with Calm- 
nels. We mult not lightly ſuppoſe, in a Reader, ſuch Diſ- 
tions, as perhaps are not in him; he, who inſtructs us, 
paints the Things, he would have us know, in his Diſ- 
courſes. Now. a Painter that is prepoſſeſſed, will intermix 
ſome Lines in his Piece, that may not appear ſo juſt and 
like, to thoſe, who ſhall examine it with Attention, and 
without that 0 1 ee eee 
XI. AN Author that labours moderately, zue 40 br. 
and is a, impatient to finiſh his Work; ab 2 ao 
does not exhauſt himſelf by ſtudying. with - cefſicy: of Cor- 
too much Fire, +'Toil, and Aſſiduity, but recvops.,, -.*: 
auſes now and then, to return with equl]! 
orce to it, will ſave himſelf the Pain of many Corrections. 
Wx are ſoon weary of ſtriking out what we have writ- 
ten, and find it hard to begin again, what we looked upon 
with Pleaſure as finiſhed, Supineneſs makes Men opiniona- 
ted, and apt to repeat the Saying, What is written is x ritten. 
It were to be wiſhed, a Man had ſo happy a Memory, 
as to form to himſelf an entire Plan of. his Undertaking, 
before he attempted to execute it; and to trace at once 
the whole Texture and Diſpoſition of each Part of that 
Plan, before he took Pen in Hand to fill it up. But they 
who have not ſo extenſive a Memory, nor ſo . or live- 
r Imagination, may relieve themſelves by ſome ſhort 
ketches, or Minutes, to ſerve them for a Memorandum; 
and before they begin to poliſh and perfect the firſt Part, 
they ſhould ſtay till they are determined upon all the reſt. 
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1 B v T if theſe Rules were always to be nicely obſery'd, 
it would coſt too much Pains to be an Author: I have ſaid 


before, that to be wiſe and happy, a Man mult give up the I u! 
Fondneſs of getting a celebrated Name; he muſt wholly * 
ſet himſelfto think juſtly, and to be uſeful to others, in con- 7 
ducting them to the Truth. We muſt remember, that an 


ambitious Paſſion, miſunderſtood for Glory, often tends only 
to cover us with Shame and Diſgrace. Moſt Authors Rart Ac 
up and diſappear like Muſhrooms ; moſt Books haye the 


Fate of Almanacks; we buy them up eagerly, to throw Pp 
them quite aſide at the Year's End; nay, often their Re- :c 
utation is not ſo laſting, and can we be ſurpriz d at it? ce 
e Author writes only to amuſe himſelf, another to re- 1. 
freſh his Memory, another takes up a Courſe in haſte, to -. 25 
pent of it at Leiſure; others write out of Spleen and ill Hu. WW fie 


mour; ſome think that every new Hypotheſis makes them 
free of the Republic of Letters; they take it for granted, Bil 5. 
and their Imagination begets a Sort of Dreams that never Wi N. 
entered the Heads of any others: This is a Satisfaction to Wl au 
them, they believe themſelves eminent. Moſt Men write 
only for their Diſci ples, that are entirely diſpoſed to applaud or 
x2 receive what they ſay, without Examination; they K. 
ſuppoſe in a Reader ſuch Diſpoſitions, as they deſire to find t 
in 5 or are content to think in general, that they write 
for a Multitude, that read without Application, and pals 
over many things, without demanding a. Proof of them: ge: 
Some write only for the Learned, and think it would dero- | 
ate from their Senſe, and the Value they owe to them- 5 
felves if they were to make themſelves intelligible to Per-: N 
ſons of a moderate Knowledge. I wiſh that Writers had it | 
at Heart to be intelligible to all the World, or at leaſt, to 2s Wl 
many as their Subject will allow; but, leaſt in writing for pe 
the 1 many, a Man ſhould! negle& himſelf, I va 
and be careleſs, it is of Importance, I thimk, for an Au- itt 
thor to reflect, that his Book will only have one Reader at N cu 
a time; and to imagine his Book to be only in the Hands Wil R 
of an exact, judicious, delicate, and ſevere Reader; that WW R 
it is for ſuch a one he muſt write, and that he is the Judge Wl { 
to whom he mult be prepared to give an Account of every BW oi: 
Thing. This Suppoſition appears very proper to animate Wl ar. 
a Writer, to bear him up in his Labour, to confirm his At- t 
. tention, to make him circumſpect, to diſpoſe him to a ſe- 0 
vere Examination; in a word, to give him Juſtneſs and im 


Exactneſ. W 
1 6 ml 2 | XII 1. 
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XII. IT oRESE x, that the Mind of Man, >» 

which is naturall averſe to take Pains, and pay 2 
impatient in its Enterprizes, will be ſtartled our Toll. 
at the Sight of ſo many Precautions. But if © 

any Man will ſhew me a more eaſy and ſurer Method, 
to avoid Miſtakes, without all this Care, and theſe flow 
Advances; without this watchful Attention, and theſe 
frequent Cloſe and aſſiduous Reviews; I will be the firſt to 
tenounce my Opinions, and retract adviſing of them: But 
if we hazard a Miſtake, when we neglect any of theſe Pre- 
cepts, we muſt either take that Venture, or reſolye. upon a 
Labour that is annexed to our Condition. In this, as well 
25 on an infinite Number of other Caſes, we muſt have Pa- 
tience, be content with our Lot, and bear our Deſtiny with 
a quiet Mind (g). Our Life is ſhort, and the Strength of the 
Body but weak at the beſt. The Earth does not afford us 
Nouriſhment and Conveniencies of Life, till forced by In- 
duſtry and conſtant Labour, and mere Neceſſity obliges us 
to ſubmit to its Conditions. There is the ſame N 7 
of Art, Labour, and Aſſiduity, to enrich the, Mind with 
Knowledge, and eſtabliſh in it the Truth in its Purity. 


The wiſe Man is Neg) Kana up with this Labour, and 
Mz 


reaps the good Effects of It; while the Supine who Her it 
up, or does it on! with Regret, reaps, very few Adyanta- 
ges Nil aud conf, ow to Fe- 


| ning himſelf to know barely, hi 

par ſome” Reiſoalngs he has never. abt bt paſſes bis 
ife in an Ignorance of that great Art which entitles the 
Mafters of it, to be juſtly called reaſonable Men. 
TES E careful Steps, this cloſe Examination, theſe 
ſcrupulous Reviews, endows the Mind with Penetration, 
Force, Juſtneſs, and Fertility; Qualities that afford Ad- 
rantages and Ornaments, preferable even to the Knowledge 
itſelf thence ariſing. Six Months of Study ſo directed, pro- 
cures the Mind a greater Sufficiency, than fix Years of ſuch 
Reading, as is uſtally practiſed, Beſides, this Spirit of 
Reflexion, this Care to examine, to recapitulate, to review 
ſeverely, is not ſo fatiguing, or diſcouraging, as ſome ima- 
gine, Culom makes it eaſy; we are born for it, and there 
are Delights annexed tõ thoſe Labours that we are deſtined 
to go through. One of the greateſt Pleaſures of the Soul, is 
to feel its own Strength, — this Pleaſure encreaſes, as that 
improves, and as we grow more excellent in the Uſe of it. 
We may ſay, that a Man, who can take all this Pains, is 
Vor. II. X 2 happy 


(s) Nihi] horum indignandum eſt; in eum intrayimus mun- 
dn, in quo his legibus vivitur. Sen. Epiſt. XCl. 


. 
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happy, meerly on that Account; for he always carries 
(+) about him wherewithal to employ himſelf with De- 
light; he finds himſelf every Day a greater Man, and that 
he owes his Greatneſs to himſelf: and this Inclination, when 
it prevails, reſcues him from the Power of external Objects, 
who ſell us a few trifling Satisfactions at ſo dear a Rate, 
When theſe Objects fail us, we find in ourſelves wherewith 
to balance them, in ſo worthy Occupation which in- 

roſſing our Attention, take us off from every other 
FT houg t, and leave us nothing to regret. In ſhort, the 
Way of Certainty, which I have been tracing, is not ſo long 
as may be imagined. And he who purſues it, advances 
more than at firſt he would have imagined. Let a Man 
have the Courage to make a 'Trial of it, and he will be 
aſhamed, that he thought it ſo painful. Some Elements 
of Logic, Mathematics, Ethic, and Phyſics, & gc. ſtudied with 
this Exactneſs, will enable us to go a great way without 
any other Aſſiſtance ; and when we deſire to improve by 
the Labours of others, and join their Thoughts to our 
own, we ſhall frequently meet with Propoſitions, which 
we have already examined, and when new ones come 
in our Way, we can aſſure ourſelves of the Truth of them, 
by the Principles that are already familiar to us; whereas 
the heaping Notion upon Notion, and ſtringing them haſtily 
together,” without taking any Care to be well acquainted 
with what we have already acquired, before we think of 
making new Attainments, will not only expoſe us to the 
Danger of Confuſion, but to an unavoidable ; Neceflity, 
ſooner or later, of falling into it; unleſs we reſolve to go 
over the ſame Steps anew, and 'begin all again, becauſe 
we have run on too haſtily. Thus he who makes too much 
haſte, retards himſelf; and thoſe Directions, that make 


the Way ſure, ſhew likewiſe how to ſhorten. it. If inſtead 


of tying ourſelves. to theſe Rules, we had rather give a 
Looſe to our Fire and Impatience, we ſhall, after a-long 
randome Courſe, be at laſt perplexed, in an irrecoverable 
(7) Labyrinth of Uncertainty and Contradiction. 8 "Ow: 


" 


(>) Toties mihi occurrunt iſti, qui non putant fieri poſſe, quic- 
quid facere non poſſunt, & aiunt nos loqui majora, quam quæ 
natura humana ſuſtineat. At quantò ego de illis melius exiſtimo? 
ipſi quoque hæc 1 facere, ſed nolunt. Quem deſtituere ten- 
tantem? cui non faciliora apparuere in attu ?Non quia difficiliaſunt, 
non audemus, ſed quia non audemus, difficilia ſunt. Sen. Ep. CIV. 

0). Quod evenit in Labyrintho properantibus, ipſa illos velo- 
citas implicat. Sen. Ep. XLLV, 
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CHAP. II. 


© Of Short Ways. 
8 
w cou now to the ſecond Advantage of 
# Method, and obſerve, firſt, that the 
1 Cauſes, which delay and retard us, may be 
h reduced to four. The firſt is Obftacles to 
1 internal, and conſiſts in the „ Progreſs 
Inperfection and Tardineſs her .af wy 
4 of our Faculties. But we have already, in the Firſt 
x Part, offered ſome Helps to excite and enlarge them. The 
4 ſecond Hindrance, is the Multiplicity, and the Compoſi- 


tion of Objects. The third is their Os and the 
fourth, our Diſtractious and Digreſſions, in uſeleſs and un. 
neceſſary Matters. 

TRE Multitude of Things is a Bar to our 
ampeint. not only, becauſe it requires more Multiplicity. 
Time to know many Things, than to know a 
few : but it ſtops us ſhort, and retards us, not, in forcing us 
to take many Steps in a long Way, but in hindering us 
totake any Steps at all. | 

Wx have often a Mind to do all at a Time. In the 
View of a great Task, the Mind conſumes itſelf in uſeleſs 
Efforts ; and being willing to do too much, it does no- 
thing at all. Often when we are willing to make too much 
haſte, we retard ourſelves, by exhauſting our Spirits, 
and not taking the beſt and ſhorteſt Method. Ia illos 
Velocitasjmplicat. The beſt Way of making haſte, is not to 
| 20 too faſt. Feſtinatio tarda eft. 

Trinxss are often difficult, not in themſelves, but be- 
cauſe we dare not attempt them, or believe them to be dif- 
| ficult: That is, their — ariſes, not ſo much from 
| the Compoſition and Extent of the Objects, as from a Fear 
of finding them more compounded than we would have 
| them; ſuch an Apprehenſion proves a Check to us. 

5 Wu xx the Mind is aftoniſh'd at the Idea of a difficult 
Queſtion, or at the View of too compounded an Object, it 


C ˙ .- m FT. ˙ WAS 0D, PRESET IST OS 


dares not undertake the Study of it; and when it 
| dares 
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dares, it does not know where to begin: If it ventures to 
begin at one Part, it ſoon quits it to begin again at ano- 
ther, and for fear of not having choſen right, it quits again 
this ſecond for a third. On theſe Occaſions then, we muſt 
reſolve to divide an Object, and to contemplate each of its 
Parts ſeparately, in order to collect them afterwards by 
degrees; and we mult take care, not to paſs to a ſecond, 
till we have acquir'd a very clear Knowledge of the firſt ( 
In difficult Queſtions, we mult not act like Boys, that loſe 
their Courage at the Sight of too long a Theme, and waſte 
more Time in complaining, than would have maſtered the 

cateſt Part of it ; or like a Woman that is terrify'd at a 
Folio, tho ſhe would boldly attempt, and read from one End 
to the other, as much, diftributed into ſeveral ſmaller Vo 
lumes. Therefore Courage, Conftancy, and Reſolution, 
prevent too great a Delay. © Neg 

III. No Obſcurity will retard a Man, nor 

Obſcurity, py him into a lazy Aſtoniſhment, or vain Flu- 

ations, if he proceeds in order, and gives 

his Attention to the Study of a Subject, till he is thoroughly 
inſtructed in the Principles on which it depends. 

Ir is only for want of regular Thinking, that ſo many 
are ſo tireſome by the Length of their Diſcourſes. When 
they do not lay out a Plan. of what they are to ſay, before 
they begin, and neither give themſelves the Trouble to 
diſtinguiſn, what has an eſſential Relation to the Thing 
they propoſe, from uſeleſs and impertinent Circumſtances; 
all what is ſaid to the ſe, 1s bury'd. amidſt a Heap 
of Superfluities. A Man has forget one Circumſtance, and 
to bring it into his Narration, he muſt repeat Part of what 
he ſaid before; in repeating of which, another Idea pre- 
ſents itſelf, that requires, in its Turn, a new Parentheſis; 
and going thus from one Deviation to another, none can 
tell whence he ſet out, nor which Way he intends to ſteer 
his Courſe, "HY r 
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(HY Tllud tamen prius ſcribam, quemadmodum tibi iſta cupi- 
ditas diſcendi, qua flagrare te video, dirigenda fit, ne ipfa ſe 
impediat. Nec paſſim carpenda ſunt, nec avide invadenda uni- 
verſa; per partes pervenitur ad totum. Aptari onus viribus de- 
bet, nec yu occupari, quam cui ſufficere poſſumus. Non quan- 
tum vis, ſed quantum capis, hauriendum eſt; bonum tantùm habe 
animum 7 capies, quantum velis. Sen. Ep. CVIII. 
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IV. ALL we have remarked in the firſt 
Part about Attention, and the Way to raiſe Diſtractions. 
and keep it up, may ſerve to prevent Diſtra- 
ctions, and guard the Mind from theſe floating Thoughts, 
and tumultuary Starts, that are the ordinary Amuſement 
of Men of mean Underſtanding. 

Ipo not only call Rambing, thoſe Thoughts that pre- 
ſent themſelves in Diſorder, and have no Relation to our 
Subject, but likewiſe thoſe Ideas, which are remote, tho? 
not entirely foreign to it, and lead only to it by diſtant 
Windings. A Man may ſometimes come to his Aim by 
fetching a Compaſs ; but this takes up more Time, it per- 
plexes and fatigues the Attention, and is apt to ſurprize, 
and precipitate into Errors. by 

HEN We are once habituated to — from ſimple 
to compound Notions; to begin with Principles, and ad- 
rance by Steps from Conſequence to Conſequence, we im- 
mediately lay hold on the Prince ples we have occaſion for; 
and whatever is not ſerviceable, to apply them to the Subject 
in Hand, or to clear the Queſtion, does not ſo much as 
offer itſelf to our Thoughts. 

Bu x as I have ſaid, we muſt be ſettled in a Habit of 
ping from fimple to compound Ideas, and have a Reliſh 

r what is ſimple. Methinks ſome Fatality, averſe to our Re- 
poſe, keeps us at ſo great a Diſtance from fimple Ideas, to 
throw us into Excurſions and Embarraſſments. () Men natu- 
rally avoid taking Pains; a compounded Thing, on that very 
Score, becauſe it is ſo, gives more Trouble than what is 
ſimple ; yet notwithſtanding we commonly begin therewith, 
ac; it is a long Time, .* much Correction and Fa- 
tigue, before we are weaned from what is manifold and 
compounded. In this Reſpect, the Sciences and Arts have 
the ſame Fate. And whence ſhould this N but 
that the Mind rouſing itſelf, and exerting all its Strength 
to pierce into what is obſcure, and unknown to it, produces 
more Ideas than it has occaſion for; and being fond of its 
own Productions, gladly lays hold on all, and embraces 
whatever preſents itſelf, A ſecret Cuſtom may contribute 
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(!) Brevis erit, {i unde neceſſe eſt, inde initium ſumetur, & non 
ab ultimo repetetur, exc. Cic de Inv. Lib. I. L 
The Glory of having taken the ſhorteſt and moſt = 
Way is commonly milled by the firſt Inyentors of things. Hiſt. 
de! Ac, 17053. | 22 
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muchto it; we have been uſed to admire what is complicated, 
and to prefer it to Mp zwe know that the compound 
ones are ordinarily more difficult; and fancying all we do 
not know, to be in theNumber of difficult Things, we ſup- 
poſe all to be compounded, the Knowledge whereof 
cannot be obtained without ſome Trouble. The leſs 
Clearneſs we ſee in a Subject, the more Principles, we think, 
will be required to know it, and in this Prepoſſeſſion (72) we 
do not ſo much as imagine it poſſible to be clear d by ſimple 
and eaſy Methods. a 
21 To avoid the Inconvenience of going 
Taking aCom- round about, and taking thoſe unneceſſat 
paſs in Think- Circuits, which only ſerve to prolong the Time 
ing. and fatigue us, I think (a) we ought always to 

begin with a right ſtating of Ho Queſtion, 
from which we ſhall cafily learn the Degree of its Simplici- 


5 


2 


(mm) It has been imagined, on a very flight Foundation, that 
the Tincture of Coral might be a great Remedy to cure vene- 
mous and malignant Diſtempers ; this Secret has been fearch'd 
for by many antient and modern Chymiſts with as great Care and 
Pains as the Aurum Potabile. 

The great Importance of it did not give them leave to think 
It might be found in a plain and eaſy Manner; they form'd a yaſt 
Number of Operations, moſt of them far fetched, and differing 
one from another, and they gave them out for ſucceſsful, Yet 
M. Lemery has aſſured us, that he try'd them all without Succels, 
and has ſearched for this Tincture of Coral long ago, by other 
Methods. He thought it worth his while, to be at ſome Pains 
for it, not inExpectation of its Medicinal Uſes, but to comply with 
the general Run that obtained in Favour of it, he made uſe 
only of ſimple Diſſolvents, and found the White Wax. Hit. de 
P Accad. 1710. p. 56. | 

(2) The Works that may be ſerviceable in him (Cicero) tomy 
Deſign, are the Philoſophical, eſpecially thoſe of Moral Philo- 
| ſophy. But to confeſs the Truth boldly, (for when once a Man 

has paſſed the Bounds of what ſeems to be modeſt, there is no 
further checking him) his Way of Writing appears to me to be 
tireſome, or whatever is like it. For his Prefaces, Definitions, Divi- 
fions, Etymologies, take up the greateſt Part of his Work. All that i 
lively and moving in it, is bury'd in the Length and Compaſs of 
his Preparations. Tf I ſpend an Hour in = = him, which is a 
great deal for me, and recolle& what I have learned from him, 
containing Juice and Subſtance; I find the greateſt Part of my 
Time is loſt in Air; for he is not yet &me to the Arguments 
that ſerve his Purpoſe, and the Reaſons that properly touch the 
Knot 1 would untie. As for me, who deſire only to be wiſer, 

not 
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and Compoſition. Then we muſt remember, that the 
rinciples, which are naturally fit to reſolve a Queſtion, 
ought to be more ſimple than that Queſtion; andd, till we have 
found Proofs more ſimple than the Concluſion to be drawn 
from them, however demonſtrative thoſe may appear that 
have offer d themſelves, we muſt not inſiſt upon — but 
ſeek for others. This Method will beget a Taſte of Sim- 
licity. 
n Net Alx, ſuch a Method offends againſt Brevity, 
and does not ſufficiently husband our Time, and Trou- 
ble, that proves a 'Truth by a Gradation of Conſe- 
quences, which it might have immediately demonſtrated, 
by the ſame Principle, which ſerv'd to prove the great- 
eſt Part of its Conſequences. 
VI. T n 15,I think, is a Fault Mathematicians 


areliable to, when, after having demonſtrated Examples. 


the Powers and Properties of the Leaver, they 
account for the Effects of other Machines, by conſidering them 
as Kinds of Leavers; and they ſeem to pretend, that ſome 
real Effects are owing to the Properties of ſome Lines, that 
are not exiſting but in the Imagination, which lends them 
to the Machine. So in approving or condemning an Action, 
it is more natural and ready, to compare it immediately 
with the Rule of Right and Decency, than to ſome Species 
of Actions, which we have already prov d praiſe-worthy or 
blameable; whatever that Rule be, whether a Conformity to 
humane Nature, or the Proportion of Actions to the Dig- 
vity of their Objects, or the Advantage of Society. Suc 
or ſuch an Action is a Branch of Avarice, a Sort of Vanity, 
a Kind of Theft; or ſuch and ſuch an Action has a Cha- 
rater of Clemency and Generoſity. This is what Men com- 
monly lay down, to give themſelves a Right of praiſing, or 
cen- 


2 


not more learned, or eloquent, theſe Logical and Ar:ſto- 
telian Diviſions are not at all to the Purpoſe. I am for begin- 
ning at the laſt Point, I know very well the Meaning of Death 
and Pleaſure, why does he amuſe himſelf in diſſecting them. I 
inquire at firſt ſetting out for good and ſtrong Reaſons, that 
will inſtruct me to ſuſtain the Effort of it. Neither Grammatical 
Subtilties, nor an ingenious Contexture of Words and Arguments 
will ſerve me. I want Diſcourſes that preſently go to work with 
the ſtrongeſt Doubts, but his are weak, and beat about the 
Buſh, They are well enough for the Schools, the Bar, and for 
Sermons, where we have time to ſleep and dream, and then 
a Quarter of an Hour after are time enough to recover the Clue 
again, Mont. B. II. Ch, 10, | 
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cenſuring them: But if another diſputes any of theſe Terms 
with them; then, to prove that they are proper, they will 
find themſelves obliged to compare them, either with the 
Principles that make Avarice odious, or with thoſe that 
render Generoſity amiable. Beſides, ſince the moral Na- 
ture of an Action entirely varies, according to its Circum- 
ſtances, to conclude that an Action is good or evil, it is not 
enough to find in it ſome Relation to a general Idea of a 
Kind of Action that is amiable or hateful, we muſt alſo 
be ſenſible, how far its Circumſtances will alter it, and apply 
the fundamentalRules of Good and Evilto each Action d 
termin d by its Circumſtances. Nothing is more impor- 
tant, than to make thoſe Rules veryfamiliar to us, by im- 
mediate and — — Applications; by which Means, the 
Uſe of them will become entirely eaſy; and by a happy 
Effect of Cuſtom, we ſhall follow them, like the Rules I a 
Language, without continually reflecting upon them; Taſte 
and Habit will have the Influence of Reaſoning : beſides, 
it muſt be allowed, that Error does not fo readily ſlide 
into the immediate Application of a Principle to its Conſe- 
quence, as it does into a Chain of Propofitions. 

So likewiſe in Logic, three or four(at moſt) general Princi- 

les are ſufficient to decide the Validity of 2 —— ASyl- 
ogiſm that deviates from a particular Rule, is defective only 
becauſe it offends againſt a general Principle. Thus inſtea 
of lexing the Mind with a Multitude of Rules, we 
ought rather to acquaint ourſelves with the Uſe of a 
few very cory Principles, on which they depend, by a 
continual and immediate Application' of them to all the 
Syllogiſms whoſe Juſtneſs is or may be ſufpected. 

Tr requires more Pains than one would 1magine, to lop 
off what is ſuperfluous, whena Man has not naturally an 
uncommon Force and Juſtneſs of b and it often 
happens, that a Work is not leſs valuable for the Things 
that are not in it, than thoſe it contains. 
| VIE Ir is a great Art to know how to be 
Brevity with- conciſe without being obſcure; andftill, greater, 
out Obſcurity to add Ornaments to Brevity. (o) It is in vain to 
and Pryneſi. hope for obtaining this Advantage by examin- 

ing and correcting your Compoſitions accord- 
* ing 


() Brevis eſt L. Craſſi oratio, fi tum eſt. brevitas, cum tan- 
tim verborum eſt, quantum neceſſe eſt; aliquando id opus eſt, ſed 
ſæpè obeſt vel maxime in narrando, non ſolum quod obſcuritatem 
affert, ſed etiam quod virtutem, quæ narrationis eſt maxima ut ju- 
cunda, & ad perſuadendum accommodata ſit, tollit. Cic. deOr. Lib. II. 
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md a certain Number of Rules. (5) Precepts are not 
ſuificient to adjuſt a Proportion which depends on too 
many Circumſtances, and ſuch as vary infinitely. I think 
theſe two are very ſimple and general Leſſons, and of great 
Uſe. 1. To be entirely Maſter of your Subject. 2. To 
forget yourſelf, in a View of being only uſeful to thoſe you 
addreſs your Diſcourſe to, or for whom you ſpeak. 
A MAN may certainly expreſs with Clearneſs, what 
he conceives with Clearneſs; he may eaſily range, inthe 
22 Order, all the Parts of a Subj he is Maſtg 
of, and thoroughly acquainted with; Perplexity, and Co 
fion, will produce vain Lengths and Obſcurity. If, together 
with the Regard of the Benefit of thoſe he ſpeaks to, he has a 
perfect Knowledge of the Subject he tre ats of, he will ſay 
all that is neceſſary to be underſtood by his Hearers, and no 
more, if he loves them, and is tender of abuſing their Pa- 
tience. But ſo it often happens, that the Delight Men 
take in being copious, draws them on to heap Ornaments 
* Ornament, each of which may have its Worth, but 
e them altogether, they have none. The Auditors claim 
the Speaker's chief Regard, and do not allow him any 
other View but that of informing and moving them; and 
think nothing more impertinent, than to call a Multitude to- 
ether, for no other End, but to be ſo many Witneſſes of 
e Pleaſure he ſinds in haranguing, and making a Parade of 
his fertil Imagination. N 
ALL Brevity is relative. He that pronounces only 
one Period, is too long, if it be uſeleſs ;/ and when a Man 
ſays no more than he ought to ſay, he is not long, tho' he 
ſpeaks a long Time. (7 | x 
Ir is one of the greateſt Arts, to convey into your Rea - 
der's Mind what you would have him think, without telling 
it him. The confiding in his Sagacity flatters him agree- 
ably; but this is difficult to effect; for when the Senſe muſt 
be conjectured, it is painful and baulking. Brevity is always 
acceptable, when it is void of Obſcurity and of any Appea- 
rance of proceeding either from Pride or Supineneſs. Men 
are often obſcure, becauſe they will not be at the Pains to 
| 1 ſpeak 
( p) 2. — Quæ probandi, docendi, perſuadendi cauſa dicenda 
ſunt, quemadmodum componamus, id eſt vel maximè pro- 
prium Oratoris Prudentiz——non tam numerare quam expen- 
dere. Bid. | : 
(4) - Dent operam, ut res mutlas breviter dicant, non ut om- 
ninò paucas res dicant, & non plures, quam neceſſe ſit. 
Vitanda eſt breyitatis imitatio—m Cic, de Inv Lib. I. 
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ſpeak more intelligible ; or, out of a fooliſh Vanity, 
ed opal for fach as are very familiar with — ins 
difficult Things, and would not ſo much as be ſuſpected that 
any thing could be obſcure to them. (7) , 
Ir ſeldom ha that the Length of a Diſcourſe doth 
altogether ariſe from the Multiplicity of Things it contains: 
An Orator cannot but be ſenfible when his Taſk grows 
Þurthenſome ; and the aſſiduous Attention he employs to 
uce his Ideas, and to range them in good Order, makes 
im eaſily foreſee, that they will incommode his Auditory. 

e is moſt frequently too long without knowing it, when, 
zn the main, there is no great Matter in what he ſays. 

Wu N our Ideas are not very clear and exact, and we 
are not Maſters of our Subject, we are apt, for Fear of not 
being underſtood, to heap together 33 Words and 
Paraphraſes, and ſo run into idle and extravagant Lengths, 
that wc the Hearer, and make the Speaker appear 
more obſcure than he is. This happens but too often; In 
the Heat of compofing we link many ſynonymous Terms 
together, and let in many Repetitions, which muſt be 
blotted out in reviewing the Work, 

I nzavx read ſomewhere, Longum iter per frecepta, 
breve per exempla : I cannot agree to it: The Way by Pre- 
cepts, or Rules, is the only ſure Way; it is therefore the 
Morter: we always hazard Miſtakes when we frame our 
Actions by Examples, which we have not examined by ſo- 
lid Rules; ſo that it is, in Effect, the longer Way. | 
= VIII. Bzro x x I finiſhthis Chapter, I muſt 
Falfe Brevity. diſtinguiſh between falſe and true Brevity. 

1. You muſt not think you gain Time by 
making greater Diſpatch than you ought: Confulion and 
Error {till draw back; and the farther you go on in a 

Path, the more remote you are from your Journey's 
End. If you read a Work without examining it, you will 
get ſooner through it, but make never the greater Pro- 
greſs in the Knowledge of Truth; for, befides that 
you did not ſet about to ſearch for it, poſſibly you might 
take up Variety of Errors inſtead of it ; and though 
ſhould have embrac'd it, yet that may be upon Un- 
certainties, and not by ſure Marks and evident Cha- 
rafters. 2. You find ſome Authors think they are very con- 


ciſe, in making a Letter ſerve for a Word, and a Word for 
| a Phraſe, 


— — 


(0) Sit talis, ut res potiùs quam ſe oftendat. Sen. Ep. LXXV. 

Plus ſignificas quam loqueris. Hoc majoris rei indicium et 
2 quoque nihil habere ſupervacui, nihil tumidi, 
Ep. 
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a Phraſe : But if theſe Words are obſcure and equivocal ; 
if their Senſe be not determinate, they infallibly carry us 
out into exceſſive Lengths, by the Miſtakes — Dif} 
they occafion : And this is what has happened by the ſcho- 
laſtic Jargon. Nay, even when conciſe Expreſſions are not 
equivocal, I do not think they are really fo, if it requires 
much Time to know them readily ; this is always the 
Caſe, when they are very numerous. Methinks Herigone 
has committed this Fault; one might ſay he choſe, like 
ſome Alchymiſts, to write enigmarically ; the Explica- 
tions of his Characters make almoſt a ſmall Dictionary: be- 
ſides, I do not ſee the Deſign of theſe Abbreviations; for 
can read the Words writ out at full Length, as ſpee- 
dily as thoſe that are N 0 by theſe Notes, 3 Þ : And 
I am not more retarded by the Word Circle, then this fingle 
Figure O, nor by the Word Center, than by this ©. We 
write to inform Men, and, I think, it is eaſier to learn and 
remember, when there is an Agreement between the Writing 
and the Voice, than when that, which you read, is different 
from what you pronounce. The Plainneſs, Evidence, and 
Eaſe of it gives you a ſpeedier Comprehenſion of the 
Thing, and by Conſequence a greater Advance in it. Be- 
ſides, we are ſooner acquainted with that which is clear 
and eaſy, than what is obſcure and painful. The conſtant 
Efforts of Attention are fatiguing and check our Progreſs 2 
Nay, the AAA of one Line more (and how ſoon is a 
Line read) may ſave a deal of puzzling, and thereby many 
Minutes. There is much Difference between ſaving of 
Time, and ſaving of Paper, otherwiſe an Impreſſion in ſmall 
CharaQers could be reckoned among the compendious 
Ways which a good Method propoſes. j 
Wu x N the Mathematicians content themſelves with in- 
cluding in a Parentheſis, the Figures that ſhew where you 
muſt ſearch for the Principles on which their Demand is 
founded, what do they ſave by it, but their Paper? For if 
we muſt go to look for theſe Propalitions befides the Time 
it takes up, the Chain of Reaſoning is thereby inter- 
rupted ; and if, to prevent this Confuſion, you are ſatisfied 
with an imperfect Remembrance of them, you accuſtom. 
yourſelf to Obſcurity, and to ſuppoſe that to be true, which 
you donot underſtand by ſufficient Evidence. If a Divine, 
inſtead of rehearſing the Words of a Text, ſhould only cite 
the Chapter and Verſe, and ſo purſue his Argument 
founded upon thoſe Words, he would ſhorten his * reſ- 
fions, but take up more Time, if his Quotation mult be ſook- 
ed for; which would be requiſite, unleſs all the Scripture 
were known by Heart. Do 
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I vo not here condemn the Algebraic Characters; for they 
are but few, and therefore eaſily learnt, and are abſolutely ne- 
Forin thoſe Kinds of Operations, we are obliged 
to uſe Characters which are as neceflary in Algebra, as 
Cyphers and Figures in common Arithmetic. When we are 
once well acquainted with a compound Idea, and have put its 
Parts — and duly together, in order to bring it into a 
Reaſoning, or repreſent it to ourſelves by a ſingle Act of 
the Mind, and to fee it at once, it is proper to expreſs it in 
the ſhorteſt Manner. The Obſcurity of the Laws of the 
Collifion of Bodies, and the Confuſion of the Proofs relating 
to them, ceaſes when, in demonſtrating them, we uſe Alge- 
braical Expreſſions ; and nothing ves better the Clear- 
neſs and Neceſſity of this Sort puree e. | 
Bur if we do not often recolle& the Things which 
thoſe Characters repreſent, we may inſenſibly get a Habit 
of a methodical Ranging of Words without Ideas. 

"Many indeed accuſe the Mathematicians of too much 
Brevity: and this not altogether groundleſs. In their 
Works you frequently meet with the Word T herefore : This 
Particle means, that what you read is a Conſequence of 
what you ſaw before; wherefore you look in the Lines im- 
mediately e the Principles of the Concluſion 
that follows them. But in vain; you muſt gueſs at them 
without the Aid of the leaſt Quotation to diſcover them. 
An Author who has conſidered his Subject throughly, and, 
having ranged his Ideas in his Mind, before he expreſſes 
them upon Paper, has made himſelf very familiar with 
them, and in writing them down, has carefully attended 
to them, and has nothing more at Heart, can he rightly 
ſuppoſe the ſame Preparations and Diſpofitions in his Rea- 
ders? Does an Author write only to inform thoſe that near- 
ly equal him in yin Vivacity, and Extent of Un- 
Jerffanding ? Is it allowable to deſpiſe all he thinks below 
him, to pleaſe himſelf in _ them know their Inferiority ; 
and obliging them to purchaſe the Light he affordsthem, 
by taking a world of Pains to obtain it? If the Mathematics be 
not very uſeful, it is not juſt to beſtow ſo much Time and At- 
tention upon it; if it be, they who have ſtudied it ought to 
render it eaſy to others. None of them will diſallow, but 
that we are not born only for the Mathematics: There are 
a great many Things that, without doubt, concern us more, 
both with reſpect to Body and Soul. But (ſay ſome) they 
furniſh us with the Key to Natural Knowledge, and by 
imparting a true Taſte of exact and clear Thi ing, they 
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ſecure and facilitate our Improvement both in Morality and 
Divinity. I allow this, but demand withal when a Man 
has acquired that rp from it, whether he ought 
to ſpend almoſt all his Life Time in providing himſelf with 
the Means proper to bring him to theſe Advantages? I 
ask again, whether the Aſſiſtance of the Mathematics 
towards clear, juſt, and extenſive Thinking, regards only 
Men of the firſt Rank in Genius, who have leaſt Occafion 
for it, or thoſe of a moderate Share of Parts, whoſe Nature 
requires more to be perfected by it. If ſo, it ought to 
be propoſed to them in a Manner proportioned to their 
Talents, and not with an obſcure Brevity, that diſpirits, 
retards, and oppreſſes them; and. is therefore fitter to bear 
them down, than to fortify and raiſe them; this is a Truth, 
whereof there are but too many Inſtances. 1 
Ir, in a Work of Natural or Moral Philoſophy you ſhould 
pak, as faſt as Mathematicians do from a Principle to 
nſequences that are not deduced from it, but by the Help 
of ſeveral others, for which you rely on the Sagacity of 
your Reader, who ſhould not have Cauſe to complain of 
this Obſcurity ? yet theſe are Matters far more eaſy to be 
underſtood. Will a Pleader be allowed to reaſon upon 
Laws which he does not alledge, or of which he does not 
youchſafe to cite the Number or Place? When a Preacher, 
who conceals Part of his Principles and Proofs, is not un- 
derſtood by his Auditors, has he reaſon to deſpiſe them 
as Men of a mean Underſtanding, and not worthy of his 
Regard? They who pleaſe themſelves in ſpeaking thus 
by Nair and look upon thoſe as ignorant, who do not 
immediately apprehend them, do not rightly conſider the 
Wrong they do to themſelves; for if they, that do not ea ſily 
underſtand them, are to be accounted void of Senſe, them- 
ſelves will be but juſt ſuperior to ſuch as have none at 
all. 8 | | | hp 1 = 
z. ALL Repetitions are not ſuperfluous or long to a 
Fault; it is of ar Uſe to Er W b ca 
different Faces, whereby it is render'd more familiar and 
ſerviceable to us. | Re 
4. Tut net is likewiſe a Brevity more deceiving than 
the former; when, haſtening to an End, we do Thin 
ſuperficially. This Defe& is Requeat in the Schools; when 
a Courſe of Study begins to grow more prolix than 
uſual, a Cry is made againſt the Length of it, tho" 
it contains nothing that is needleſs. On the contrary, a 
Tutor or Profeſſor is praiſed and admired, who makes his 
Scholars Philoſophers, Divines and Lawyers, Cc. and all this 
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by Means of ſome abridg'd Syſtems to which he confines 
himſelf. But what are theſe Syſtems? Meer Skeletons, 
and imperfect ones too; they are a Sort of Dictionaries, 
that, at moſt, explain only the Language that is current in the 
Sciences. Theſe Syſtems do not give you the full Expli- 
cation, but only the Titles and Heads of the Subjects that 
ſhould have been cleared and in every Particular laid open 
and explained, by thoſe who would deſerve the Name of 
Philoſophers or Divines. It muſt be owned, that great 
Illuſions have rat's in this Subject, and it is a Kind 
of Quack-Tricks, to give out for a Courſe of Natural Philo- 
ſophy, what a Man might have an exact Knowledge of 
without being a whit the better Naturaliſt. 

WEN * has read a methodical Heap of Defini- 
tions, Diviſions, and Subdiviſions, in which he is told, 
for inſtance, that Motion is the Tran/lation of a Body from 
one Term to another, or a ſucceſſive Application, &c. that 
it is divided, with Reſpect to its Quantity, into vigorous 
and weak; with reſpett to its Determination, into Right 
and Curve, direct, reflected, interrupted, ſimple and com- 
pound. When he has, at the ſame Time, learnt the Defini- 
tions and Diviſions of Qualities, when he has ſaid, that 
Heat confiſts in a promiſcuous Motion of Particles, and is 
diſtinguiſhed into actual and virtual, &c, He will haveby 
Heart all theſe, and many more general Notions of the 
ſame Kind, without being able to account for the leaſt Phe- 
nomenon, or to comprehend an Account of it from better 
Hands, if it be any t 1 Let a Student of Phi- 
loſophy, that knows his Tutor's Compendium mighty well, 
enter a Laboratory, and be examined about the Nature of 
the Operations he is ſhewed, the Cauſes, and Manner, in which 
they produce their Effects; put into his Hands the ordinary 
Looking-Glaſſes and other Mirrours, make him obſerve 
the Beauty of the Colours caſt upon Objects by a Priſm, 
their Conſequences and Variations; this great Talker and 
Pretender of the Schools, will not only have nothing to ſay, 
but the Matter and Method of his Learning have not 
enlarged his Mind enough, to make him comprehend 
the ſolid Explications, which true Naturaliſts give of 
_ theſe Particulars. It is the ſame in all other Caſes of this 
Kind; after a Student has finiſhed his Courſes in the 
Schools with the Approbation and Applauſe of the Maſter, 
and now thinks himſelf more than half a Doctor, he does 
not know any thing at all of the Workings of Nature, Why 
has he been ſhewn the Surface, without letting him into 


the Bottom of it? Why, ſay ſome, the Method o 8 
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muſt be ſhortened. But this is a great Miſtake; it is pre- 
tending to inſtruct, without conveying any real Knowledge. 
Itis a melancholy Thing, that they who have Courage e- 
nough to undertake the Remedying of theſe Faults, inſtead 
of being aſſiſted in their Cares and Labours, find many 
Obſtacles to ſurmount, that are thrown in their Way, even 
by thoſe, from whom they ought to expect it leaſt ot all(r) 
We have not learnt this, ſay they «ho are in great Stations, 
ewe find it aifficult to underſtand it ourſetves, ana how ſhall 
goung Perſons be able ro conceive it? Their Teacher ought 
to couſiaer, that inſtead of vainly enteavouring to raiſe 
them up to his Sphere, it is his Duty to ſtoop 40wn to rheirs. 
Young Men, naturally averſe to Labour, and ignorant of 
their ttue Intereſts, hearing grave Men thus feaſon, think 
they uw juſtly refuſe their Attention to what is moſt 
worthy of it. But if they, who are advanced in Years, and 
fixed in Employments, do not care to learn, and Youth 
muſt not be fatigued with too nice and difficult Leſſons, 
when will Mankind be wiſer? Shall we have only a few 
Scores of Perſons in the World, who know how to read 
the great and admirable Book of Nature; and - ſhall 
the Reſt of Mankind be condemned to ſee only with corpo- 
real Eyes, arid confined to uſe their outward Senſes on- 
y and be like the brute Creatures, as to any Satisfaction () 
they may have in the Objects that ſurround us, and in the 
Structure of them? When a Perſon of a low Degree of 
Underſtanding, has once filled his Memory with a Syſtem 


thus abridg'd and ſuperficial, he thinks he knows every 


Thing; becauſe he ſees nothing beyond it, and he imagines 
he has maſter'd a Science, when he has got a — 
in each of the Subjects it includes: And then judging e 
his Ability by the little Time he has taken to compaſs this 
Knowledge, his Vanity ſoon ſwells up to the Meaſure of his 
Ionorance. | | 
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(r) Dolendum fant eſt, per maleyolorum Calumnias, præ- 
claros hominum conatus, ſpectatamque induſtriam, mayno rei 
litterariæ detrimento diſtineri, Huetius. 

(5) There are in ſome deep Mines, a Number of Wretches, who 
ate born and dye there, without ever enjoying a Glimpſe ot the 
Sun. Their Condition is like that of theſe un abe People, whd 
are ignorant of Nature; the Order and Courſe of theſe great 
Globes, that roll over their Heads; to whom the greateſt Beau- 
ties of Heaven are unknown, and who haye not Lizht enough to 


enjoy the Univerſe, Hiſt. de l. Ac. 17 12. þ. 108. 
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LE I a lazy Doctor hug himſelf in his Fortune, Rank, 
and Title; this may be allowed him, without any great 
Detriment to Mankind; perhaps, were he more active, he 
- would put all Things into Confuſion: but if he doth not 


regret to appear ignorant in his own Eyes, let him not 


fret at others Endeavours to. know more ; we ſhall leave 
him in quiet Poſſeſſion of the Repoſe he is in love with; 
lethim not envy others the Pleaſure they findin their own 
Labours. ()) _ 

'5. TRERE is alſo a miſtaken Brevity, that conſiſts in 


ſaying a few Things, in a Time that would be ſufficient to 


ſay a great deal more; and this pretended Brevity often 
impoſes upon us. We object to the Length of a Pleading, 
but the Advocate, to juſtify himſelf, anſwers,” that of — 
four Points, on which he was to treat, he had only dif- 
atched the firſt, and made but three Reflexions upon the 
Fond : now this is the very Thing he is juſtly blamed for. 
It would be wrong to reproach him with his Exactneſs, to 
which he is Ole by all the Ties of Intereſt, Honour, 
and Conſcience; but his Length is inexcuſable, in not an- 
ſwering thoſe Engagements within a Time, that might have 
been ſufficient. What he alledges to n for his 
Fault, proves it upon, and condemns him for it, 
6. SoME TIMES, for Brevity's Sake, we heap toge- 
ther Idea's, Reaſons, and Explications, one os another, 
in the ſame Period; without enlarging our Subject in the 
leaſt... Brevity is defective, when it offends againſt Per- 


ſpicuity. . 7 
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| 0s Tædio Jaboris ad vilitatem ſui compelluntur ignavi, Curtiu 
Lib, V, Cab. 9. ee ee ee e e a 2266 | 
Laudum tuarum hc eft vel maxima, quod non ſolum quod 


opus eſſet diceres ; ſed etiam quod non opus eſſet non diceres Ty 


Cic de Orat, Lib. II. 
Edidi ut me temporis anguſtiz coegerunt, ſcitum eſt enim cau · 
ſam conferre in tempus, cum afferre plura ſi cupias, non quxas. 
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CHAP. III 
The Means to approach to a compleat Know 5 
| ledge. 


rr of Knowledge 
"2 would be the Maſter-piece of In what Senſe 
Method, if it could bring us we ſeth after 
D cdcoit; but the Shortneſs of i. 
Life, and the Narrownels + 
of our Faculties, cut off the oe of at- 


taining it. Yet, if it cannot put us in Poſſeſſion of this 


t End, it may carry us nearer to it; and, ſetting us in 

15 ht Path, furt 27 Advances with all poſſible Speed. 
II. T n x Objects of our Studies are either 

neceſſary or contingent : I call thoſe neceflary Hou we find 
that do not vary at all, and are always ſuch it in neceſſary 
as our Idea's repreſent them to us. Thus a Objects 
Circle is nece{farily a Circle ; its Nature and  _, v 
Properties can be no other. So likewiſe are all Figures 
and Numbers; inſomuch that to know them, we need 
only be attentive to the Ideas we have of them. If we 
will not ſuffer any Thing to eſcape us in this Kind of Ob- 
jects, we muſt begin with the moſt general Ideas, and 
proceed by Degrees to the Diviſions and Subdiviſions, that 
are gradually more determinate, and ſee, that the Parts of 


theſe Diviſions and Subdiviſions be contradictory; that 
nothing be omitted; and that the Species, into which we 


diſtribute a general Idea, when, taken together, may not 
have leſs Extent than their Genus. Thus I would divide 


a Line into Right, and not Right, or Curve. The Lines 
we compare together, either keep always, when you lengthen 


them, the fame Diſtance, or they approach to one ano- 


ther, and tend to an Union. When they join, they en- 
cloſe a Space —_ Space at all, A Space is inclos'd./ 


within three Lines, or more, Cc. Thus When you go on 


_ by Step, you; paſs from the Genus to the Species, 
wit 1 | 


out omitting any One of them. 

III. Bu There two Precautions are ve- wt 
ay! Firſt, to make an exact Diviſion, Frerautions in 
one Part muſt be Poſitive, and the other ſabdidimg 
Negative; and to ſubdivide, into new Spe- 
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cies, the Negative Term, (which only declares what one 
Part of the Diviſion is not, without telling what it is,) it 
is neceſſary to change its Name from Negative to Poſiti ve: 
We ought therefore to take Care, in making this Change, 
that we do not meddle with the Extent of this Term, but 
leave it all entire. The Neglect of this Rule, will lead 
into Miſtakes; if, for Inſtance, we change the Name of a 
Curve, or Higure not Rectilinear, into that of Circie; or 
divide the Curve Eigures that are not circular, only into 
three Kinds, the Ellipſis, Hyperbola, and Parabola. 

IV. Secondly, Ar rx deſcending from the 
We muſt di- firſt and moſt univerſal Genus, through the 
flinouiſh "the whole Scale of its Species, and expreſſing 
Knowledce of each by Names that are clear, and not equi- 
Principlesfrom- vocal; we muſt not fancy to have therefore 
that of Conſe- an exact Knowledge of every one of the 


Fences, © Species, and of the whole Extent of their 
Properties; much leſs of the total Reſult of 
their Re s and Combinations. All that we can rea- 


—_ pire to, is to maſter the Principles, that will lead 
us by Degrees to this Diſcovery ; or enable us to compre- 
hend, what a lucky Chance may unfold to us. Theſe Prin- 
ciples, which we comprehend, without knowing all that is 
deducible from them, and on which depends the Know- 
lo" all that the Subject contains, may be obtain'd, if 
we form a juſt Idea of the Production of a Thing, and know 
bow to repreſent it to ourſelves. ' For, fince all that a 
Thing is, and all it contains, was form'd in the Time 
when its Cauſes produc'd it ; ſince, I ſay, the Generation 
bol it gave it all it has, He who forms to himſelf a juſt Idea 
of the Generation and Production of a Thing, knows the 
Principle of each of its Properties; and in applying this 
_—_— to each Property, he will eaſily find 2 R anner 
of its Production, and the Neceſſity of it. | 
You FRAT V. To know the Birth and Production of 
How "the Na- a Thing, you muft at firſt ſuppoſe it not 
ture of a Thing to be at all, and then conſider 1 67 muſt ne- 
manifeſts it. ceſſarily happen to fetch it into Being: Thus, 
elk. - I.! ſuppoſe two Lines lying cloſe together; 
Now, that they may form an Angle, one End of the upper 
Line muſt reſt upon the lower, and the other remove from 
it; and if the ſame End of the removing Line reſts on 
a Point diſtant from the two Extremities of the lower, 
there will be two Angles produced. The rifing Line that 
forms them, inclines at firſt more on one Side than the 
other; this Difference of Inclination gradually decreaſing, 
ceaſes when the two Anglescome to be equal, but appears 
| | -25/2 wall on9; ee Dy 2:23 : Tl 
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gain, as the ſame Line continues moving the Faris Wa „ 
120 forming ſucceſſively the two E ſtill aunt 
one, and proportionably enlarging the other, © 
I I am perſuaded, that the Skill of making any conſidera- 
ble Progreſs towards compleat Knowledge, contiſts chiefly 
in ſtudiouſſy improving the Ideas of the Fel Production of 
Things, and in a Readineſs to apply their Generation to 
* nerat | 


their Properties. 
20 Fig. 1. 
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* * Fig. 1, you ſee the two Lines that are to form the 
ngles. 3 , 
N 4 They are join'd, without any Interval. | | 
3. The Extremity à begins to be elevated, and to make 
the Angles , 46 l... | 
4. The Angles come to an Equality. | 
5. They are again unequal, and c 4 encreaſes in 
Quantity juſt as much as 464 decreaſes. 
To know all the Engagements which Men enter into, 
when they unite in Society, we conſider every one of them 
firſt ſeparately, and in no Alliance or Commerce. In this 
State, they have a ſovereign Maſter, their Creator, who 
certainly requires, that they ſhould. live worthy of the Na- 
ture they have receiv'd from him; and fince they are his 
Workmanſhip,: to take Care of themſelves, their Lives, 
which they Pold of him, and improve their Faculties 
for the Ute they were given; for he did not deſign mY 
ſhould be left uncultivated, having endowed them with 
Y 3 Qualities 
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Qualities capable to be made more perfect. He like. 
wile will be the Object of their Care and Attention, and 
be known, admir'd, and glorify'd by them. Nothing 
is better, more ſuitable, , more worthy of God and Man. 
All theſe Engagements every, Man enters into as ſoon as he 
is born. has alſo granted them all the good Things 
of the Earth, for their Uſe and Pleaſure: But fince all 
have this Right equally from him, tis evident, that it was 
not given to, and cannot be uſed by any, to the Excluſion 
of another. N 
To ſatisfy all theſe natural Obligations, it is abſolutely 
neceflary for them to enter into Society, and help one ano- 
ther: It is a Mark whereby Men are diſtinguiſh'd from 
Brutes, that they can form reaſonable and laiting Societies, 
and, by Conſequence; their Obligation of living conformable 
to their Nature, _ them to unite with others. Soli- 
tude and a ſavage Life, make Men brutiſh ; whereas Con- 
verſation, and a civil Intercourſe of Men with one another, 
enlivens, regulates, and enlarges the Mind, and enriches 
it with a greater Number of Notions. Unleſs they unite 
by Compacts, and live under Maſters, Protectors and Gua- 
ranties of Treaties, they cannot peaceably enjoy the Goods 
of the Earth, which God did not give 1 as Occaſions 
of Hatred and Deſtruction. Many other Reaſons are ad- 
ded to theſe by Civihans, to prove that Men are in a Man- 
ner forc'd to form themſelves into Societies, and ſubmit to 
| Laws and Sovereigns. 

Wx enquire next, what thoſe Laws are, which it is ne- 
ceſſary to agree upon, to ſecure Peace and Safety; to pro- 
cure us thoſe Happineſſes which Solitude can give no No- 
tion of, and to put us in à Condition of better — in 
the Endeavours of improving our Talents. In purſuing 
theſe Ideas, we fee the Riſe of Societies, and of the En- 
gagements Men thereby enter into. 5 

* Wu N oe Cn 4 77 
How we know and Properties we ſtudy, are not form” 
continzent Ob- our Ideas, but, on che — we S 
FF. Ideas upon them: The Method 
that leads us to the Knowledge of them, is 


ſomething different. Here our firſt Leflbns fiuſt be taken 


from the Impreſſions Objects make upon the Senſes. As 
theſe Objeds : are numerous, we muſt es them by De- 


Trees, and conſider them one after another; and, left the 
ultitude of them ſhould entangle us, we muſt reduce 


them to ſome Kind of Unity. To this End, we muſt 
take Notice what two 9 have in common with one 
another, and what a third Thing has in common with theſe 
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two, and ſo on. Thus all the Ob; that eneompa {s us 
may be brought into a few Claſſes boſs which agree and 
reſemble one another but in a few reſpects, will compoſe 
the firſt Genus's, or moſt general Claſſes; and thoſe Ge- 
nus's which contain very different Subjects, will be/diftri- 
buted into feveral Species, one after another; always ob- 
ſerving, that thoſe Species, which are the higheit and 
neareſt to the Genus, ſhould be compos'd of Genus's leſs 
reſembling each other, than the lower Species that are more 
remote ftom the Genus. Deſeending thus, you will al- 
ways approach to an Uniformity. By this Method, you 
may in Time, arrive at ſome Fulneſs ot Knowledge, ac- 
— . with Order; but it will only clear up the Out- 

e 1 9 4140 352 f "4 4 
As this Pifiribution of many Beings intofew Claſſes, is 
only made for 'Convenience, you may _— them, as 
the Obſervations of new Species increaſe. Thus, after 
having made a Claſs of Plants that have Flowers, and ano- 
ther ot thoſe that bear Grains, you muſt then form a third 
of ſuch as produce bot. 

VII. To know them thoroughly, yon 
muſt find a Way to reſolve their Compoſition. Chymical» A- 
This is done by the chymical Analyſis; and Paty/rs. | 
fince the Principles that ariſe from the firſt 
Analyſes are themſelves compounded, you mult i 
the firſt by the fecond ; and when, by theſe Repetitions, 
you are come to what the Senſes may obſerve as moltfimple 
and minute, you may then venture at ſome Conjectures 
about the Nature of the {till minuter Particles,” which con- 
ſtirute theſe ſmalleſt and ſimpleſt Principles, pereeiveable 
by the Senſes. To make good theſe Conjectures, you muſt 
combine theſe Principles, and try ſeveral Experiments up- 
on them, attending to all the Varieties and Effects that re- 
ſult from them. Daa aT ene T l * 

Fo Inſtance, I diſtill a Plant; I extract from it, 1. 
Water: z. a more ſubtle, light, and penetrating Liquor, 
than Water, which I call $77it: 3. Another Liquor, 
more denſe and inflammable, which I call Oy or Sulphur : 
4. Some rigid Parts, which the Water eafily diflolyes, to 
which I give the Name of Salt: And 5. a groſs Re- 
mainder, which does not diſſolve in Water, which receives 
the Name of Earth. Then purſuing theſe Analyſes far- 
ther, I find, that the Spirits are compounded of Volatil-' 


Salts, floating in a little Water, and ſometimes mix'd with 


ſome ſulphureous Parts, extreamly attenuated. By. the 
Repetition of the Analyſes, I find again, that Oy! itſelf is 
entirely reducible into 2 ater: Now, to diſtin- 
14 guiſh 
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guiſh the watry and earthy Parts, from the oily or ſulphu- 
reous, I venture to gueſs at the Conſtitution of the oily 
Molecules, and readily perceive, that they are of a Shape 
proper ro faſten and attach one to another; and when] 
run over the Effects of Oyls, they all verify this Conjecture, 
And knowing, that rough Surfaces are more proper to 
unite and adhere to one another, than ſmooth and poliſh'd 
ones, and of leſs Roughneſs and Inequality ; I conceive, 
that the Activity of Fire may off theſe little Points, 
which renders the Parts rough and unctuous. But J ſee 
likewiſe, that if the Fire may raiſe and carry them away 
through the Pores of the Veſſels, it may alſo reſtore them: 
I therefore try to endue with Sulphur, y Fire, what had 
none before. For this Purpoſe, I pitch upon Mercury, 
that does not ſeem to me to be oily, and whoſe ſolid Tex- 
ture may eaſily retain what it receives of the Fire; I find 
Means to fix it by Fire, and, by Conſequence, to bind its 
Parts, and then to reſtore its Liquidity to it, in making it 
loſe thoſe Parts that cemented it, 111 | 
VIII. Bur in ufing this Analyſis, or in 
How this may endeavouring, by ſuch-like Operations, to 
2 done 2 4 2 n beware of 
ure Feumda- judicing Certainty: J s mult be 
— lleem d as Conjectures, — 0s embraced 
as Truths, till they be firſt demonſtrated. They may paſs 
for demonſtrated, when, after having ſaid, F my Conjecture 
be true, ſuch or ſuch an Effeft will, or will not, neceſſarily 
follow, you find that Experience agrees with | theſe (t) 
Conſequences. | | 24::4 i Age 
To come at this r ,you muſt uſe Precaution, 
and take Time. Neither of theſe Iwo mightily agree with 
the Impatience of our Mind; we are more hood þ +: great 
Number of Probabilities, than of a few Certainties; and 
to juſtify this Fondneſs, we endeavour to prove and lay it 
down fora Rule, that the Mind of Man cannot go beyond 
meer Probability, and that therefore we ought to be con- 
tent with it. as e ee { 
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(% A Reafoning, thob very probable, yet can prave nothing, 
unleſs it be ſupported by rad; carefully obſery d; for in Phyli- 


cal Matters ye are ſo little clear- ſighied, that we often deceive 
ourſelves, when we think we are well fortify'd with Facts and 
- Reaſons, The molt plauſible Reaſonings are liable to be over- 

turned by ſome Fad HOP TIGQUSL 
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ALIVYETV Imagination eafily forms ingenious Con- 
jectures, it propoſes them in an agrecable Manner; Men 
receive them with Pleaſure and Applauſe. Time, and a 
more exact Inquiry lay open the Defects of theſe Conje- 
ctures, and inform us, that they want Solidity. Upon this, 
an Author endeavours to comfort himſelf in a Perſ 
that the Thoughts of others are not more juſt than his 
owns to the confuting and diſcrediting of which, he takes 
a dealof Pains, that would often be better beſtowed in ad- 
ding Strength to them. It is thus that Men traverſe one 
another in the Road of Truth, and mutually prevent their 
attaining to any Degree of Certainty, - | ., 5 
NATURAL Philoſophy is now in its Birth: In the 
Ages before the laſt it was hardly known at all. Whence 
was this? Why, Ariſtotle knew nothing of Nature, and 
Men were e to —— —2 al that could be 
known. To promote the ri Study of Nature to any 
Purpoſe, they muſt endeavour to diſcover what is yet — 
known 3 and, by Conſequence, take Care of imagining, 
they know, what they are as yet ignorant of. But then, we 
muſt caſt no Obſtacle in the Way of a fair Progreſs, nor 
fatter our own Levity and Idleneſs with a Fancy, that the 
Mind of Man cannot diſcover, what it might very well, 
2 due and ſufficient Care were employ d. The 
leaſure we taſte in believing our Conjectures true, and 
the agrecable Eaſe we ſind in repreſenting Things to our- 
ſelves in comely Order, regularly fram'd, and diſtributed 
into general and ſpecial Kinds; this Pleaſure impoſes upon 
us, and draws us on to ſuppoſe, that Things are really ſuch 
as we imagine them to be. By this Means, we love to ſigure 
to ourſelves a ſmall Number of Elements, and to conceive 
them to be more ſimple, and much more uniform among 
themſelves, than they really are. For many Ages pait 
Men were viſionaty enough to imagine, that à Sphere of 
inviſible Fire ſurrounded the Air; a Sphere, which they, 
would not have thought on, but from the Pleaſure of puts, 
ing their Ideas in Order; for, ſeeing Water ſurrounds the 
Earth, and ig again encompaſs' d wich the Air, it was 
taken for granted, that Fire muſt likewiſe pony the 
Air, They ſuppos'd alſd, that every Planet deſcrib'd a 
perfect Circle. - This Hypotheſis was founded on the Re- 
gularity of that K ind ion, and the Eaſe of imitating 
it. But to ſave the Inequality of Appearances, how many 
Circles and Machines did not Men put together? And yet 


all theſe: Machines were not ſufficient. 


* 


Wx conceive with more Eaſe; what is regular, and re- 


meruber it much beet. Order plealeq on Nis Account 
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falt other, © Objeftshave ſeveral Faces, and every Thing 
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and. becauſe it is a Character of what is beautiful and fine. 
Now, fince an infinite Intelligence, the ſupreme Author of 
all Things, could make an infinite Number of Arrange. 
ments, different from thoſe we are capable of conceiving, 
we muſt firſt apply ourſelves to ſtudy his Works; and it is 
only after knowing them, that it is proper to ſearch for 
what is beautiful. Nothing can be more ridiculous than 
this 'Reaſoning on ſeveral Occafions. God has made 
Things in Order, therefore he has made them ſuch as I 
am d to imagine them. We ſhall find however, if 
we think well of it, that this is the Source of numberleſ 


Chimera's, which we very ſeriouſly vent. In Divinity, as 
well as in Phyſicks, we imagine certain Syſtems; we give 


zurſelves up to "the Pleaſure of adjuſting the ſeveral Parts 
them; and when they have once taken Poſſeſſion in our 

Mind, we force the Phenomena of Nature to agree to o 
and the Paſſages of Scripture to ſuit the other. Instead d 
— rm. what God has done and ſaid, we ſuppoſe he hat 
done and ſaid precifely, what we have ſome Intereſt to be- 
lieve he has. Wt ara be e eee 
* IX. Tuo the Mind ought ever to be 
Aﬀefation of carrying on its Searches towards this Pleni- 
Pullneſs of - tudeof Knowledge, yet ſome Care mult be 
Knowledge, is taken not to affect it on every Occafion : It 
faulty, is highly neceſſary to know how to adapt 
Matters to the Circumſtances of Time, and 


ol the Audience: A Man often does not inſtruct, becauſe 


he will ſay all; and to leave nothing unſaid, he touches 
each Article ſo lightly, that they are not clearly underſtood, 
and his Hearers have not Time to comprehend diſtincty 
what he ſays,” nor Power to retain'it. He that pronounces 
#Diſconrſe, ought to have much more at Heart to 

and'finiſh each Part of it, than to exhauſt his Subject; one 


may be done, the other is often impoſſible ; one Article 


exattly explain d, and judiciouſly enlarg d upon, ever pro- 
duces its Effect; © whereas the nating of too many — 
Time, and flightly touching upon each, frequently lea ves 
rio Impreffion on the Heart, for Idea in the Underſtand: 


55 X. Ir is a good Rule in this Cäſe, ta 
We” muſt con- join che Reviewing of others to our own. 


and ho . j ng contains a great Number of Attri- 
1 butes and Properties. One Man therefore 
looks upon an Object on ſome one Side, and maſters it on 
thatfSide ; and another fixes his Attention on another Face 
of it: Thus it is with a Third, and a Fourth. W 
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only one Part; but they, all together ma eive. 
Whole. It is likewiſe, a wr Proof MA N 
the Mark, when, without having confert d together, 
conſulted the ſame Maſter, many have, each by mtl 
thought r 9 OPENERS; 55 
THE t of Advice is prov! every Day's Expe- 
nence; we pay dearly for the . Pleaſure n no 
Perſon, and daing all Things by our private Impulſe,; but 
we may be ſenfibie every Moment of the Fruit to be reap'd 
of confleing others, if we are willing to ſec, examine, and 
follow,it : But the ſame Experience alſo tells us, that wg 
ue loth to do it ; it 1590 troubleſome, and we avoid. itz; 
Ir is of the laſt Im e to get rid, of chis Ape 
on let us ſeeł its 9 in order to ſap the Foundation 
ef it. The Wee Advice, gives us an ad vanta- 
zious Idea of ourſelyes; for in comparing ourſelves with 
others, it pleaſes us tu find we excell ; we flatter our 
{elves that we exceſl, when our Thoughts appear to us pre- 
ferable to theirs, the contrary, an Advice that corrects, 
or inſtructs us, reminds us of our Imperfection, and the Su- 
periority of him who. gives it. But that we take it 
caſily and c! r et us allow that we are diſeaſed ; 
that we are born and live full of Imperfections; and we 
ſhall be ee eee t will cure us, and 
thoſe Aids that may conduce to deliver us from our Im- 
perfection. It is far. more ſhameful: to have Defects, and 
not to know them, than to take Notice of them ſo as to 
rid of them. How can he be a reaſonable Man, who takes 
it ill that another ſhould tell him of a Diforder, which he 
does not guard againſt himſelf? Wiſe and ſincere Friends 
are the moſt valuable Treaſures; but no Man is worthy 
to 71 them, but in Proportion as he is, willing to be 
T ow 42.6 clint} | 
TI Am not 775 that a Man of low Und i 
full of his own Merit, ſhould find it painful to receive A 
vice: He is conſin d to a narrow Circle, in which he ap- 
lauds himſelf; He is oblig d to make Iſe of fo great a 
truggle, to ſee any Thing beyond it, that he perſuades 
Umfelf with extreme Delight, there is nothing out of his 
Circle worth obſerving : You give him great Trouble when 
jou endeayour to reſcue him From ſo. Dazling a Prejudice. 
ut that a Man of more elevated Senſe, 4 iews, 
and who loves every Day to ſee new Objects; who, by long 
Experience, is convinc'd, that every Year diſcovers ſome 
Things, which he never had the Attention to remark be- 
fore; that, I ſay, a Man of Reaſon ſhould take it ill to 
be inform'd, and invited to place himſelf in a new Point of 


View ; 
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View; this is what we could not believe, did not Experi. 
ence put it beyond Diſpute. Can the Vanity, the Fancy of 
owing all to one's ſelf, and as little as Tale to another, 
pervert to ſuch a Degree the Mind of a Man, that is a L 

of Knowledge, and a Maſter of Reaſoning ? * 

Wx we entertain a due Love for Truth, we 
love thoſe that ſeek after it, and are pleas d when they find 
it. A Man, whaſe Heart is thus diſpos d, loves all that 
would adviſe and aſſiſt him, by communicating any Light 
to, or delivering him from any Miſtake; and how can we 
be uneaſy at the Excelling of thoſe we love, or wiſh them 
Ill, whom we receive Good from? How can we be dif. 
þ eas d at a Conqueſt, of which we Frags the Fruits? Hit. 


tes acquir d immortal Honour by his Care to improve 
imfelf by taking Advice, and arriv'd at the Merit of paſ: 
fing for an Oracle; whereas, if Vanity had fill'd his Hear, 
inſfead of the Love of Truth, he would have had to an- 
ſwer for Abundance of Miſtakes, his Diſciples might, in 
Imitation of his Obſtinacy, (u) have fallen into. 
- Som conclude, without Hefitation, when an Author 
thinks differently from them, that he thinks wrong ; and 
therefore refuſe their 'Attention to many Proofs, which they 
ought to embrace. N Man tinctur d with School-Diviniry, 
will call a plain Piece of Divinity, obſcure: This is a Fat 
I can teſti . ; | N 44 er 3 N ; e 
Tun Averfion we have to profit by Advice, is a Proof, 
that Vanitv has ſtifled the Love of Truth in the Hearts of 
Men; and yet it is but a miſtaken Vanity, fince, to pte. 
Terve the deceitful Pleaſure of Self-conceit, a Man expoſe; 
himſelf daily to the Contempt of others. Now, who ſhews 
more Weakneſs, Levity, an _— He that honeſtly and 
ingenuouſly owns his Miſtake, and forſakes it; or he whoſe 
Perverſeneſs is ſuch, that to have once given into a Senti- 
ment, is with him an invincible Reaſon never to abandon 
To be free from Error, to know all that is poſſible to he 
© Known, to owe all oup'Knoyledge to ourlelves, is 3 
RIS ne ms 114 112". 3 , ion 


* | 4 0 — 


Hane ern 14G \ eee ere 0 
-*(#) It is fit; that new and bold Thoughts ſhould be conteſted; 
they:ſtand or fall by it, and we ſhall know what to keep to, Hiſt, 
de i At. 17 10. f. 434. | Nenne 
(u) Non eſt levitas à cognito & damnato errore diſcedere; 
ie fatendum eſt: Aliud putavi, deceptis ſum. Hoc vero 
ſuperbæ Stultitiæ perſeyeraatia eſt: quod ſemel dixi, qualecungqut 
ft, Hxum raramque ſit. Non eſt turpe cum re mutare Conſiliuim. 
3 Sen. de Benef, lib, IV. c. 3% 
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fection above our Nature; ſo that if to be capable of high 
Attainments by one's on Strength and Light, attains, the; 
frll Degree of Merit; then to know how, and to be wil-, 
ling to improve by the Advice and Aſſiſtance of othets, is: 
intitled to the Second, which is not very diſtant from the 
firſt. Mone ri velle ac poſſe ſecumda Virtus. 
A Man that wants Docility, and ha tes Advice, ought 
to be afraid of putting a Cheat upon his Probity; For how 
is he an honeſt Man, who had rather his Errors ſhould pals, 
to 1 lateſt Poſterity, than ſee them remov'd by ſolid 
Reaſons * | vi" avs Dees” or ITE. 
Ir it be true, that it is more our Intereſt to reſcue our - 
ſelyes from an Evil, than others, every Man, who under- 
ſtands bis Intereſt, and has it at Heart; that is, every rea- 
ſonable Man, will have a greater Deſire to profit by Advice, 
than to give it: He will ever liſten to it out of Duty and In- 
77 0 will impart it only when his Duty requires 
1t OT him. N das += | | I 
ADvics is not always painful to us, we ſometimes 
court it with Paſſion. A Man, who never built, conſults an 
Architect, or Maſon. One, who is a Stranger to Agriculture, 
improves by the Directions of a Husbandman; but few care 
to be advis d in the Matter of their Profeſſion,” which they 
r e upon ; eſpecially by a Perſon that profeſſes 
the ſame, 2 
OssERVE with what an Air Painters and b 
give the Hearing to one another, when Counſel is offer d., 
A Phyſician had often rather bury his Patient, than find him 
cur d by another. Advice is uneaſy on a Point we know, and. 
etend to be skill'd in. Now, all Men pride themſelves in 
bein reaſonable Creatures; every one flatters himſelf, that 
he thinks apreeably. to good Senſe: He readily yields to 
others, in Memory, Penetration, and Vivacity; but will own ., 
no Superior in Exactneſs of Underſtanding (v. Let us 
know ourſelyes better, and remember, that we are born in Ig-- . 
norance, and have been bred up amid. Prejudices.. A lucky. 
Chance often diſcovers to this Man one Miſtake, to that 
another, and the next Day {till more to them both; ſo that 
he who will not inform and correct himſelf very often, is 
the Perſon only to be blam d: But he, that will not profit 
by the Light which is held out to him by another, is void. 
Excuſe in his Obſtinacy. 7 hen et —— 
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- (x) Turpiter fit, quod in ed ipſo peccet, cujus profitetur Scien- 
tiam. Cic. Iuſc. Queſt,” Lib. 11. enn —— 
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WIE obſerve, in all Profeſſions and Affairs, that when the 
DRY 8 over-ballances 571 1 and Avarice 
prevails over Vanity, we t by Advice, and draw an Ad- 
vantage from it, from i iouek ſoever it comes. Let us 
therefore love the Truth above all Things, and we ſhall re- 
ject nothing that may contribute to make it plain to us. 
Lx r us alſo conſider, that this falſe Delicacy, this unrea- 
ſonable Averſion to Advice, is a Relique of our Infancy. We 
contracted it in our Youth, as then commonly receiving it 
from a harſh and imperious, and, perhaps, ſevere Superior; 
and becauſe it turn d us, from the Amuſements of Pleaſure, 
to ſerious CO ch that were not to our Taſte. So that 
from a Cuftom of hating to be advis'd on theſe frivolous Ac- 
counts, we are childiſh nope to hate it in itſelf, and to re- 
ject it, whatever it be, and from what Quarter ſoever it 
comes. But let us, like Men of Reaſon, attending to proper 
Advice, procure ourſelves the Plcaſure of finding, that we 
are got above the State of Childhood. Moſt of the Faults we 
commit in Matters of Advice, are certainly the Remains 
of Childhood (5). When an Old Man ſeeks Applauſe un- 
der that Name, or indulges himſelf the Pleaſure of com- 
laining and EY if an Event does not anſwer his 
Peres, and the Counſels we give him; have we not Cauſe 
to ſay, that he relapſes into the Weakneſs of Childhood? 
SINE Advice is ſo uſeful, they that give it, ought to 
do it in that Manner, that they may not appear to have a 
View of doing Honour to themtelves by it. We may propoſe 
it to a Man under ſuch a Form, that it ſhould not ſeem fo 
much an Inſtruction of what he is ignorant of, as a Help 
to recollect what he already knows, and how he might ap- 
ply it to make a farther Progreſs. wh 1; abr 
'To adviſe in a ſerviceable Manner, for the Good of 
others, does not only require ſome Dexterity, but it is the 
Buſineſs of a truly honeft Man, who aims at nothing elſe but 
to benefit his Friend. It is freque made the Pretence, 
when ſome would give the Looſe to Vanity or ill Humour. 
We find many that are capable of receiving Good from Ad. 
2 a nen, e "Yicw 
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(5) Tenes utique memoria, quantum ſenſeris gaudium, cum 
prætexta poſita ſumpſiſti virilem togam, & in forum deductus es: 

majus exſpecta, cum 3 animum depoſueris, & te in viros 

Philoſophia tranſeripſerit, Adhuc enim non pueritia in nobis, ſed, 

quod eſt gravius, puerilitas remanet; & hoc quidem pejus eſt, 

quod auctoritatem habemus ſenum, vitia puerorum: nec puero- 

rum tantùm, ſed infantium, Ser, Ep, IV. 
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vice that is ſeaſon'd with Friendſhip; but there are but 
few, who will agree to the Juſtice of à Cenſure. 4 
Ir were to be wiſh'd, that Men of Learning, who have 
ot a Name, would not forget which Way they attain'd. it. 
—— Attention and r aye them a Jult- 
neſs of Thinking; and by this Means, BS have pleas d, 
and acquir'd the Eſteem of the Public. But doth Nis ex- 
empt them from being ſtill cireumſpect and conſulting with 
orig Taos ; or are they therefore to take themſelves for 
Oracles ” 139% 2 Fs ny” e x 
Fx w love to impart ſincere Adu ice. Moſt Men are back- 
ward to open their Hearts to others, even in Matters of 
Knowledge. What we know, we keep to ourſelves, or wait 
for ſome public Occaſion to let others into a Share of it. We 


Means 


Fear of informing others, were pardonable, it would only be 
in Men of the loweſt Claſs in Literature; who having th It 


others; or of young Students, who wait an Occaſion of pub- 
lick Diſpute, — — to Light, an Argument they found 
= _ rare Author, or that came by Chance into their 
inds ? | 
Charron delivers the following Rules to be | 
obſerved in giving good Advice. 1, Zo have Dela Sag. 13. 
a prudent Regard to Place and Time; for III. Ch. II. 
you muſt not be a Diſturber of a public Re- | 
Joycing, nor occaſion Saaneſi, ar hen it is a proper Seaſon to 
afford Help and Comfort. Crudelis in re adverſa objurgatio. 
Damnare eſt objurgare, cum auxilio eſt opus. 2. Net 70 4d- 
viſe or reprove in4itferently for all Faults. z. Not to 40 it be- 


fore Witneſſes : A young Man was ſo mortiſy d at a — 
9 
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of Pytha 
tarch thinks, that Alexander /{ew bis Friend Clitus for re. 
Prehenaing him before Company. 4. It ſhould be done With a 
careleſs Freedom amd Simplicity, without any particular Con- 
cern, or the leaſt notion. 5. You ſhould include yourſelf in 
the Number of the Faulty, and make Uſe of general Terms, 
6. You ſhould begin with commending, and end ith offering 
eur Service and Aſſiſtance ; this very much ſoftens the 
Keenneſs of a R „ and makes it go down more eaſily ; 
one might ſay, ſuch a Thing becomes you well, but ſuch 4 
Thing not altogether ſo well; there is a great deal of Dif- 
ference berween theſe To, one could never imagine they 
eded from the ſame Perſon. 7. The Fault ſhould be ex- 
preſs in Words below the —_—_— the Fault. 8. After 
the Atmonition is finiſh'd, you ſhouli not break off abruptly, 
but go on to entertain him with other pheaſant aud ordinary 
Converſation.  - 
Ix you attend to the Thoughts of this Author, more than 
his Language (which is not ſo conformable to our preſent 
Standard) we ſhall find, that he very well conſider'd this 
Matter: For Want of good Senſe or true Friendſhip, Ad- 
vice is apt to degenerate into Animoſities and Quarrels, as 
it is in one of the Scenes of the Miſanthrope. There are cet- 
tain Poſts in 1 that engage thoſe who are ad vanc'd to 
them, to cenſure the Vitious. Theſe Cenſures are a Kind 
of Chaſtiſement, beneath the Scourge and the Priſon ; and 
as they are defign'd'to mortify thoſe to whom they are ad- 
dreſs d, they who beſtow them, be they never ſo little diſpos'4 


to mortify others, and make them ſenfible of their Preemi- 


nence, will be apt, by practiſing theſe Cenſures, to loſe the 
Taſte of Politeneſs; and if an Expreſſion be not extreamly 
hard, it will appear to thoſe I ſpeak of, ſufficiently courte- 
ous and kind, provided it proceed out of their Mouths, © 


goras, that he went and hang d himſelf. And Ply 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of Different Methods, 


HO UG every Method, to deſerve the Name 
yl of Good, ought to lead us the ſhorteſt Way, to 
a ſound Knowledge of as many Things as 
21 poflible, and though theſe three Views be eſſen- 
tial to all Methods, and agree to them in this, 
yet do they often vary in other Reſpects, ſo that there are 
more than one Kind of Methods. | 
I. IT is certain, that a Method muſt vary Aethod ſhould 
according to the Nature of Subjects; and wary according 
that we ought not to treat of all 8 to the Subjects. 
in the ſame manner. Geometrical Truths 
would be leſs eaſy to be underſtood, and few Perſons could 
trace them, if propos'd in a continu'd Connection of com- 
mon Diſcourſe. It would require ſo many ſeparate and 
diſtinct Articles as there are Parts in a Demonſtration. On 
the other hand, a Point of Morality, explain'd by a Series 
of Definitions, Theorems, and Problems, that are demon- 


ſtrated one by one, would be an unneceſſary Exactneſs, 


which would but betray an affected Nicety, and confound, 
not only the common People, but many above their Rank. 
Matters of continual Uſe ought: to be treated in ſuch an 
Order as is moſt ſuitable to the uſual Forms. 52 
M. Terraſton remarks, in his Judicious Geometrician; 
That it is the Geometrical Spirit, not the Form, that 
ought to influence all Kinds of Compoſitions. : 
N Matters where the Language may become equi- 
vocal, Error will ſlide in ſo much the more eaſily, as the 
Parts of a Reaſoning are the more ſeparated and detach'd 
by Lemma's, Theorems, and Corollaries. This Multitude 
and Diverſity perplexes and diſtracts the Attention of the 
Mind. Perhaps, it would never have been introduc'd into 
the Mathematicks, but that its Parts were diſcover'd by 


little and little; it was eaſy to add a Corollary to a Pro- 
Poſition, and a Scholium to a Theorem, 


Vor. II. 2 LET 
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Lr Men attentively read, in the Metaphyſics of De cartes, 
the ſame Matter written in the Form of a Demonl ration, 
and afterwards reduced to a Geometrical Order; he will 
find it much eaſier to enter into his Thought by follow- 
ing him in his Meditation, than by taking what he ſays 
in Parts, in his ſeparate Theorems. And ſuppoſing, that 
he reaſon'd juſtly, we ſhould be more readily convinc'd 
of it by the firſt of theſe Methods; the Subtilty of the 
Other will always leave an Underſtanding that has the leaſt 
Diffidence, — ſome Apprehenſion. An Ambiguity 
may much eaſier ſlide in among thoſe Parts that lie thus 
looſe without Connection. | 

IAIS Great Man, after N 7 himſelf Leave 
to doubt, with the Scepticks, of all Things, has the Plea- 
ſure to recover himſelf out of this doubting State, and 
to be convinc'd that he thinks. That which thinks within 
him, he calls the Soul, of the Exiſtence of which he is 
aſſured; and he calls that Extenſion, of which he yetdoubts, 
Before he paſſes from this Aſſurance, he is willing to in- 
form- himſelf better about the Exiſtence -and the Nature 
of Thinking Beings ; and his Reliſh for this Method makes 
tim enquire into ſome Proofs-of the Exiſtence of God, 
the Strength of which has been conteſted, and which cer- 
tainly give room to Evaſions, and ſeem too abſtracted to 
be taken hold of by any Mind that is not extremely me- 
2 given: Vet ſince he makes the Certainty of 
the Exiſtence of Bodies to depend upon a Perſwaſion of 
the Exiſtence of God, he takes from us, by this Method, 
the Proofs we draw from the Exiſtence and Order of the 
Univerſe, to demonſtrate the Exiſtence of its Author. lt 
deems he was too much a Slave to this Method. 
Tu Manner, in which the Rules of Syllogiſms are 
is altogether inge- 
nious; it pleaſes by its Subtilty an Underſtanding that loves 
what puts it in Action: Vet true it is, that it embarraſles 
the Mind, and that theſe Citations of Axioms, Theorems, 
Cprollaries, fatigue the Underſtanding; and putting it to 
run from one Truth to another, in ſearching for the Proofs, 
the Propoſition is loſt out of Sight. A more ordinary 
Method might have made theſe very Proofs more con- 
ſpicuous, and eafier to be retained. uy YES) N 
M. de Fontenelle often gives us, in his Hiſtvry of the 
Os ny of Sciences, ſeveral Diſſertations, at have 
alt ide Force of the maſt Geometrical Demon 
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and, beſides many other Graces, a great Clearneſs; much 
, of which would be loſt, were you to break them into 


1 ſeparate Pieces, and cut them, as it were, into, Theorems 
2 = Corollaries, See, for Inſtance, the Tear 1702. Pp. 123, 
and 129. | & 460 FS 
5 A SYSTEM of Phyſicks, managed by Axioms, Defi- 
d nitions, Theorems, and Problems, would tire the Memory 
* of the Reader, by theſe broken Pieces and Varieties. 
it A SUBJECT may be handled by Definitions, Axioms, 
| and Lemma's, without imitating the Method of the Ma- 
y thematicians any, farther than the Skirts of it; and with- 
out imparting: to it any more Clearneſs. M. &Kohaxlt, for 
1 Example, is {til} clearer than M. Regss- if 164 £6164 
- To acquire the Knowledge of Things neceſſary to be 
4 known, ſuch as the Properties of Numbers and Figures, we 
« need only to conſult our Ideas, that infallibly repreſent them 
1 ſuch as they are. When we would know our ſelves, we m 
0 in good Earneſt confine our Thoughts within our ſelves; 
= be conſcious what we think and feel; and believe our 
# ſelves in what we are conſcious of, and feel: For it is 
* only Thought that feels and perceives it ſelf; and what 


] does not ſo, is not a Thought. On the contrary, to know 
n the Nature and Conſtitution of Bodies, we muſt go out 


1 of our ſelves, obſerve what paſſes, and be attentive to 
fg Experience. * 7 „ 
| I wILL not ar theſe Obſervations; I do not hete 
of undertake to preſcribe to Authors, or to regulate the Forms 
1 of compoſing in Morality, in Divinicy, e. I will not 
V ſo much as propoſe my Thoughts o_ it, as Doubts of- 
It fer'd to the Judgment of the Learned, whoſe Leiſure may 
be better employ'd, than to examine them, or to anſwer 
G II. IwiLL only remark, that commonly; This Methid 
Xl in the Schools, far from learning to vary 4 negiedied. 
8 their Method, according to the Variety of r & 
2 Subjects, they ſtudy, on the contrary, to ſubject the 
0 Mind to M $ that are too uniform, and they preſs 
8 the Obſervation of a Round of Precepts even to Super- 
rf ſtition. I uſe this metaphorical Expreſſion, as including 
n a very juſt Compariſon ; For, as the * de- 
; part from the Spirit of the Law, by a miſtaken; Attach- 
be ment to the Letter, ſo ſome likewiſe depart from what is 
e true and eſſential in Method, by a gtoſs Obſervation of 
n, certain Rules, that indeed do ſometimes: aſſiſt us to pro- 


& | e machodically, The great End of Method is t0.clear 
Sit 7 | A | 
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a Thing; to inſtruct ſolidly in many Things at once; and 
to avoid ſuperfluous Lengths, and, by Conſequence, Tau- 
tologies and Inconſiſtercies. Yet, if we be guided by 
certain Rules, and never depart from them, it often hap- 
pens, that we may talk a great deal, without ſaying or 
unfolding almoſt any Thing at all: And then again, the 
little we ſay is ſo perplexed, that we tire the Reader by 
idle Circuits of Diſcourſe, having neither Force nor Clear- 
neſs in them. 

WHEx-/ we have begun our Studies with Grammar, 
proceeded to Logic, and at laſt are come to Divinity, 
we think we find, in the Courſe of theſe Studies a Me- 
thod for the Explication of all Texts. We begin with a 
Grammatical Explication of Words: After this, we con- 
ſult Rhetoric, examine the Tropes and Figures; then we 
go into Philology, collecting what Hiſtory and the Read- 
ing of the Antients afford uſeful or curious, and launch 
out into Alluſions. This done, we ſcan the Words by a 
Logical Analyſis, that reduces each Word to a common 
Place, a Cauſe, an Effect, an Adjunct, &c. Ar laſt we 
come to the Things themſelves: And here having touched 
upon ſome Articles of politwe Divinity, we enlarge on 
Tome controverted Points, and conclude, with a few mo- 
ral Reflections. Nw x. * 

I own, we may draw ſome Aſſiſtance from all theſe 
Topicks, and improve by all theſe Helps; but it is not 
reaſonable to employ all of them upon all ſorts of Sub- 
Jets, much leſs always in this Order. The Words are 
often ſo clear, that without dwelling upon them, we 
ought to enter into the Nature of the Things they offer, 

en a Word is not equivocal, either by its own Perſpi- 
cuity, or - by its Situation in a Diſcourſe, abounding with 
Evidence, why ſhould you ſeek for Meanings in it, that 
do not offer themſelves, or fatigue the Hearer with Fan- 
taſms of your own raiſing, and then ſet your ſelf to de- 
ſtroy them? Conſtant Uſe ſometimes makes a figurative 
Expreſſion as intelligible and clear as the moſt ſimple : 
Cuſtom often has annexed to Words a Senſe very diffe- 
rent from that you would draw from their Etymology. 
Often, again, the Knowledge of the Thing it ſelf decides 
whether the Senſe be literal or figurative; and by Con- 
ſequence, the Explication of the Thing it ſelf ought then 
to go before the Reflections upon the Figure or Meta- 
-phor in which it is expreſſed. I have delivered elſewhere 
my Opinion on what is called, in the Schools, the Logical 
ar 6 nav 
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Analyſis; and what I have here remark'd, joined to ſome 
following Obſervations, will abundantly ſhew, that we 
row 0 give the Name of Method to that which de- 
roys it. On inn 
MEN of narrow Capacities value themſelves on the 
Command of an Art, that affords a Scholar, who is as 
heavy as his Maſter, a Method to fill up, without Dif- 
ficulty, and in a ſhort Time, a certain Number of Pages. 
But a Diſcourſe made up only of Pieces patch'd together, 
and borrow'd here and there, of ſome Remarks on the 
firſt or ſecond Words, of begging the Queſtion, Sup- 
poſitions, imperfe&t Proofs, and Citations, all apply 'd 
without either Choice, or Force, gives great Pain to Men 
of lon Senſe, as well as Scandal to Libertines, and 
Diſorder to a Perſon of an humble and tender Conſci- 
ence; who, finding nothing in it, that faſtens the At- 
tention, nothing that informs, or gives Noutiſhment to 
Piety, takes the Fault upon himſelf, and ſinks under ill- 
grounded Remorſes. Only the Superſtitious, who reckons 
a ſitting of two Hours as ſo much paid to God, and diſ- 
charg*d upon what he owes him, is over and above well 
ſatisfied with a Diſcourte, where he ſees nothing that 
obliges him to change any Thing in himſelf, and whoſe 
general Ideas and imperfect Proofs he eludes, when they 
tend to ſome Concluſions that are not agreeable to him. 
We teach Children the Rules of Grammar in Verſe; 
perhaps, it were better to teach them the ſame by Judg- 
ment: We likewiſe learn in Verſe the principal Events of 
Hiſtory ; this is really a Matter of Memory, and Verſes 
are a Relief to it. But to put in Verſe the Rules of A- 
rithmetick or Algebra, is the moſt ridiculous Way in the 
World: He who knows them very well by Heart, will 
yet practiſe them very ill; and he who knows the Senſe 
of them, will have no occaſion for the Aſſiſtance of Verſe 
to retain them. When we join Conſequences to Prin- 
ciples, we ſee clearly; when we ,purſue the Rules of 
emory, and go by Rote, we advance blind-folded ; we 
tie our ſelves to Signs and Words, that on many Oc- 
ow may be equivocal, and give room to Mif- 
takes. 4 a 
Ax Orator often propoſes chiefly to win the Heart, 
and thereby to gain upon the Underſtanding. Another, 
who delights in Demonſtrations; aims to come at the 
Heart, by firſt convincing 92 Underſtanding. The 1 * 
* 3 
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— Method of either will vary according to their De- 
. Hs | 

203 193 III. THERE are Books, which would not 
omiſum of be read ſo frequently, nor with ſo much Re- 
Order, liſh, were they written more methodically; all 
| they contain might then be known, at once 
or twice reading them; after which there would be no- 
thing new or entertaining in them, But it 'is nece 

there ſhould be both Brightneſs and ſolid Senſe in every 
Part of a Work, which needs not be beholden , for its 
Worth, to the manner of its Contrivance. | 
| | IV. ME of mean Parts are at a Loſs for 


Men of low. Variety: After they have begun, may be, ten 


8 Sermons with a ftroke of Hiſtory, they will 
* ; wi fetch all their Exordiums from thence, and 
begin their Complements ſo, as well as their 
Sermons. They muſt needs divide and ſubdivide the moſt 
ſimple Matters; and Queſtions, though never ſo clear in 
themſelves, will be propoſed in a Light, that will make 
five or ſix preliminary Remarks unavoidable; to come to 
the Senſe of them. Their Converſation will have the 
ſame Tone, with as many Prolixities and Repetitions 
as the Leſſons they dictate to their Scholars; ever plea- 
fant or dull, ever admiring or ready to contradict, as 
Humour or Cuſtom ſhall lead. They are always jejune 
or ſwelling on every Subject; Slaves to their Habits, and 
uncapable to accommodate themſelves to Circumſtances, 
If they have been Travellers, it will be enough that ſome 
idle Perſons have ſeemed à little pleaſed with the Ac- 
count of their Adventures, to make them relate al! over 
again. eternally, from one End to the other. You are 
recd to ſet out with them, whether you wilt or no 
and follow them all the Way, till they return, - + 
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Of the Order in which we [ſhould conduct our 
Thoughts, to improve in Knowledge. 


HEN a Subject is compounded, Tranſitions. 
TERRI to get an exact Knowledge 
of it, you muſt know its Parts, and the 
Connection of them. Now to form a 
juſt Idea of the Parts, it is neceſſary to 
tix the Attention 77 each ſeparately, and 

not to confound or diſtract the Mind by taking them all 
into one View. But in attending thus entirely to each 
ſingle Part, is it not to be feared we ſhould ſet too 
narrow Bounds to our Knowledge, and that many Things 
may eſcape our Enquiries? Method will provide againſt 
it; there is a certain Way of conſidering Things, whereby 
they are brought to our Eyes one after another; and the 
Underſtanding, when accuſtomed to it, is render'd juſt, 
as well as pregnant. | | | 

II. THERE is a Method to be obſerved, Three Me- 
whether we inſtru our ſelves or others, or Modi. 
would improve by the Inſtruction of others. * 
Theſe three Methods have ſome Agreement and Di- 
verſity. a | | di 

IL He that would have the Pleaſure of The Method 
informing himſelf upon any Queſtion, or of informing 
finds himſelf obliged to draw. all his Light ar Jelves. 
from himſelf, for want of Aſſiſtance on thjge 
Subjects he would know, ought to begin with a clear 
and exact ſtating of the Queſtion in all its Circumſtances, 
aud attend well to the Parts that compoſe it, in order to 
ſeparate and ſtudy each of them abſtratedly. In an at- 
DR Review of on. Parts 1 beg any oo 8 

le than the others, he mu in With N ur 

to diſcover the N ature of it, eſpecially if he ſuſpects, much 
more if he believes and ſees that the other Parts depend 
2 + upon, 
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upon, and may receive Light from it. When he has gained 


— — 2 ·ů 
„ 


a clear Notion of it, he muſt make himſelf familiar with 
it, and expreſs it in the cleareſt Terms poſſible, attending 
Withal to the Relation that ſome other Parts, leſs known, 
may bear to that. which is thus already diſplay'd. What 
is unknown will ceaſe to be ſo by Degrees, if you thus 


compare it with what is known ; and theſe Relations will 


unfold and explain it. 
WE come gradually to the Diſcovery, and the ful! 


Knowledge of an obſcure Subject, by the Helps already 


propoſed for finding the middle Idea, which, compared 
with the Subject and Attribute of a Propofition, ought 
to form a Reaſoning; that is, it is uſeful to excite and 
ſollicit the natural Fertility of the Mind, by putting the 
8 to it, What muſt I know, to ſee clearly the 

ature of this Subject? Do I find nothing, the evident 
Knowledge whereof may diſſipate the Obſcurity I am un- 
der? By this Means, he will riſe to the View of a ſecond 
Thing, which being manifeſtly known, will aſcertain the 
firſt. Lo know this ſecond, he ſeeks, by a like Method, 
ſome Light in a third; and ſo by Degrees he comes to 
the Principles that are ſelf-evident. Then, deſcending 
again, by the ſame Steps, from one Light to another he 
arrives at a full and perfect Explication of the Subje& in 
hand, If the Principle is the fifth Thing he came up to, 
he muſt (firſt apply it to the fourth; this will enlighten 
the third, and the third the ſecond, and the ſecond will 
diſcover the firſt; which is the Sum and End of the 


Enquiry. | 

VIV. TI have the Curioſity, for inſtance, to 
£2 Inflance, diſcover, how Colours appear through a Priſm, 
I. take one, and hold it to the Rays of Light, 
and turning it ſeveral Ways, I obſerve all the Circum- 
ſtances in which the ſeveral Cnlours are or are not pro- 
duced. The Obſervation of all theſe Circumſtances will 
qualify me to propoſe my Queſtions with greater Clear- 
neſs, I enquire then, what Change is wrought in a Co- 
lumn'of Light, which, after its Paſſage through the Priſm, 
is ſurrounded with ſome ſhady Obſcurity, and by this 
means, inſtead of a leſſer Brightneſs, it produces a Vio- 
let and a Blue Colour in that Place where it darts on 
this Obſcurity, a Yellow and a Red as it withdraws 
from the Shadow. This is the State of the principal Queſ- 
tion. N. | 1 In 
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Ix this Queſtion, I find ſeveral Parts to ſtudy upon: 
The Matter of the Priſm, its Light, the Paſſage of the Light, 
the Shadow, and the Nature of the Colours. f 

I EASILY perceive that all here depends, in the main, 
upon the Light; and we muſt begin with eſtabliſhing 


fairly the Nature of it, which will let us alſo into the 


Knowledge of the Nature of Shades, or the Privation of 
it. It is Light that is transformed into Colours. The Dif- 
ference between a tranſparent and an opake Body, ariſes 
from a certain Relation which the Tranſparent has, and the 
Opake has not to the Light. The Paſſage of the Light can- 
not be rightly known, while you are unacquainted with the 
Nature of that Light that traverſes the Glaſs. ' I know not 
the whole, but — of the Nature of Light, when 
I ſet about to ſtudy the Diſcovery of it; I have ſome No- 
tion of the Senſe and Signification of this Word, and 1 
cannot proceed in this Enquiry any farther, but by the 
Help of what I already know: And if I know nothin 

concerning Light, I can' diſcover nothing about it. Now, 
what do I know about Light? It is this, That a lumi- 
nous Body produces in me a certain Senſation, which I 
readily. perceive and eaſily diſtinguiſh from every other 
Thought, and from all that is not that very Senſation. 


What remains to be known, is, In what manner the Light 


acts to produce that Senſation. I muſt therefore compare 
the luminous Body, and the Senſation... What is that in me 
which perceives this. Senfation ? It is that which thinks. 
How does a luminous Body act upon that which thinks? 
Why, continuing my Search, I find that the Author of 
the Univerſe has appointed certain Motions to produce 
certain Manners of Thinking: The luminous Body, there- 


fore, acts by a Motion it produces in the Eye. When 1 


examine my ſelf to find ſome Proofs of this Opinion, I 
recolle&, that every ſtrong Light cauſes a Pain; and that 
a more violent one will burn: That a Concuſſion in the 
Eye, either by internal or external Cauſes, creates the Sen- 
ſation of Light. All this aſſures me, that it _ from 
an Impreſſion that ſhakes. the Bottom of the Eye. 

IF a luminous Body imprints a Motion, it muſt have 
a Motion; and what is that? How are the Motions of 
Bodies diſcover'd? By the Eyes, in certain Subjects, and 
in certain Circumſtances; in others, dy Conjectures, found- 
ed upon ſome viſible Effects, and neceſſary Conſequences 
of them. Therefore I draw near to a Candle, and I ſee 
the Matter that ſüpplies it boil and whirl rapidly 1 
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Bottom of the Flame; I ask my ſelf, What is the Effed 
of ſuch a Whirling? And remember it is aj circular Puſh- 
ing or Whirliag-about on all ſides. This is the Action 
af Light, each Point of which is ſeen in any Poſition of 
Eye that looks upon it. | 
"AFTER I am thus come, by ſeveral Queſtions, ro an 
Aſſurance, that the little Vertices of a luminous Body 
preſs upon the Right-lines of a Matter extremely move- 
le, and proper to pierce as far as the Bottom of the 
Eye, I yo on to examine what happens to the Lines 
as they paſs the Priſm, and I find they are turned out of 
their Way, On this, I ask my ſelf, What Variation a Line 
bent ſhort, produces in Motion? And anſwer, It ſhould 
Revo les vigorous,” Is this enough? and does a bare 
)iminution of Force produce a blue or a yellow Colour? 
I :make ſome Experiments, and find it does not: Co- 
We do not ariſe, without the Neighbourhood of Shade. 
hat does the Shade oppoſe to the Light? Some Parts 
chat are leſs agitated. And what do the Bodies in Mo- 
tion, when they ſtrike upon others that are leſs raoved? 
ITchey whirl around. I proceed, and find, that the Violet 
ſhould have more Rotation, and leſs Dartings, than the 
Blue; that the Yellow: has more Dartings, and leſs Ro- 
tation, than the: Red; for that which only glances upon 
the agitated Shade, and turns about to the luminous Co- 
ljumn, where the Motion is more lively, whirls about 
leſs, and darts with more Vigour ; whilſt that, which 
is thrown upon the Shade, hits the Darkneſs with one 
of its Sides, and being with the other in a Column, which 
preſſes it againſt the Darkneſs, whirls round more rapidly, 
and darts with leſs Vigour. . iin 
Here 1 have, on the one hand, a Change wrought upon 
7 genre Light, by diminiſhing the Velocity of its 
ing, and (increaſing the Rapidity of its Whirling; and 
theſe blended: in various Degrees. On the other hand, 
this known Circumſtance has a Relation to the Colours 
that are produced by it; and by this Means, theſe Colours 
come to de known themſelves. In ſhort, to get an Aſ- 
ſurance about this Idea, I ask my ſelf, Whether I have no 
Experiments to prove, that a fimple Change, in the Mo» 
tion of Light, transforms it into Colour? And I remem- 
her, that after, having been dazzled — the Luſtre of the 
Sun, I perceive ſucceſſively. on the Walls of the Cham- 
ber 


i g into, firſt, a bright Image, then a reddiſh one, 
another inclining to blue, Ac. But this 3 
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ſufficiently enlarged upon to clear the Practice of theſe 
Rules. It is enough, that it points out a Method, and we 
muſt not, under the Pretence of an Example, inſert whole 
Treatiſes into Logic. e . 2 a 
V. WHEN- a Subject is very much com- A Precantion: 
pounded, we are not always happy enon gg 
to gueſs what Part is moſt proper to begin th, or 
will reflect the greateſt Light upon. the reſt. We-mpft 
therefore run the Hazard of ſome Conjectures, and t 
Experiments; and to ſucceed the better in them, we m 
not too haſtily. forſake the firſt Road we have enter'd, 
nor obſtinately perſiſt in it, ſo as never, to take a different 
Path. Whatever Obſtacles we encounter, we muſt keep 
at an equal Diſtance from Impatience and Obſtinacy, 
and not imagine, the Difficulties, ariſe ftom the Subject 
it ſelf, and are Io inſeparable from it, that we ſhall al- 
ways find them alike, in every Method. 
WHEN we are come to an Habit of ſtudying in Or- 
der, of proceeding always from ſimple to compound 
Ideas, and are neither led by Vanity nor a falſe Curioff 
to ſtudy ſuch Subjects, and reſolye thoſe Queſtions, whoſe 
Principles are as yet unknown to us, we ſhall not be ſo 
much in the Dark, nor expoſed to the Perplexity of changing 
our Method every Moment, or the Temptation of never 
quitting that we have once enter'd upon, to fave our ſelves 
the Mortification of beginning all again, and condemning 
our firſt Views. | ene 27 a 
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_ Of the Merbod of Studying. 
ae HEY who take no Pleaſure - 7% muſt pus. 


in Reading, read for that very reien, to 
een with Diltration, and 2 {elves i 
otcten do not underſtand what 5 
they read. On the other hand, TV? 
they who, are paſſionately fond of it, read ſo haſtily, that 
lome Things, eſcape them, and they do. not allow them- 
ſelves Time to make Advantage of others. Ak. ente 
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be uſeful, therefore, when we ſet about to ſtudy any 

k, to ask our ſelves at the End of each Period, 
Whether we underſtand the Author's Meaning in it? What 
he ſays of the Subject in hand? What he affirms, or de- 
nies? How he proves either, by ſuch and ſuch Reaſon- 
ings? And what new Affirmation, or Confirmation of 
the Proof he advanced, doth the following Part contain? 
When you have taken the Senſe of theſe Proofs, you 
muſt examine the Force and Juſtneſs of them by the Rules 
we have given in ſpeaking of Arguments. There are ſo 
few Who know'how-to improve by their Reading, and 
1o many ignorant of what they have read, even whilſt they 
are about it, or a little while after, that the Neceſſity of 
theſe Directions, Which might ſeem and ſhould be ſuper- 
fluous, is grounded upon Faults that are almoſt univerſal, 
Il. HAVING read two or three Volumes 
An happy and with this Exactneſs, or ſpent ſome Months 
eaſy Merhod of in this Practice, we fhall be able to diſ- 

ST 


Reading” flows | tinguth in a Period, the Subject treated up- 
Jrom'zhis. | on, what is ſaid of it, and the Proofs al- 
121.97 - ledged for it, with a Diſpatch that cannot be 


expreſs'd; and it will be with this Manner of ſtudying, as 
it is when we learn to read: At firſt, we mult have lame 
to repreſent each Letter to us, and to remember the Force 
and Uſe of it; then to join the Letters into Syllables, 
and the Syllables into Words; then to uſe our ſelves to 
ſtop without Slowneſs, and to haſten without Precipita- 
tion, But in a ſhort Time we ſhall read correctly, al- 
moſt without minding, the Form, of che Characters, or at 
ee te them. | a” © wv I. — ” 

F We make it a Law, and get a Habit betimes to read 
nothing but with this Spirit, we ſhall not intrude upon 
Authors our own! Thoughts, nor attiibute to them ſuch 
Ideas and Views as are different from what they really 
have. But-many.\read with a Deſign to meet with what 
they deſire, by looking for what is not to be found; 
they do not ſee what, there is, and think. they really find 
there what they looked för. We take to this Taſte in 
reading the Poets“; and keep to it in ſtudying the Serip- 


tures. But he that feads with theſe Precautions Will not 


attribute to Authors different Opinions from what they 
have; becauſe, as he proceed by Steps, he will aſcribe 
nothing to them but what is impoſſible not to obſerve 
in them; he will not decide upon obſcure Paſſages, 
and ſo avoid making them contradictory to each oo 
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It, in ſhort, he cannot eſcape a Conviction, that they af- 
firm and deny the ſame Thing in ſeveral Places; he will 
reflect, that they wrote at ſeveral Times, and left ſome 
Things uncorrected; he will dwell upon thoſe Paſſages 
that are more labour'd, where an Author is calm, and 
trears expreſly on the Subject we doubt of; and will, on 
the whole, prefer the laſt Compoſitions.  - 1 

THe Learned and Famous Logician, (a) Claubergiut, 
has had the Courage to determine, in ſome Precepts, the 
Difference between an honeſt Reader, and one that is ad- 
dicted to Cenſure and Calumny. 382 

I HAVE drawn the following Rules, with ſome Ad- 
ditions, out of his Logic. | 

i. WHEN an honeſt Reader takes a Book in Hand, 
with a Deſign to reap ſome Advantage by it, he is far 
from reading it only or principally with a View to play 
the Critic, or to injure the Writer. Fo 

2. HE does not read it haſtily, nor dip here and there 
into it, and then judge of it, after thus tearing it into 
Fragments; he connects the Parts of it, and conſiders. 
them in the whole, and in the reciprocal Light they caſt 
upon one another. | * 

3. WHAT appears to be clear and reaſonable, he 
marks carefully, and employs it to unfold what is obſcure, 
doubtful, and equivocal. : 

4. He ſuſpends his Judgment, where he meets with 
difficult Places, not affording a very determinate Senſe; 
and promiſes himſelf, that the Sequel may offer kim ſome 
Hints to diſentangle them. | 

5. HE informs himfelf, as far as poſſible, of the Cha- 
racter of the Author, and compares his Way of Living with 
his Way of Speaking. 2 Þ 

6. HE compares 1 themſelves, the different Parts 
of the ſame Work, and the different Works of the ſame 
Hand: He avoids, as far as he can, the making an _ 

| or 


————_ 


(a) Ut ſenſus Oratoris inveniatur, primò habenda eſt ratio Auctoris 
loquentis; deinde, ad quem Sermo dirigatur Materia. Aui- 
mu ---- Lingua Stylus loquentis videndum an & quomodd ſeip- 
ſum Scriptor interpretetur; inter pres unius defectum alterius 

ione corrigit; Calumniator pejora arripit, neglectis melioribus 
— A Contradifione, quantum fieri poteſt, liberandus, Senſus ei 
non tribuendus quam ſuum eſſe negat, niſi aliis Argumentis cony m- 
catur. Factis quoque verba ſua declarat, Glaub, Log. P. III. 
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thor contradid himſelf ;- and for this Purpoſe, he diſtin- 

iſhes the literal, from the figurative Style, and conſiders 
tairly and atrentively, where the one or the other is the 
moſt ſuitably appl d, and forms a Style the moſt capable 
of being received, Authors write for Readers thus dif- 
pos'd. | 2 8955 

7. HE muſt conſider, whether an Author wrote for 
Perſons of mean Capacities, as the Catechiſms, for in- 
ſtance; or, whether it appears from the Subject of his 
Work, that he intended it for ſuch as ought to be qua- 
lified for the Inſtruction or Managing of others. 

8. A READER who is not prejudiced, and under- 
. ſtands Logic, judges of the Intention of an Author, and 
of the Senſe that ſhould be given to his Words, by the 
Nature of the Things themſelves upon which the Diſcourſe 
turns. 

"THESE Rules are ſo plain, that they ſeem uſeleſs to 
alledge, ſince none can be ignorant of them, yet every 
one. does not practiſe them ; and as ſuperfluous as they 
ſeem, I would rather hazard the writing of ſomething that 
is ſuperfluous, than condemn my ſelf, for having ſuppreſſed 
a neceſſary Rule. 

.A SEDATE Mind obſerves, without Pain, the Rules of 
Judging well, nay, it has often no Occaſion for them; 
it follows them naturally without- having learned them; 
While, on the contrary, Paſſions make even thoſe forget 
them, who have inculcated. them upon others. When a 

Diſpute grows warm between ſuch Perſons, as the Vul- 
gar call Learned, becauſe they pretend to Books and Li- 
terature, they reproach one another every Moment with 
being miſunderſtood. What muſt we do to avoid Faults 
ſo common? The following Rules may be of Ule for 
that Purpoſe, _. | 

1. WE muſt examine our ſelves, whether we have any 
Prejudice againſt an Author : The more unjuſt the Pal- 
fions are, the more the Heart of Man is inclined to diſ- 

ize them to it ſelf, But this is a tender Point; ſooner 
or later it will be diſcover'd by others to our Shame, and 
by God to our Condemnation. The moſt ſacred Pre- 
tences ought to be ſuſpected : There was a Time, when 

St. Paul, byaſſed like many other Doctors of the I 
e, flatter'd himſelf, that his Zeal was pleaſing to God 
in declaring himſelf an Enemy of Jeſus Chriſt. There are 
a thouſand Ways to find out the Agitatious of an Heart, 
that is afraid to perceive it ſelf. With what Tone do you 


pro- 
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pronounce the Name of an Author? or love that others 
ſhould pronounce it? Do you paſs over the molt frivo- 
lous Reaſons unexamin'd, if they be againſt him? And are 
you Proof to the moſt ſolid ones, when they tend to juſ- 
tify him? Are you fond of dwelling upon the Good you 
find in him? Does his Reputation never make you change 
CES the Good that is ſaid of him, raiſe your Im- 
atlence 4% * n 
b 2. Ir this be ſo, you muſt ſtay till all theſe Emotions 
vaniſh, before you pronounce. upon his Works; there are 
ſo many other Books'to employ your ſelf upon. A Judge, 
who fears God, and has a Senſe of Honour and Con- 
ſcience, will not give Sentence when he finds an Aver- 
fion to one of the Parties, or is but, on ſome Grounds, 
ſuſpected of it. CATH ane 
3. Ir you read to inſtruct your ſelf, your Paſſion ought 
not to hinder you from taking thoſe Iuſtructions that will 
encreaſe your Knowledge. It you defire to reclaim an Au- 
thor from his Errors, . whoſe Opinions you diſapprove, 
you mult ſhew Sentiments of Amity, Eſteem, and Tender- 
neſs for him, that will ſweeten your Expreſſions, and 
make you ingenious to win his Attention, and find'the 
Way to his Heart. And when without any Regard to him, 
(ſuch as one Man eſſentially owes to another,) you have 
no other View bur to ſtop the Courſe of his Errors, and 
keep others from giving in to them; conſider that your 
Care will be ſo much the more effectual upon all Perſons 
that have good Senſe and Probity, as you appear leſs li- 
able to be ſuſpe&ed; and that your Expreſſions and Con- 
duct will moſt ſurely tell Mankind; that Paſſion had no 
. i e Ht 8 
4. BE wiſe at the Expence of another: Improve up- 
on ſo many Examples, antient and modern, how 
learned Men have diſgraced themſelves by their warm 
utes, which their Paſſion has overſpread with Darkneſs. 
o combat an Adverſary, you impute ſome Opinions to 
him, which: he does not maintain; and inſtead of falling 
upon him, you fall upon a Phantom of your on erec- 
ting. How many Men of Senſe and Genius have render- 
ed themſelves ridiculous, and a Gazing-ſtock ? They have 
led a few into their Prejudices, and they triumph in their 
Applauſes: But a Writer ſhould always refle&, that People 
5 unborn will be his Judges, on whom the Names and 
Engagements of the ſmall Circle of his Vataries will have 
no Influence. | 


5. You 
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F. Vo ſhould imitate the Conduct of a wiſe and 
honeit Advocate, who not only finds out ſuch Reaſons 
as might beit pleaſe a Party, which is prejudiced, and 
embraces without examining all that appears favour - 
able to it; but he alledges nothing that is not proper to 
ſtop the Mouth of a cunning Adverſary, or to convince 
a circumſpect, ſcrupulous, and an incredulous Judge, and 
even to bring back a Judge, that has been prepoſſeſſed. 
Inſtead of ſaying in his Heart, this Reaſon will divert the 
Enemies of my Antagoniſt, he ought to ask himſelf, of 
what Weight will it appear to his Defendants? They will 
ſcan, and view it on all ſides, can they find no Flaw in 
it, and turn it to their Advantage ? 
6. A 600D Man, that is ſurpriſed in any Kind of 
indirect Dealing, will be aſhamed of it in the Sight of God, 
and condemn himſelf with bitter Regret for it, and think 
on nothing more than of repairing his Fault: He improves 
theſe judicious Motions to read now again with Calmneſs, 
What he read before with Prejudice; he dwells on the 
Paſſages that appear good to him; he animates himſelf 
to ſet a Value upon them, employs them to clear up 
thoſe that ſeemed to be faulty; he confers with the 
Author, writes to him, propoſes his Doubts, and de- 
fires him to ſatisfy them. I is to be hoped, that Things 
will at laſt come to this paſs; they are approaching to ut 
by Degrees, for the Party of Barbariſm is every Day de- 
WI EN we paſs over no Word, without examining the 
Force of it, we often meet with ſome that have the Va- 
lue of an entire Propoſition, and contain the Proofs of 
thoſe in which they are ſet. This is the Uſe of well ap- 
ply'd Epithets; for when they neither ſerve to remove 
an equivocal Senſe, nor extend or perfect an Idea, nor 
prove a Truth, they are meer Expletives, that only amuſe 
an attentive Man, and turn him out of his Road. Theſe 
uſeleſs Epithets are one of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of the want 
of Taſte of thoſe that employ them ; they render their 
Diſcourſes ridiculous, while they endeavour to make them 
pompous. Some think a Diſcourſe, like a Man of Qua- 
ity, cannot appear in its Grandeur without an Equipage; 
and therefore they always place an Adjective to wait upon 
a Subſtantive. | nk, 
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III. T xe Cuſtom of letting a Proof go un- f 4,evenrs 
examin'd, aud putting off the Examination of à dangerous 
it till the whole Chapter be read over, or till Habit. 
the ſecond Reading of the whole Work, is ea- 
fily form'd into a bad Habit; for it has two very natu- 
ral Foundations, Impatience and Lazineſs. Now what 
we thus delay, we 1e!dom accompliſh at all: But if fo 
much Circumſpection be requir'd, we ſhall advance but 
little? Say rather, that if we uſe leſs, we ſhall not ad- 
vance at all; for the Progreſs made in Uncertainty is no 
Progreſs at all: He only makes a real Progreſs, who gets 
Knowledge and Certainty. Now without Examination, 
there is no true Knowledge; that alone diſtinguiſhes I'ruth 
from Falſhood. Beſides, the ſame Matters come about 
again; and what we examine to-day in the reading of 
one Book, we ſhall find ready diſcuſs'd to our Hands to- 
morrow, when we read the ſame Thing in another Au- 
thor. Thus we ſhall have no need to continue the ſe- 
vere Examination, but when we meet with new Mat- 
8 
IV. Tux Neceſſity of Examining, is greater than order. 
that of Studying in Order. Moſt young Men that 
have an Inclination for Reading, read indifferently all that 
falls in their Way, and uſe Books, as others do Diver- 
ions, Snuff-Boxes, Dreſs, or any Amuſements in gene- 
ral; they never have enough of them, and their Novelty 
is their greateſt Charm. Studies ſo ill regulated produce 
nothing but Confuſion, Uncertainty, Conceit; and this is, 
[ think, one Reaſon of the little Exatneſs and Clearneſs 
we find in the Underſtandings of many learned Men. 
Therefore I would have a Man always finiſh one ſort of 
Reading, before he begins another ; or, if he will engage 
in two ſorts of Studies, he. ſhould have a care that one 
do not injure the other; and for this Purpoſe, I would 
adviſe young Men not to undertake two Studies at once, 
that require each of them an Examination. We may, for 
Inſtance, ſtudy a Language, Hiſtory, a Poet; and as theſe 
only fill the Memory, it is proper to join ſome other to 
them, tha. requires more Attention and Examination, leſt 
we confirm our ſelves in an ill Habit of never reaſoning 
at all. Beſides, when we charge the Memory too much, 
it retains the Jeſs; and a ſecond Reading, if too large, 
effaces part of the former. To thoſe Studies that only 
employ this Faculty, it is therefore proper to join the Study 
of ſome Science; and to that which requires Diſcuſſion 

Vor. II. Aa | and 
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and Examination, we may likewiſe add the Study of the 
Mathematicks, which clears the Mind, exerciſes the Judg- 
ment, and forms the Reaſon, without any Mixture of 
Darkneſs, or Uncertainty. Variety well managed, is 4 
kind of Relief, and gives the Mind Extent and Force. 

WHEN we are obliged by certain Circumſtances to 
ſtudy many Things at the ſame Time, which we cannot 
examine into, as it often happens in Univerſities and A- 
cademies, eſpecially in our Travels, we mult have the Pre- 
caution to hear every Thing hiſtorically, and be content 
to form clear Ideas of the Opinions of thoſe we conſult, 
and the different Turns of Thinking we obſerve in Men 
of Letters, and others with whom we are to converſe, 
and lay them up in our Memory : One thinks thus on 
a Subject; another thus, on a different Point. The Spi- 
rit, the Style, the Manners of this or that Man have ſuch 
or ſuch a Character: The Examination of Opinions, and 
Reflection upon Characters, muſt be deferr'd till we have 
more Leiſure to order our Studies with greater Advantage. 
In the mean time, it is beſt to ſuſpend our Judgment; tor 
whenever we decide upon Things which we have not 
Leiſure to examine thoroughly, we run the Riſque of be- 
ing miſtaken; to which a wiſe Man will never expoſe 
himſelf. 
ORDER is likewiſe neceſſary in every Study: In Lo- 
gics, Phyſics, Ethics, you ſhould begin with ſuch Works 
as begin themſelves with Principles that ſuppoſe nothing; 
that do not refer the Proofs of what they advance, to the 
Sequel of the Work; that do not treat of Matters in a 
tumultuary Way ; that go by Steps, from the Simple to 
the Compound; and whoſe Order is eaſily ſeen and re- 
tained. You ſhould make every Article familiar to you, 
before you paſs to the following: You ſhould compre- 
hend all the Articles of a former Chapter, and make the 
Senſe, the Conſequences, and Proofs of it very familiar 
to your ſelf, before you undertake the reading of a ſe- 
cond. You ſhould do the ſame with an entire Section, 
as you do with a ſingle Chapter. | 

o be certain that you proceed exactly, it would be 

proper to write as you read, that is, abridge the Article 
whoſe Senſe and Proofs you would know and examine. 
The Examination of each Article ſhould be firſt attended 
by this Manner of Writing ; but when by Exerciſe you 


have gained a little more Strength and Facility, you my 
| then 
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then read over whole Chapters, and abridge them at once, 
joining your own Reflections to thoſe of your Author. 

V. Ir often happens, that we flatter our 

ſelves with having entirely maſtered, what The Advantage 
we only uuderſtand by Halves and have H riting. 
ouly very general and imperfect Ideas of : 
But we recover from this Miſtake, when we try to ex- 
preſs it in Writing; we find our ſelves entangled, and 
obliged to think a ſecond Time of it. Beſides, in pro- 
ducing the Thoughts we at firſt borrow'd from another, 
but have made our own by Conſideration, we form our 
ſelves to invent alſo, and to produce new Ideas. We 
ſhould make a Tryal of this acquir'd Force, when we are 
a little more advanc'd;. and after having caſt our Eyes on 
the Subject of the Article written in the Margin, we 
ſhould endeavour to handle it our ſelves, and compare 
our Thoughts with the Author's : Afterwards, we may 
venture to conſider a whole Chapter, the Summary of 
which we have read; and then go on without any other 
Help but the plain Title of the Subject that is handled. 

I nave often remarked in young People, that too 
great an Ardour to learn, has retarded their Progreſs, and 
ſometimes brought them to nothing at all: They perfectly 
devour a Book, and let ſlip what they have already learned 
through their Eagerneſs to know more; they otten quit a 
Work before they have read it half, becauſe they do not 
find in it all they looked for. In a Word, they follow 
no Rule in their Studies, but their Zeal, and the Chance 
that brings a Book into their Hands; there is nothin 
but Contuſion in their Minds as well as their Conduct: 
To improve and to hurry are Contradictions. Iimorari 
oportet, fi velis aliquid trabere, quod animo fidehter ſedeat. 

V. AFTER having, examined ſome At- 
ticles apart, we mutt take care to recol- Recapitulations. 
leet them, in order to ſee the Dependance 
of them. The Authors who ſave their Readers this Trouble, 
do them no ſmall Service; tor the greateſt Part of Read- 
ers are ſo careleſs, that they do not care to recapitulate 
what they have read, if they do not find it done to 
their Hands: Theſe require a great Art ; it is not eaſy 
to pleaſe in repeating the ſame Things: Yet a Recapitu- 
lation ought not to Fo any Thing new, by this Means 
it would become obſcure, it would fatigue inſtead of re- 
liexing; and what is new would be loſt in the Crowd 
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of what is repeated. The Order of the Terms, their 
Brevity and Force, provided they be alſo clear and juſt, 
makes a Recapitulation equally agreeable and uſeful. 
VI. Few Perſons ſtudy with Order, or 
Some ill Effects read with a Spirit that delights to examine: 
of Reading. Moſt attend only to that which hits their 
Prejudices ; ſo they draw but little Advan- 
fie from their Reading; which, far from enlarging their 
inds, on the contrary, contracts them more and more 
every Day. All they read is a new Occaſion to con- 
firm them in their Humour and Prejudices; and as they 
do not read, but only to condemn all that is oppoſite to 
their Maxims, they do not, by ng, form themſelves at 
all to converſe with other Men: You muſt abſolutely 
think as they do, or elſe you are inſupportable to them, 
By this Means, a thouſand new Diſcoveries are debarr'd 
from entering the Mind, that might continually enrich it, 
We deſpiſe the Gold, becauſe we muſt ſeek for it in dark 
Mines, where much Earth is mingled with it. In all the 
Actions of Men, good and bad are ever blended together; 
and there is nothing ſo miſerable, in which there is not 
ſome Good amidit a greater Quantity of Evil : But be- 
ſides, we are not infallible; and what differs from our 
Maxims may often be much better; but Prejudice will 
hinder us from obſerving it. A very perplexed Method 
often gives us no Pain, becauſe we are entirely accuſtom'd 
to it, While another, that is much more ſimple and ſure, 
appears tireſome to us, becauſe we do not know it, and 
are reſolved not to make a Tryal of it. 5 
I REMEMBER, that a young Preacher, being to handle 
the Subject of Conſcience, and willing to give his Au- 
ditors ſome uſeful Ideas on ſo important a Subject, pre- 
ferred ſome Principles of common Senſe to the Jargon 
of the Schools, from which he drew a Train of Conſe- 
quences very plain, and yer ſufficient to clear his Subject. 
An old Doctor that heard him, provoked at his new Me- 
thod, would not give his Attention to the Preacher. He 
did not underſtand him, becauſe he would not underſtand 
him; and the very Clearneſs of his Diſcourſe was the 
Cauſe that he called it dark and unintelligible. Thus it 
is when Cuſtom takes Place of Reaſon. 
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VII. WHEN we have made ene Courſe The Method of 
of Study familiar to us : Whether the Au- purſuing our 
thor treats of all the Objects of his Syſtem, Studies. 
or omits ſome ; whether he carries his En- 
quiries far, or confines them ; if we diſtinguiſh well be- 
tween what is true and falſe, certain and uncertain, de- 
monſtrative and probable, we may, when we read other 


Treatiſes on the ſame Science, ſupply what was omitted, 


or torgot, extend what was too much bounded, confirm 
what was doubtful : And by this Method we ſhall daily 
enlarge the Courſe we have begun, and add new Readings 
to the former without Confuſion. 

Ir the firſt Syſtem, we have ſtudied in any Science, be com- 
pleat, both in the Number of Matters, and the Order of 
them, it may ſerve for a Baſis to all our future Notions 
on the ſame Subject: As we advance, and diſcover more, 
we may eaſily add it to perfect our firſt Plan. But if 
our firſt Syſtem be imperfect, or confuſed, we ſhould ſtudy 
another, or compoſe one our ſelves. 

THE different Things we read on the ſame Subject in 
different Books, either turn upon the ſame Hypotheſes, or 
flow from Principles entirely of another Nature. When 
what you read is founded upon an Hypotheſis of which 
you are already convinced, it is ſufficient to be attentive, 
1. To the Turns that ſet a Truth, or the Proof of one, in 
a clearer Light. 2. To the Examination of new Proots, 
3. To the Diſcuſſion of ſome particular Caſes, in which 
the Author takes a new Road, without forſaking the 
Main of the Syſtem, and Hypotheſis, he holds in com- 
mon with thoſe from whom he differs in this Particular. 
But when, in the Purſuit of your Studies, you light upon 
a Book, whoſe Principles are entirely difterent from thoſe 
to which you have been ar firſt attached, you ought to 
begin, with diveſting your ſelf of all Prejudice, to read 
with the ſame Spirit, as a Judge ought to hear the In- 
formations of one Party, after having heard thoſe of the 
other. If by Chance you be miſtaken in the firlt Syſtem 
you have ſtudied, this new Reading, with a Spirit free 
from Prejudice, will ſerve to undeceive you; and when 
ſo unprejudiced an Examination does not cauſe you to 
alter your Opinion, you abide with much greater Aſſu- 
rance in that you had before, and are alſo better qualified 
to ſhew to others the Foible of 2 Work, which you have 
examined with an unbyaſſed Mind. 
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WHEN you meet with a Work, whoſe Principles or 
Method is foreign to what we have hitherto approved, 
you mult not begin with the Examination of the Defects 
that may poſſibly be in them; that would be too ſoon, 
and Prejudice might have too large a Share in your Cen- 
ſure: You muſt read it with the lame Spirit, as if it was, 
the firſt you peruſed upon that Subject: You mult lay 
hold on all the Ideas of the Author, follow him in all 
his Walks and Manners of 'I hinking, and even in his 
Irregularities: You muſt, in ſhort, know in what Man- 
ner he thinks, before you can decide whether he can think 
better. You will draw many Advantages from this Me- 
thod; you will learn to know Men, and enter into the 
different Genius and Characters of them; and certainly, 
no Knowledge is more uſeful. This Study has its Plea- 
lure as well as Profit; it is a kind of travelling into the 
Minds of Men: And the Diverſity of their Taſtes, their 
Turns and Characters, is not leſs agreeable in the Survey, 
than that of Lands, 1 owns, and Cuſtoms. A Man mult 
be ſtock'd with very little Senſe, and be very fond of loſing 
his Time, if in his Travels he will not vouchſafe to fix 
his Eyes, but on what he finds, here and there, like that in 
his own Country; and if he will not enter into any 
Town or Houſe, but to remark in it what may differ 
from that where he was educated. 
AFTER having once read in this Manner an entire 
Work, whoſe Ideas are different from ours, it would be 
proper to read it over a ſecond TI ime, that you may en- 
rich your firſt Syſtem with the Remarks you have made, 
whether in the firſt, or in the ſecond of theſe Readings: 
or Truths may be found among Errors, and a flight 
Transformation often changes an Error into a, judicious 
Opinion; add, retrench, correct ſomething, and of a 
falſe Opinion yqu will make a juſt one. ſides, the 
Miſtakes of Celebrated Authors ſhould have their Place in 
. 2 compleat -Syſtem ; for it ſeems, that the Proots which 
eſtabliſh a Truth, will receive a new Luſtre by the Refu- 
tation of the contrary Errors. 
M. LE CLERK obſerves very judiciouſly, as it is his 
7 common Way, That it would be ſervice- 
Bibl. Ant. & able to the Commonwealth of Letters, 
Mod. Tom. III. if they who are capable of enriching it, 
p. 373. had always ſome Author in hand to il- 
luſtrate; becauſe they make their Reading 
more uſeful, when they have thus a Subject in their Minds, 
je to 
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to which they may reduce all they meet with, that is 
proper to clear it. Some well- ordered Syſtems, as we 
have propos'd, may ſerve for the ſame End; if you do 
aot loſe Sight of them, in your Reading and Meditating 
you will find every Moment ſomething to enrich and 
perfect them. . 

VIII. A Celebrated Logician adviſes, to Remarks upon 
read a Book three Times: 1. You run it 4 certain Ad- 
over, remarking its Plan, and the Depen- Vice. 
dance of the Parts. 2. You read it with 
more Attention, Step by Step, and let nothing paſs with- 
out a ſevere Examination. 3. You perform your Read- 
ing more expeditiouſly ; and if you ſtop, it is only upon 
the Style, the Turns, and, in a Word, upon the exterior 
Parts of it. 

IT is natural to think, that this learned Man really ad- 
vit.d others what he commonly practiſed himſelf. A 
Lover of Reading can hardly refrain in that of a new 
Book, of giving himſelf up to his Warmth and Curio- 
ſity; he goes through it in a Breath, and from the very 
Pleaſure he finds in it, he is in haſte to finiſh it. In 
ſhort, he reads, as he has been accuſtom'd to read Plays 
and Romances ; but fince he is convinc'd, that he has 
not edified much by this firſt Reading, he tees he mutt 
correct this Precipitation in a. ſecond: Yet he may poſ- 
ſibly be prejudiced in the firſt. Every Author has his fa- 
yourite Hypotheſes, and certain Principles, which he of- 
ten repeats, and ſets every Moment again before the Eyes 
of the Reader: Having let them go unexamin'd, he is at 
any Time very ready to receive them ; and by makin 
this Compliment to them, he finds himſelf at laſt prepoſ- 
ſeſſed by them, We have already obſerved, that what 
becomes thus familiar by Repetition and Habit, impoſes | 
upon us, and cauſes it ſelf to be received as true. 

IT is therefore the better and ſurer Method, to be ſe- 
vere in the firſt Reading. After having examin'd two Ar- 
ticles ſeparately, we mind attentively the Connection of 
them ; then we examine the Truth of a third Part; then 
we remark, whether it be well plac'd, in Conſequence of 
the two others, and ſ» of the reſt. But ſince the Mind 
of Man is eafjly confounded with Diverſity and Multi- 
tude, we ſhould firſt attend to Things themſelves, and 
the Truth of them; and to the Style, on the ſecond 
Reading. 
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WHEN the Name of an Author is celebrated; and to 
follow him from the Principles he riſes to, down through 
every Detail by which he deſcends, not only much Patience 
and Attention, but likewiſe Penetration and Extent of 
Mind is required ; we make ir a Merit to underſtand him, 
and value our ſelves upon the Skill of laying hold on 
his Ideas: But ſince it would be mortifying to take all 
this Pains in vain, after ſome Fatigue to comprehend our 
Author, we often diſpenſe with the Examination thereof: 
Willing to enjoy the Fruits of our Labours, we agree to 
all his hard Theorems, and allow him every Conſequence, 
We are often more difficult in — a Truth after 
much Enquiry, than in yielding to Proots that are very 
much embarraſſed; and there have been Inſtances, that an 
Hypotheſis has gained many Advocates by its Obſcurity: 
Had the Author expreſſed himſelf more clearly, he would 
have been oppoſed more vigorouſly. _ | 
IX. To form a Rente, if you be igno- 
Method to form rant of a Language, you muſt neceſſarily 
4 Style. begin with the Declenſion of Nouns and 
Verbs; then go on to the undeclinable 
Words, and exactly remember the Senſe and Force of 
themy whether they be diſtributed in a Diſcourſe, or be 
compounded with other Words, Nouns or Verbs. Aud 
ſince they have often many Significations, you muſt en- 
deavour to find out one. upon Which all the reſt depend; 
and ſo you will more eaſily retain them. 

AFTER this, you mult learn the Rules of Conſtruc- 
tion, which may be reduced to a ſmall Number, if you 
bring a Variety of particular Caſes under one general 
Head. It is likewiſe of Importance to reduce the Ano- 
melies to Rules, and to know, that thoſe which appear 
to be diſagreeable to the Rules, are yet, in Effect, con- 
formable to them. 

AFTER the Undeclinable, other Words ſhould be 
learned, beginning with the Primitives of more frequent 

Uſe, deducing the Derivatives from them, and join them 
to form the A And when you have ſtock'd 


your Memory with a moderate Quantity of Words, the 
reſt may be learned by Uſe ; firit, by Tranſlation, then 
by Compoſition : For it is certain, that Things help to 
retain Words, and the Place they have in a Diſcourſe of- 
ten diſcovers the Signification of them. | 


X. You 
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X. You will poliſh your Style, by ſe- „. 
parating from the principal, the acceſſory 3 
Ideas annexed to certain Herms more than 
others; and by this you will juſtly know the Occaſions 
on Which it is proper to employ them: Beſides this, you 
muſt penetrate into the Genius of a Tongue ; each Lan- 
guage having irs peculiar Characters, which ſometimes 
vary with Time: One has a prolix, another a conciſe 
Style; one leaves you room to gueſs, the other lays all 
open to you; one 1s adorn'd with Particles, the other re- 
jects all unneceſſary Ornaments. The Latin Tongue loves 

ranſpoſitions, the French avoids them: Paſſive Phraſes are 
common in the Latin, the French turn them commonly 
into Active. Compound Words give a great Force to the 

GreekT ongue, but the French rejects them, as well as Tranſ- 
poſitions and all Licenſes, nay, all Varieties too, not 
ſpringing nacurally out of the Thoughts, and offering 
themſelves. All that deviates from a certain Road ſeems 
to be affected, and is inſupportable. 

TRE Beauty of Style does not only depend upon the 
right Choice and Ranging of Words ſuitable to good 
Senſe, and the Nature of the Tongue; but chiefly, me- 
thinks, upon the Beauty of the Thoughts. We love to 
read an Author that thinks juſtly and nobly, and expreſles 
himſelf as he thinks, 

WE love a Brevity, that does not impair the Evidence 
of a Thing, or fatigue the Attention . We expreſs our 
ſelves proper and conciſe, when we are Maſters of our 
Subject, the Dependance and Connection of all its Parts, 
and have the Precaution to place that always before, which 
ſhould give Light to the Sequel of the Diſcourſe : lu 
Order to get a Habit of it, we ſhould have in our View 
a Reader, whoſe Eaſe we would conſult, and ſave him, 
as far as poſſible, the Fatigue ariſing from Obſcurity and 
indirect Methods of Writing. This kind of Clearneſs is 
accompanied with Force, and, according to the Nature 
of the Subjects, with Delicacy, when the little we ſay 
is confined within juſt Bounds, and the Reader compre- 
hends with Eaſe, what ſome important Reaſons did not 


allow us to expreſs. 


GRANDEUR, Elevation, and Pomp, depend upon 
the Subjects we treat of; ſuch as are worthy to be ex- 
pared in Terms, whoſe acceſſory ideas have the greateſt 

ignity; and to be embelliſh'd with Metaphors and Fi- 


gures, 


THERE 
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THERE are ſome Things to be expreſſed ſimply, with- 
out dwelling upon them; the Mind is ſatisfied with a 
ſingle View of them, and would be diſguſted, if it was 
obliged to paſs them over again: But there are ſome 
Things more beautiful, which we love to dwell upon; 
theſe we muſt trace more than once: But when we 
— the ſame Idcas, we muſt vary the Turns; and the 
ty of the ſecond, mult excell thoſe of the firſt: The 
Style of them likewiſe ſhould be- cloſer; for what has 
— — already ſufficiently explained, is underſtood by a 
As the Beauty of Style is a Quality we are ſenſible of, 
and the Expreſſions of our Sentiments which we ule are 
mottly "OY and equivocal, we need not be ſurpriſed, 
if the Elogies of Juſt, Noble, Fine, Pompous, Elegant, 
c. are not always well determined. Does not the Noble: 
neſs of Style (of which we have ſpoken ) conſiſt in an 
uncommon Way of Exprefſion? If this extraordinary Way 
be affected, it is ridiculous ; but if, without a View of 
_ diſtinguiſhing our ſelves, we bend all our Attention to 
think juſtly, to know Things compleatly, to diſcover the 
ſecret Principles, and the niceſt Differences of them, and 
divide their Relations well; and if we expreſs our Ideas 
accordingly, we ſhall ſpeak better than others, becauſe we 
ſhall think better. 

Wx are ſenſible, I ſaid, of the Excellency of a Style; 
but becauſe our Sentiments eaſily impoſe upon us, it is 
proper, When we are well acquainted with the Thoughts 
of an Author, to find out the Characters that render his 
Style agreeable; which will at the ſame Time diſcover 
the Cauſes of that which is diſpleaſing, and be a great Help 
to avoid the Faults. of one, as well as to imitate the Beau- 
ties of the other. 

WHEN we have an Excellent Author in hand, after 
having maſtered one of his Thoughts, we muſt meditate 
upon it, and make our ſelves familiar with it ; then try 
to put it in Writing, compare with it what we have com- 
poſed our ſelves, reflect upon the Differences of theſe two 
Compoſitions, find out the Defects, and examine the Rea- 
ſon. When we are farther advanc'd, we till read thoſe 
Authors that have thought well, but neglected their Style; 
and after we have diſcover'd their Imperfections, and the 
Cauſes of them, we ſhall try to repair them, and expreſs 
what they ſaid with greater Juſtneſs, Clearneſs, and Ele- 
gance, than they have done themſelves. We may 1 
| | ollo 
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follow this Method in peruſing the Authors who have been 


well receiv'd in their Time, but whoſe Style is 'no longer 
in uſe ; We may ſay, it is the Tranſlation of an Author 
into the very I'ongue he us'd. By this we ſhall open a 
Way to tranſlate an Author from one Tongue into ano- 
ther, and transfute into that we uſe our ſelves the Beauties 
or toreign Tongues, as far as their different Genius will 
ermit. 
: XI. As for Paraphraſes, they are condemn'd - Of Para- 
not only by an Authority which will not be pyraſes. 
co1:cited in Point of Eloquence, i. e. Cicero, 
but likewiſe by the Reaſon upon which he grounds his Opi- 
n/011. (5) An excellent Author, ſays he, has choſen Words 
11: Turns the molt ſuitable to his Thought; and by the 
ner in which he has put together his Expreſſions, from 
„common, as they were, he makes them ſo proper to 
by the Arrangement that he has given them, that it 
11.1 {ſeem they were purely invented to ſerve his Deſign, 
}- inſtead of making a Style ſo choſen familiar to us, t 
y be capable of ſpeaking equally well on all Subjects, 
ve i2igne Our ſelves, and ſpoil the Imagination, in order 
the ſame Thing differently, v:z. worſe. 

Vi muſt read with great Attention the Books that excel 
in Juſtueſs and Beauty of Style: We muſt read them over 
trequeutly, dwell upon each Period ; and after that, run 
thro', in one Purſuit, what we have thus admir'd ſeparately. 


The Imagination does, as it were, take a Tincture 1 — 
ks 


(6) In quotidianis autem cogitationibus equidem mihi adoleſcen- 
tulus proponere ſolebam illam exercitationem maxime, qua C. Car- 
bonem, noſtrum illum inimicum, ſolitum eſſe uti ſciebam, ut aut 
verfibus propoſitis quam maxime gravibus, aut oratione aliqua lectã 
ad eum finem, quem memoria poſlem comprehendere, eam rem ip- 
fam, quam le lem, verbis aliis quam maximè poſſem lectis pro- 
nunciarem. poſt animadverti hoc eſſe in hoc vitii, quod ea ver- 
ba quz maxime cujuſque rei propria, 12 eſſent ornatiſſima at- 
que optima, occu aut Ennius, ſi ad ejus verſus me exercerem, 
aut Gracchus, fi ejus orationem mihi forte propoſuiſſem: ita ſi iiſdem 
verbis uterer, nihil prodeſſe; ſi aliis, etiam obeſſe, cum minus idoneis 
uti conſueſcerem, Poſtei mihi placuit, eoque ſum uſus adoleſcens, 
ut ſummorum oratorum Græcas orationes explicarem, quibus lectis 
hoc aſſequebar, ut cum ea, quæ legerem Græcè, Latinè redderem, 
non ſolum optimis verbis uterer, & tamen uſitatis, {ed etiam expri- 
merem quædam verba imitando, 2 nova noſtris eſſent, dummodꝭ 
eſſent idonea. Cic. de Orat. Lib. I. 
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Books we read in this Manner : It enters into the Spirit of 
their Authors, and becomes fruitful in the like Productions. 
Nothing that does not reſemble the Images that have made 
fo deep Impreffions upon it, appears to be Sterling to it 
It acquires a good Taſte, and ſoon diſcerns what is valua- 
ble : The Terms and Turns that are not conformable to 
this Taſte, diſpleaſe as ſoon as they are preſented to 
it : They vaniſh away as ſoon as they are born, and others 
are look d for; and after having been often rejected, they 
preſent themſelves no more. A Habit of dwelling only on 
. What is good, puts it in a happy Impotence of ſaying any 
Thing that is not ſo. | 
The ill Mechog XII. HENCE the Method of the Schools 
of the Schools, of forming Youth to Eloquence is to be di- 
approv'd; which I think has a contrary Ef. 
fect, and looks as a Contrivance of no Uſe. Before the 
Minds of Youth are form'd by any Science, before you 
have given them any Taſte of Evidence, Juſtneſs, or De 
monſtration, you ſet them to compoſe on Subjects they do 
not know at all, or but very confuſedly; whoſe Principles 
they have not ſtudied, and about which they only begin to 
inform themſelves, when they attempt to handle them. We 
propoſe ſome dry Thoughts to them, which they are to en- 
large upon; and with what can they fill them but Wind, 
ſince they are ignorant of Things, and not form'd to- Medi. 
tation? Theſs Exerciſes ennure them to looſe general 
Ideas, to Confuſion, Precipitancy, and to be content with 
all that comes before them. Many who are confirm'd in, 
theſe Habits cannot get rid of them: Their Letters of Com- 
pliment, of Condolence, c. are roving, and affect no Bo- 
dy, becauſe they are equally fram'd for all the World. 
The Fountain XIII. IT is the Thoughts themſelves that 
of Eloquence, are the Baſis of Eloquence : It is the Man- 
ner of Thinking that creates the Beauty of 
Style. It is a groſs Error to make it depend either en- 
tirely or principally upon the Exprefſions and Turns (ce) 


Whe- 


1 


_Y 


(e) Ii qui bene dicunt, adferunt propriam, compoſitam orationem, 
& ornatam, & artificio quodam & expolitione dlnctam Hæc au- 
tem oratio, ſi res non ſubeſt, ab Oratore percepta & cognita, aut 
uulla ſit, neceſſe eſt, aut omnium irriſione 1 Quid eſt enim 
tam furioſum, quam verborum vel optimorum atque ornatiſſimorum 


7 inanis, nulla ſubjecta ſententia vel ſcientia? Cic. de Orat. 
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Whether you would inſtruct or move, theſe Effects are 
owing to the Things which the Words fignify, not to the 
Words themſelves. What Tally ſays of Fear, in particu- 
lar, ought to be extended to all other Paſſions: Ex re- 
bus timiditas, non ex vocabalis naſcitur; They ariſe from 
« Things, not from Words,” There is no Elegance in a 
low Thought, nor Elevation in a falſe one ; the Subject 
mult be equal to the Ornaments you give it: A Dwarf 
would be ſtill more ridiculous in the Dreſs of a Giant; 
and when I ſee Men pronouncing the meaneſt Things with 
an Air of Pomp and Emphaſis, methinks, I ſee ſo many 
counterfeit Shapes, prerending to ſhine in borrow'd Habits 
that are made for all ſorts of Perſons ; or ſo many dry old 
Women, who endeayour to hide their Wrinkles, by a Heap 
5 Ornaments, that would be ſcarce pardonable in a young 
uty. | 

IT is only thoſe who know not how to think, that give 
to ſome pompous and nicely-marſhall'd Expreſſions, the 
Praiſes due only to juſt Sentiments conducted and purſued 
in a proper Manner (4). | 

THe Perfection of Eloquence conſiſts in getting ſo far 
the Maſtery of the Diſpoſitions of your Audience, and in 
fixing their Attention ſo well on the Things you repre- 
ſent ro them, that they need hardly think on any Thing elſe 
but to approve of the Perſon who inſtructs them ſo uſe- 


fully (e). | 
HENCE it is that true Rhetoric is founded upon ic. 


Lou muſt begin with learning to think well; after which it 


will be the eaſier to learn how to expreſs your Thoughts 
ſuitably. And Ido not doubt, but that one Cauſe of the 
little Exactneſs you find in moſt Diſcourſes, ariſes only 
from having accuſtom'd our ſelves, at firſt, to make the Beau- 
ty of them depend upon the Words they are expreſſed by, 
and from beſtowing all our Attention on them. But if a 
Painter had form'd an extravagant Deſign, the Beauty of the 


Colours, and the exact Delineation of each Part, far from 
concealing 


| * 4 


Cum omnis ex re atque verbis conſtet oratio. neque verba ſedem 
habere poſſunt, fi rem ſubtraxeris: neque res lumen, fi verba ſubmo- 
veris. Lib. III. 

(4) Prima ſpecie admirationem, rc explicatã riſum movent. Cie. 
de Fin. Lib. IV. | | | 

(e) Oratoris nocet eloquentia fi non rerum ſed ſai faciat cupidi- 
tatem, Cic . u | | 
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concealing its Ridiculouſneſs, would rather encreaſe it. 
va who make the Beauty of Eloquence depend only up. 
on Words and Phraſes, are as much miſtaken, as thoſe who 
would make the Beauty of a Dance depend upon Habits 
and Masks : This does not impoſe upon any but groſs Peo- 
ple, who neither underſtand Mutick nor Cadence, 


CHAP. VIL 
Of the Method of Teaching. 


I is reaſonable that weſhould 


2 


» 4 7 
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| | We; Wl know firſt our ſelves what 
of inſtructing 2 5 we would teach others; and 
2 ſince we do not know Things 
well, till we have well learn'd 
them, it is manifeſt thar he who has learn'd it as he ought, 
cannot follow in Teaching a more uſeful Method, than that 
which he took in informing himſelf. N 
HENCE it is, that they who have had the Misfortune to 
ſtudy under Maſters of an obſcure, confus'd, embarraſs'd 
Way of Thinking, who fatigued them by their wild Lengths 
and Digreſſions, ought not to uſe that Method with their 
Scholars, that has been us'd-with them. For ſince we can- 
not reaſonably aſſure our ſelves of what we have learn'd 
under ſuch Maſters, till we have trac'd it over again in bet- 
ter Order, it muſt be this Order we ſhould follow in teach- 
ing others. 1 
E are likewiſe often liable to Diſtractions and Elope- 
ments in Thinking. While we are informing our ſelves, 
we grope in the Dark, frequently make falſe Steps, and a 
vain Effort; our Imagination often takes a Flight from the 
true Subject, to others that are ſomething related to it, yet 
in the main, very different. However, we muſt not lea 
thoſe we direct thro? all theſe Windings, but only in ſuch 
Roads and Reflections as have really clear d and adyanc'd 
our own Underſtandings. 
Nor that it is improper to give them Notice of theſe 


Digreſſions, ſince the belt Genius is often flung out of the 
| ws ſhorteſt 
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ſhorteſt Way, and apt to ſwerve, who may take Advan- 
tage of theſe Deviations, to recover their Path by them: I 
love to ſee the Progreſs that an Author has made on an ob- 
{cure Subject. The famous Mr. Boyle is exact in each 
Circumſtance of what he attempted in vain, as well as 
what he miſter'd ; and theſe are not the leaſt valuable Parts 
of his Works to a Man who ferioufly applies himſelf to 
Philoſophy, M. Homberg likewiſe often gives us, in his 
Memoirs, Informations of this Nature. 1 

Il. TAE trueſt Way is to conduct thoſe The Prof 
you teach in ſuch a Manner, that they may this 
be able to inform themſelves. It ĩs the greateſt 
Talent of a Teacher to place his Scholar in ſach Points of 
View, from whence he may perceive himſelf all that he is 
to know. If you give him Princjples, the Conſequences of 
which he may draw himſelf, he looks upon theſe Princi- 
ples, he ſo eaſily comprehends, as his own; and does not 
think the Conſequences leſs his, becauſe he himſelf de- 
duces them. 

As they who are thus inſtructed, owe, in ſome Meaſu 
their Notions to themſelves, as having feen and diſcover” 
them themſelves, they regard this Learning as their own 
proper Work, and become more tond of it. We look 
upon our own Productions with Pleaſure, which recom- 
pence all the Fatigue we undergo in our Search and Study. 
One that is ſenſible of his Strength, is pleas'd to make uſe 
of it. | 

Wu ar we know, not only by Reading, but by diligent 
Search and ſerious Examination, we make our own, and 
poſſeſs it as ſuch: We connect it with the reſt of our 
Knowledge, and transform it into our Nature. Thus in- 
deed Nature her felf works a Change upon our Nouriſh- 
ment; and the Bees form their Honey from the Juices they 
collect, but which they themſelves digeſt (e). * 

E 
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(f) Cum ab aliis quæſita r tum & de inventis judicem, 
& cogitem de inveniendis. Alit lectio ingenium, & ſtudio fatiga- 
tum, non fine ſtudio ramen, reficit. - Nec {cribere tantum, nec tàn- 
tim legere debemus; altera res contriſtabit, & vires exhaurict : de 
ſtilo dico, altera ſolvet ac diluet. Invicem hoc illo commutandum 
elt, & alterum altero temperandum: ut quicquid lectione oollectum 
eſt, ſtilus redigat in corpus. Apes, ut aiunt, debemus imitari, quæ 
vagantur, & flores ad mel faciendum idoneos ca punt: deinde quic- 
quid attulere, diſponunt, ac per favos digerunt - Nos quo- 

que 
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WE do not only infuſe a Love of Study into thoſe we 
thus inſtruct, but we form them likewiſe to a Spirit of Ex- 
amination: We accuſtom them, even while they are Scho- 
lars, to judge of Things with the Diſcernment and Free- 
dom of Maſters. And if this Spirit be as beneficial in its 
Effects, as that of Slaviſhneſs is detrimental, this Method 
muſt be of great Importance in the Search of all Sciences. 
THE common Way of Teaching conduces only to fill 
the Memory with Notions ; and happy is it for the Scho- 
lars when their Maſters are in the Right ; but it contributes 
nothing to a Juſtneſs, Force, or Penetration of the Mind. 
A Science thus acquir'd, is perfectly foreign to him who 
ſſeſſes it; but he whe learns to ſearch and diſcover 
hings, and does it himſelf, is enrich'd by his own proper 
Fund ; and this Fund ſo cultivated is doubly fruitful, in 
Proportion to its Produce. One who knows only by Me- 
mory, has a very narrow Knowledge, and is ſoon con- 
founded, when he will carry it beyond certain Limits (8); 
but the Knowledge of the other is without Bounds : He 
can add Light to Light without End; he can never exhauſt 
himſelf, becauſe he learns without ceaſing, and differs as 
much from the other, as a Man who is rich, becauſe his 
Coffers are full, from one who can make Gold himſelf 
and ſo can renew his Treaſures as often as he pleaſes, and 
make them inexhauſtible. The good Method of Teach- 
ing, at the ſame Time that it enriches the Mind with new 
Knowledge, perfects the Faculties, and gives them Juſtneſs 
and Fertility. | 
e q 


þ. — 


que apes debemus imitari, & quzcunque ex diverſd lectione con- 
geſſimus, ſeparare; meliùs enim diſtincta ſervantur. Deinde adhibit 
ingenii noſtri curà & facultate, in unum ſaporem varia illa libamenta 
confundere: ut etiam ſi apparuerit unde N fit, aliud tamen 
eſſe, quam unde ſumptum eſt, appareat; quod in corpore noſtro vi- 
demus, fine ulld oper? noftri, facere naturam. Alimenta quæ acce- 
pimus, quandiu in ſua qualitate perdurant, & ſolida innatant ſtoma- 
cho, onera ſunt: at cum ex eo quod erant, mutata ſunt, tunc demum 
in vires & in ſanguinem tranſeunt: Idem in his, quibus aluntur inge- 
nia, przſtemus: ut quzcunque hauſimus, non patiamur integra elle, 
ne aliena ſint. Concoquamus illa : alioquin in memoriam ibunt, non 
in ingenium. Aſſentiamur illis fideliter, & noſtra faciamus, ut unum 

iddam fiat ex multis. Sen. Ep. LXXXIV. | 

(g) © Thad rather frame my Underſtanding, than furnjſh it. Read- 
ing ſerves me to cut out Work for my Judgment, not my Me- 
« mory. ” Mont. B. III. Ch, 3. In which pronounces againſt 
me, , 
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IF the Authors of Syſtems, filPd with Paradoxes and 
Nonſenſe, would let us know how they came by their Opi- 
nions we ſhould eaſily diſcover where and how they wan- 
der'd from the Truth. The Synthetical Way expoſes their 
Sentiments to Miſtake. Syiueſa is an Inſtance of this in his 
— 

III. To teach by this Method, that Order muſt Ruler. 

be follow*d which I have ſo often recommended. 

You muſt ſuppoſe nothing, but begin with what is ſimple, 
and proceed to compounded Matters by little and little, 
and by ſuch Connections as are extremely evident and fa- 
miliar, before you paſs to others. The Mind, thus in- 
form'd by what went before, will eaſily diſpel the Obſcuri- 
ty of what immediately follows, | 
By this Method, the State of the Queſtion will not be 


perplex'd ; it will ſtate it ſelf. And this diſtin& Stating of - 


it, is an eſſential Preliminary to make a Scholar capable 
< ſearching and finding out by himſelf the Explication 
of it. = | 
You ſhuuld likewiſe ſollicit and excite his Genius, by 
proper Queſtions put to him in ſuch a Manner, that he may 
only chuſe either the Affirmative or the Negative; then 
take the Side, he has choſen, for a Principle, and ask him, 
whether in attending to it, and looking for ſome Relation 
in it to the preſent Queſtion, he does not ſee a Conſequence 
ariſe, that will give Light to what he would know. You 
ſhould make him reaſon on ſome other Subject that is 
plainer, or better known, and more familiar,” and make 
him purſue the ſame Train of Reaſoning on it as before. 
He may be reminded of ſome preceding Leſſons, where he 
may find ſome Helps and Directions. In ſhort, as his Ge- 
nius is more or leſs enlarg'd, a greater or leſſer Part of that 
Reaſoning he himſelf ought to make, may be diſplay'd, re- 
quiring him to finiſh the reſt. * 
To form Vouth to reſolve Queſtions themſelves, you 
mult exerciſe them firſt upon ſimple Queſtions, and make them 
examine and reſolve them, with the ſame Care, as it — 
were the moſt compounded and difficult: But you mu 
take heed not to keep up this Habit; for it is a kind of Scat- 
folding, that is not always to continue; and this Method 
muſt only be follow'd in Queſtions that are really difficult. 
Preachers will treat of every Thing in an equal Extent. 
This is a great Abuſe, | MMT: 
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was IV. Tunis Method, which is renown'd for 

fies. the Uſe that Socrates and his Diſciples made of 

it, has been wholly neglected in the Schools, and only men- 

tion'd as a Dream. M. Le Clerc ſeems deſirous to revive 

it, inſtead of all that Traſh of Argumentation and Syllo- 

Rong We will, in Imitation of him, here give an In- 
ance of it. | 


I woULD bring a Defender of Atoms to renounce his 


Opinion: After having detin'd the Terms, and ſettled the 
State of the Queſtion, I engage him in this Converſation. 

D. CaxnNnorT you raife two Perpendiculars upon the 
two extreme Points of a Line compos'd of a determinate 
Number of Atoms ? | 1 

R. I canNorT diſpute this Suppoſition. 

D. Lr us raiſe each Perpendicular 100 Atoms high, 
and ſuppoſe 50 to be the Length of the Line on the Extre- 
mities of which they fall. 89 

K. FAGREE to it. 

D. CANNOT you conceive between theſe two Perpen- 
diculars 100 Lines equal to one another, and parallel to this 
Line on the Extremities of which they are rais'd ? 

K. I mis is plain. 

D. Bur if you draw two Lines obliquely between theſe 
two Perpendiculars, and join their Extremities in the higheſt 
of theſe 100 Parallels, ſo as to make an Equicrural I rian- 
gle; will not every one of theſe Parallels become ſhorter 
than the other? at” | 
K. LREx neceſſarily will. | 
D. WILL the firſt that touches immediately the Baſe of 
the Triangle be equally ſhorten*d on both Sides? And how 
much do you think, at leaſt, it will be ſhorten'd ? 

K. Ir cannot be ſhorten'd leſs than a Point on each Side, 
ſince there is nothing ſmaller than a Point. | 
D. TuEkREFORE will it have no more than 48 Atoms in 
Length? 7 

R. CERTAINLY. 
D. Bur the ſecond, which I ſet upon this firſt, will it 
be alſo: ſhorter by two Points ? | 
K. Trar is clearly prov'd, and each muſt be ſhorter by 
two Points than that upon which it is ſet. . 43 

D. As then the firſt is 50 Atoms long wanting 2, that is, 
48; and the ſecond is 48 wanting 2, and 5o wanting 4, that is, 
46 ; the tenth will be 5o wanting 20, that is, 30; the twen- 
tieth So wanting 40, that is, 10, the twenty-tourth 5o aba- 


ting 45, that is, 2. 4 
ting 4 * ? © Ark 
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R. ALL this follows by a neceſſary Conſeqence. 

D. BUT the twenty-fifth, which ſhould be ſhorter by 
one Point on each Side than the twenty-fourth, which is it 
ſelf reduc'd to two Points, what Length will it be of ? 
And yet from it there are (till twenty five to be drawn, all 
leſs one than another. 

R. I AM at a ſtand. | 

D. RuN over all we have laid down, and all we have 
concluded, you will maniteſtly ſee that all muſt be affirm'd, 
if you maintain the Notion of Atoms. This is the only 
Propoſition you are at Liberty to retract. | 

K. I SEE very well that I mult give it up, becauſe it 
leads ſo palpably to a Contradiction. 

V. D. WHENCE is it that you will not _ Another In- 
agree to any Propoſition ? _ ſtance, 

. IT is becauſe I find nane that is cer- 


> 


tain. 


D 


. AND what is there wanting in all ? 

TAE Character of Truth. 

Wu is that Character ? 

. I KNow nothing of it, 

. Have you ever been curious enough to know it? 
. I own I never yet gave my ſelf the Trouble. 

; Hf EN your Ignorance has not yet diſturbed you ? 

. NO, 

D. Bur is it true, that you are eaſy in this univerſal Un- 
certainty, and that you hug your ſelf in it? 

- Tam is my Taſte. 

D. Your Taſte is very ſtrange ; but perhaps you rally 
with me, and think quite otherwiſe than you ſpeak. 

K. Ex cus me, I ſpeak very ſincerely. 

D. You are therefore conſcious of this Taſte ; you be- 
lieve that it is a Taſte, but are you not at the fame time 
conſcious that you think ? I 7 

R. Tao I ſhould own this, what would the Conceſ- 
ſion ſignify to you ? | | ? 

D. IT ſhall be as you pleaſe; But if you will apply 
your Attention, you will, perhaps, diſcover by Degrees, 
amidſt a great Number ot Propoſitions, the fame Charac- 
ter as in this, My TASTE IS TO DOUBT, Which, in 
ſhort, has derermin'd you to make an Acknowledgment, 
and to agree to ſomething, 


Bb 2 VI. D. You 
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VI. D. You fay then, that at the Bottom 
The third pe have no Liberty Ut all; and that this Word 
Example, 
is only the Name of an Appearance ? 

R. Tunis is my Opinion. 

D. Bur have you any Reaſon to think ſo? 

R. WHAT a Queſtion is that ? 
D. I MEAN, have you convincing Reafons ? 
R. Il SHOULD not give my Aſſent without them. 
D. BuT what do you call a convincing Reaſon ? 
R. Ir is a Proof we cannot help yielding to, when we 
have once underſtood the Senſe of it. 

D. Ap do you think that they, on the other Side of the 

ueſtion, have not likewiſe convincing Reaſons ? 

R. I think not; for if mine be ſolid, theirs can be only 


weak, and meerly probable. 
D. Do you imagine then it would be in their Power not 


to yield to them ? : 
. WiTHoUT doubt; for we may always refuſe our 
Aſſent to a Proof that is not demonſtrative. 

D. Vo v give up your Principle; for if all Men be Ma- 
chines, and, at every Inſtant, neceſſarily determin'd to do 
what they do ; ſince they who believe a Liberty, aſſent to 
Reaſons they think they have for it, they are, according to 
you, under a Neceſſity of doing it; and when they find 
them convincing, they are neceſſarily determin'd to find 
them ſuch ; they cannot think otherwiſe, on this very Ac- 
count, becauſe they think fo. | But allow me to ask yon 
one Queſtion more : Do you think it is of uſe to Man- 
kind to perſwade themſelves that they have no Liberty ? 

R. I HAvE not thought much of that; and 7 40 not 
diſturb my ſelf about the Intereſt of another. | 

D. AN p if any Man ſhould happen to ſay, that your 
Opinion is infinitely pernicious, and that you ought to be 
look'd upon as a publick Peſt, to be deſtroy'd as a Monſter 
that owns neither Law nor Virtue, and, by Conſequence, 
has not that which it is eſſential to a Man to have, in order 
to be qualify'd for living like a Man, and in Society with 
Others. | | 

R. I SHOULD ſay, that he who would compel others 
to think like himſelt, and uſe them ill when they think 
otherwiſe, is a Tyrant, who uſurps a ſovereign Authority 
over his Equals. 

D. Bur if we have no Liberty, we have no Obligation, 
are ſubje& to no Law, nor oblig'd to remember that other 
Men are our Equals ; and if we find it proper to put them 

in 
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in a State of Dependance, we do nothing but what is in 
our Power, nothing for which we ought to reproach our 
ſelves. Whoever acts thus is a Machine, that, in the Cir- 
cumſtances he is in, cannot do otherwiſe. 

R. BE it ſo: But he is a Machine very incommodious 
to others; ſo that if they ſhould offer to tear it in Pieces, 
it would be no Wonder. 

D. AND do not you ſee that they, whoſe Ideas are con- 
trary to yours, will ſay, it is you who are the dangerous 
Machine, and the Fireſhip that oughr to be ſpeedily funk, 
let ir ſhould occaſion an univerſal Conflagration ? You 
your ſelf, had you led me into your Opinion, would, per- 
haps, have given the firſt Proof, that it is faral to Mankind. - 
As ſoon as I ſhould think my ſelf a Machine, I ſhould give 
a Looſe, without Struggle or Reflection, to my own Fan- 
cies : I ſhould be in ſome Circumſtances, where my Inte- 
reſt and Pleaſure ſhould invite me to injure you. | 

R. Tunis would make you odious to me, and forfeit all 
Share in my good Offices. 

D. BuT if my Machine was determin'd, to love nothing 
but in Relation to it ſelf ; and if the Service, I ſhould do my 
ſelf in deceiving you, ſhould be more agreeable than all I 
could expect from a Confidence, that, according to your 
Principles, is only the Effect of Chance, and the blind Mo- 
tions of the Machine, nothing ſnould engage me to make 
you the leaſt Sacrifice. | 

R. You do not conſider, that to be a happy Machine, it is 
neceſlary for other Machines to be perſwaded, that you are 
determin'd to be agreeable to them, without which they 
will be determin'd to hurt and deſtroy you. 

D. Wu ar can I do ? Such as I find my ſelf, I muſt be; 
and if, by a happy Organization, I am neceffitated to be 
cunning and formidable, I ſhall make all others ſerve my 
Intereſts, and they will find themſelves oblig'd to keep fair 
with me. Happy are they who are in Circumſtances that 
ſet their Machines to adextrous Manner of deceiving others, 
and keeping them in Awe. If we are neceſſariſy deter- 
min'd to a Defire of Happineſs, we are neceſſarily deter- 
min'd to propoſe this End to our ſelves. But give me, I 
beg of you, ſome farther Light: I will endeavour to rea- 
ſon only upon your Principles ; I will throw aſide all the 
Ideas of Law, Obligation, and Virtue, that trouble you; I 
will confine my ſelf, with you, to look upon what they call 
good Men, as Machines commodious to others. This granted, 


you will readily allow, that ſuch as Lycurgus, Solow, Pho- 
| Bb 3 cion, 
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cion, Numa, Brutus, Camillus, Fabius, Marcus Aurelius, 
l illiam 7. , the Prince of Urange, &c. were Machines 
very uſeful to their Country, and fortunately born for 
their own. Glory. 1 5 

K. IT is — 7 5 thus that! apprehend theſe Things. 

D. Have you ever reflected upon the Cauſes that might 
have wound up theſe Machines to a Power of procuring ſo 
great Advantages to their Country? | 

K. I THINK theſe Cauſes may be reduc'd to Temper 
and Education. _ | | 

D. You think then that the Principles in which we are 
brought up, the Inſtructions we receive in our Infancy, the 
Examples with which we are ſurrounded, in a Word, the 
Ideas with which we are filld, wind up the Machine, which 
they call the Soul of Men, in a certain Manner that deter- 
mines it to devote it ſelf to the Good of another. 

H. Thus every Naturaliſt of good Senſe ſhould reaſon, 

D. I DEMAND no more to conclude, That a Man, pre- 
poſſed with the Thought that we have a Sovereign Mater; 
that this Adorable Maſter has given important Laws to us; 
that nothing is greater or better than to make a right U ſe of 
our Liberty, according to the Intentions of the Author of 
the Univerſe; that a Man, I fay, perſwaded of theſe Max- 
ims, is a Machine happily diſpos'd for the Good of others: 
Whereas they who neither acknowledge Law, nor Virtue, 
nor Vice, and beyond this Life expect no Reward, and fear 
no Puniſhment ; who are only ſenſible of their preſent In- 
tereſts; are Machines very irregular with reſpect to the com- 

mon Good, and upon which we carmot depend. Thus 
Error would be yery beneficial to Mankind, and the Know- 
ledge of Truth as dangerous. Now theſe are Imaginations 
which I cannot avoid looking upon as Dreams ; and there- 
fore I think, that they who, upon theſe Grounds, ſay they 
have no Liberty, do it becauſe their Liberty is dormant and 
lifeleſs within them, as it commonly is with all Men while 
they ſleep and dream. | | 
Ir is after this Method that we may engage a Perſon to 
diſabuſe himſelf. We allow his falſe Hypotheſis, and ob- 
lige him to draw Conſequences from it, or to own thoſe 
we infer, till we come to one ſo manifeſtly abſurd, that he 
can't digeſt it. From the laſt, which he is forc'd to reject, 
we go up to the laſt but one, from which it neceſſarily 
flow d, and which he rejects in the ſame Manner. We do 
the ſame with the preceeding; and going thus from N 0 
| | re 
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Step, he finds himſelf at laſt under a Neceſſity of retracting 
what at firſt he laid down for true. 

VII. WHETHER you do thusþy Way This Method, 
of Dialogue, or in a continued Diſcourſe, 7% eaſy, is neg- 
nothing is more eaſy, than to explain a Sub- ected, 
ject to others, which you have malter'd your | 
ſelf, in the very Order in which it ought to be diſplay'd; 
this, I ſay, is eaſy to one who has form'd a Habit of diſco- 
vering the Truth, and of unravelling obſcure Queſtions. 

YET this Method is very little tollow'd : Perhaps they 
who are capable of it, find it too long; perhaps ſome of 
them do not think it proper thus to lay open all. their Art 
and Ability: We conceive a greater Admiration for a Diſ- 
covery, when we do not know by what way we came to 
it. In ſhort, there are many who pretend to write and to in- 
ſtruct, whoſe entire Learning is only a Contexture of Rhap- 
ſodies: As foon as they have heard ſome Maſters, and read 
ſome Books, they fill their Memories and their Papers: 
Thus becoming learned Men, in collecting by Degrees 
what Chance has brought to their Hands, Advance of 
Years, and Favour, has metamorphos'd them from Scho- 
lars to Maſters. In theſe Poſts of Honour they teach as 
they have been taught ; Arguments fall from their Pens, 
and drop from their Mouths, without their being able to 
gueſs which Way they enter'd their Underſtandings. 

VIII. WHex a Man ſtudies only with a h „ 
Defign of Teaching ſome Time or other, 8K | 
and making a Trade of it, he ſeldom ſtudies © 
in the Manner he ought to inform himſelf, and to be ca- 
pable of inſtructing others. He is more deſirous to pals for 
a learned Man, than to be ſo; he applies. himſelf much 
more to ſpeak eaſily, than to think juſtly; and he is leſs 
concern'd to find the Truth, than todefend well that which 
paſſes for true, and is in Faſhion. He looks on himſelf as 
encompaſſed with Scholars, over whom he thinks to domi- 
neer ; and he ſtrives more to. be capable of amuſing and 
aſtoniſhing, than of inſtructing them, We mult at firſt 
learn to think for our ſelves, and ſeek after Knowledge for 
our ſelves only, and be content with nothing that does not 
convince and fatisfy (5). It will afterwards be eaſy to con- 
Bb 4 vey 
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vey reaſonable Sentiments into others, when you your ſelf 


have thoroughly imbib'd them. | 
IX. WHEN we are accuſtomed to de- 


2 monſtrate Truths already known, in the 
Teaching. ſame Order, as we ſhould endeavour to 


: inſtruct our ſelves in them, if we had not 
as yet diſcover'd them, we are confirm'd in a good Habit 
of cutting off all Prejudices ; we forget who hold the 
Affirmative, and who take the negative Side; we put in 
practice the wiſe Maxim of St. Auguſtin, 


= a Man. Let none of us flatter himſelf that he has 
Ch.lI.».2. already found the Truth; let us ſeek after 
SC. III. „ it by Agreement, as if we were entire- 


1. 4. * ly ignorant of it: We may ſeek it with 
| * Zeaf and Union of Heart, if we do not 
« preſume that we have already diſcover'd it.” Nothing is 
more rational or important than this Maxim; yet it is fo 
much neglected, and ſo many Perſons make it a pious Du- 
ty to neglect it, that we are in no leſs Danger of offending 
ve Men, than the common People, when, in propoſing 
t, we have not the Precaution to put our ſelves under the 
Protection of ſome Authority. . 
TE who diſpute often, ſee each of them ſome Part 
of the Subject on which their Controverſy turns; they both 
may have ſome Light of Truth, but it is loſt in the Warmth 
of the Diſpute; and they reciprocally hinder one another 
from adding the Knowledge of what is obſcure, to what 
they know already. | 
Ts X. Bur it is in vain to fill the Memory 
$ 2 with all the Rules we mult follow, to teach 
; ſucceſsfully. We ſhall always fpeak with- 
out Succeſs, when we have not very clear Ideas of what 
we ſpeak, and have not made them very familiar to us. 
The Repetition, indeed, of the ſame Thing may caſily fa- 
tigue us; and we can ſeldom well diſcharge what is tire- 
ſome : But this will be prevented, if a Man loves his Du- 
2 and his Scholars ; this will engage him to ſtudy them, 
that he may adapt himſelf to their Capacity and Taſte 
when it is good, and rectify it by Degrees when it is 
otherwiſe. Beſides, it will keep us from teaching them any 
Thing which it is not of Importance for them to know. 
This is a Maxim not at all obſerv'd. Pedants are Ma- 
chines that manage all which comes under their Hands in 
the ſame Manner: Shut up (as they are) in a Cirele of De- 
finitions, Diviſions, Subdiviſions, out of which they e 
. J elcape, 
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eſcape, their Diſciples muſt get into it, and turn round in 
it with them. They have no other Method but what ſerves 


to make an pom Preacher talk on an Hour or more 
upon a Subject he does not underſtand ; all their Diſciples 


muſt go through it; and were they deſtin'd to a Throne, 
they muſt ſtudy every Thing as if they propos'd no other 
End than to preach ill, or to trifle over the Diſputes of 
the Schools. 
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C HAP. VIII. 
Of the Analytic and Synthetic Methods. 


of Synthetic. That is alſo called Analytic, 
which, to clear a Queſtion, draws its firſt Light from the 
Queſtion it ſelf, and riſes by Degrees to the Piſcovery of 
the Principles that ſolve it ; but the Synthetic lays hold at 
firſt on certain Principles different from the Queſtion it ſelf, 
and which it did not give Birth to, but-were however pro- 
vided for that Purpoſe. As our Notions aſcend from cer- 
tain particular Objects to general Maxims and Propoſitions, 
the aſcending from Particulars to Generals is likewiſe 
called Analytic, and the deſcending from the Generals to 
the Particulars, Synthetic, Not but that general Queſtions 
may alſo be reſolv'd by the Analytic, as well as particular 
ones by the Synthetic Way: But the antient Schools ob- 
ſcur'd all that came into their Hands, and filPd every 
Thing with equivocal Terms. | | 
II. TRE Difference of theſe two Methods Examples. 
will be evident by an Inſtance or two : If I 
am to prove by Syntheſis that the three Angles of a Triangle 
are equal to two Right ones, I draw at the Angle c a Line 
Parallel to the Baſe h, 4, and ſay, the three Angles , c, 2, 
Ake 
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are equal to two Right ones, now the two Angles F and 

are equal to their alternate Angles b and 4; therefore, 
fabltitoring Equal to Equal, I conclude, that the three 
Angles 6, c, d, are equal to two Right Angles. You ſee, 
that in this Demonſtration, I make uſe of Principles found 
out before, and foreign to a Triangle; for the Line which 
was drawn Parallel to the Baſe &, d, does not belong to 
the Triangle. 
Now, if I would come to the ſame Concluſion by 
the Analytic Way, I ask my ſelf, 1. What is a Right 
Angle? 2. What is the Quantity of two Right ones ? 
3. What is a Triangle? 4. I attend to the Generation of 
W Wn: @ Triangle, and to the moſt ſimple Po- 
3 ne | 7 ſition of two Lines upon the Extremi- 

1 ties of a third, and find it to be the 
C Perpenditular Poſition, becauſe it is the 
| leaſt varied; therefore the two Angles 6, 
and 4, will be Right Angles. 
| T'n1s done, I incline the Line 4, f, 
towards b, to form the Triangle 6, d, c. 
b TH In this hog, I perceive that the Angle 
| 5 6, remains a Right Angle; and the Angle 
a, grows fo much leſs than a Right Angle, as the Part « 
d, Noce to: If therefore the new Angle c, be found 
equal to the Part c, 4, f, it will follow that the Angle 
6b, d, c, and the Angle c, will have between them the 
Quantity of a Right Angle: And this is what I am to 
Enquire. Nl | HS 

To difcoyer it, I recolle& the Definition of an Angle, 
that it is made by the Aperture of two Lines; and I con- 
fider that Angles are equal, when the Lines that form 
them are equally open, or equally inclin'd': Therefore, 
all I have to do, is to ſee whether the Inclination of the 
«104 | two 
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two Lines that form the Angle 6, c, d, be equal, to the 
Inclination of thoſe that form the Angle c, 4, f. : 
Tnis I readily comprehend; for To Line 4, c, being 
a Right Line, is equally inclined in- all its Points; the 
two Lines 6, c, d, f, both perpendicular, are equally in- 
clining to it: Therefore the Inclinations that form the 
Angle 6, c, 4, are equal to the Inclinations that form the 
Angle c, d, F. I have applied this Reaſoning to all Kinds 
of I Triangles in my Geometry. # 
III. WE fee in this Example, that the A Comparien 
Analytic Method does not diſpatch a Queſ- #erween the 
tion ſo ſoon as the Synthetic; but in Return two Metbods. 
one comprehends the reſolving of it much 
better, ſince it lets you into the very Foundations of it; 
and having in a Manner found it out your ſelf, it will 
eaſily recur to your Mind at any Time: It likewiſe ſhews 
not only the Property of a Thing, but the Reaſon of that 


Property. | 

IV. To reſolve a Queſtion Analytically 4 Detail of zhe 
we muſt, 1. Define all the Terms of it. Anahſis. 
2. State it diſtinctly. I have already clear'd 
the Method of putting in Practice theſe Conditions. 3. We 
mult exactly ſeparate what we know, from 
what we do not yet know in it. 4. At- P. III. C. I. 
tend to the Relations which the Terms 
known bear to what remains undiſcover'd: The State of 
the Queſtion will let you into thoſe Relations, 5. Since 
each Relation has its Rules, in obſerving theſe Rules we 
ſhall come to the entire Knowledge oft what we were 
ignorant of, by Means of the Relation it has to what 
we know, The great Point of Art here conſiſts, in giving 
to what you know, and what you know not, ſuch Names 
as will render the Relations they have to one another 
diſtinctly preſent to the Mind, and facilitate the comparing 
of them. The Practice of theſe Rules makes it appear, 
that the Things themſelves are often clear to the Mind, 
when ſuch Names have been given them as are ſuitable 
to their known Relations, 4 

V. Tno' the Analyſis is more eaſy to be It exrend; 2 
uſed on Mathematical Objects than any veral Subjedls. 
other, (for their exact Determination ren- 
ders it eaſier to diſtinguiſh in them what is known from 
What is unknown, and to ſettle the Relations of one to 
the other,) yet it may alſo take Place on other Subjects; 
when, for inſtance, the Queſtion is about the Juſtification 

oy of 
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of Man before God, why wy not you; after having ſtated 
the. Queſtion clearly, and ſettled that which makes a Man 
odious to his ſovereign Maſter, and a juſt Object of his 
Severity, enquire into what is oppoſite to his happy Re- 
turn, and a more fayourable Treatment both on the Part 
of God and Man? Whereupon you may endeavour to 
diſcover what might be capable of removing thoſe Obſtacles 


ID” IT Analyfis has the Ai 
TRE more the Analyfis has the Air 

* ire of an exact Method, and ſuppoſes a par- 
r ticular- Ability in him that uſes it, (for it 
does not only capacitate a Man to unfold to others what 
he knows himfelf, but to invent by himſelf, and put others 
into a Way of Diſcovery,) it ought to be the more ſolid, 
Some Authors ridiculouſly affect it, in ſuppoſing what is 
in Queſtion, or taking a wide Compaſs to find what 
might have been diſpatch'd in four Words, or in proving 
of Propoſitions that have already the Evidence of Prin- 
ples by others leſs clear and ſimple, they imitate the 
afters of true Analyſis, as the Burghers in Moliere do 
the Perſons of Quality. (a) | 
Ix uſing this Method, it is not always neceſſary to go 
back to the firſt Principles; it is enough, if you ſuppoſe 
none, that are not true; and as for the reſt, you muſt 
adapt your ſelf to the Capacity of your Auditors, and to 
the proper Time of your Diſcourſe. It wauld be, for 
Inſtance, abſurd to aſcend in every Sermon to the firſt 
Principles of Theology, as well as to thoſe of Phyſics upon 
every Phznomenon. You are allowed to ſuppoſe * — 


(42) As the Parts of Man's Body cannot move themſelves, and 
« I ſee no outward Cauſe of their Motion, there muſt be a ſecret 
«Spring of it within. To find this, I ſtrip a Thigh of its Integu- 
ments, which I name the Skin; then I ſee two long and ſlender 
* Bodies, that run along the Thigh ; one of which, more blackiſh 
than the other, ſhall be called a Vein, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other, which beats, and ſhall be named an Artery: I preſs the one 
and the other with my Finger, and feel no Reſiſtance; whence I 
* conclude, either that they are empty and hollow, or contain ſome 
« Fluid in their Cavity; and ſince, when I draw my Finger from 
« them, they reſtore them to their former State, and the Part 
« that is preſſed cannot do that without ſome moving Force, I 
* conclude, that they contain a Fluid that is in Motion.” Rech. Ana- 

de la ſtructure des parties du 2 humaine, dans le Fournal de 
Paris, Fanxier 1702. p. 105, Ed. d Amt, 
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they afford convenient to your Subject; you muſt there- 
fore limit your ſelf to Principles, the neareſt to ydur Queſ- 
tion, that have a viſible Relation to it; otherwiſe the 
Mind will grow impatient, and the Attention will be 
7 , | 
VII. As it is prudent to make great Al- : 
lowance to Cuſtom, without injurigTrach, 2 
think the Analyſis ſnould not always be 
employ'd; for though it be clearer than 

the other, .it may appear more obſcure to the Hearer that 
is not accuſtomed to it; who, taking a Prejudice, that you 


ſpeak too learnedly to him, and that you are miſtaken to 


ſuppoſe him capable of ſearching and diſcovering by him- 
ſelt; this Diſtruſt of his Capacity makes him retuſe his 
Attention to a Maſter he believes too nice; and there- 
fore will not venture to follow him: This makes the 
Synthetic Way often neceſſary. They who chuſe it, be- 
gin with defining the Subject, explaining that Definition; 
and after dividing it, to ſhew the Order in which they 
intend to treat the Subje&; proving and opening the Parts 
of it one after another; and at laſt, adding the Anſwers 
to the Objections and Difficulties that might be ſtarted. 
They ſhall be the Subjects of the following Chapter. 
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Of Definition, 


HE know no Subject but hat Definition 
What is very much com- ii. 
pounded; the mot _ 
Ill comprehend ſo many Things, and the 
M1 ſ{inalleſt offer ſo much to be known and 
(== ſtudied, that very long Diſcourſes, in the 
cloſeſt Style, cannot exhauſt all that 
Nez be ſaid and known upon them. But among the 


Kealities of a Thing, and its Variety of Attributes and 


Properties, 


4 


Properties, the eſſential ones, on which the reſt depend, 
are but few, and may be ſet forth in few Words; and 
the Propoſition that contains them is called a Definition: 
So that a Definition expreſſes briefly wherein the Nature 
of a Thing . conſiſts. ary 
II. HENCE it is nece to have ſtu- 
3 died, and attained to the Knowledge of a 
oF Thing, at leaſt in the Main, betore we 
IV. C. iI. can define it. I have already laid down 
A. 5 Rules, how to come to know eſſential At- 
tributes. 
Rules, III. Tur Language of a Definition ought 
to be clear, ſhort, and exat. 
CLEARNESS ſhould take Place in all our Diſcourſes, 
but eſpecially in a Definition, which, by its Shortneſs, 
would become a meer Riddle, if it were not clear. We 
_ deſire at firſt, that the Hearer may know at once what we 
are upon, and whither we tend: But can he diſcoyer 
this in Obſcurity? It would be clogging his Memory, 
at the Entrance, with an uſeleſs Load, and diſquieting 
him; but if the Opening be clear, there would be great 
Hopes of Light in the Sequel. We have ſpoken largely 
on this Point of Clearneſs before. 2 
MkrarRHORI CAL Terms in Definitions often want this 
Clearneſs, and may be the Occaſion of Error, in preſent- 
ing one Thing under the Image of another. ( 
_ DescARTEs's Definition of Love is not clear. Right 
Reaſon would be better defined by Ideas that give us the 
Knowledge of Things, or By-ways of Thinking, that 


ſhew us the Relations of them, than by Metaphorical 


Terms of Light, Sc. | 
SpiNOSA's Definition of a finite Thought is an equi- 


vocal Sophiſm; that it is a Thought terminated by ano- 


ther Thought : He defines a Thought, as a Man _—_ 
| | efine 


— 1 
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(a) M. Deſpreaux defines the Sublime thus, © It is a certain 
cc Force of Diſcourſe, proper to elevate and 1 aviſh the Soul, ariſin 
« either from the Greatneſs of the Thought, or the Nobleneſs 4 
« the Sentiment, or the Magnificence of the Words, or the harmo- 
** nious, lively, and animated Turn of the reſſion, that is, of 
each of theſe ſeparately ; but the perfect Sublime conſiſts of all 
together. Upon which the Author of L Europe ſavante obſerves, 
That the Greatneſs and Nobleneſs of Thought, and Magnificence of 
Mord, require a Definition, as much as the Sublime.” 
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define a Bit of Extenſion. Theſe Metaphorical Terms 
make us loſe the Sight of the Subject defined. 

IV. A Definition ought to be ſhort, as 
containing only what a Thing is eſſentially - Breviq. 
in it ſelf; and being eſtabliſhed as a proper | 
Relief to the 1 in pointing out at once, in a feu 
Words, all the Heads, to which you may reduce what 
you are to hear in the Sequel. 
| Tmis Condition is wanting, when you mix any Thing 
that is accidental, with that which is eflential ; or add the 
Conſequences of the Eſſence, to the Eſſence it ſelf; or 
put in unneceſſary Words. The cloſeſt Style, fo it be 
clear, is the moſt proper for Definitions. 

Born Rules are tranſgreſſed by the Uſe of ſynonimous 
Terms; for, not being clearer, they are ſuperfluous. - - 

TE Pomp and Emphaſis of a Word often diſguiſes 


the Obſcurity of it; and this Obſcurity hinders you from - 


ſeeing, that the Terms of the Definition are meerly $ 

nonimous with the Thing defined: To obſerve whic 

you need only define thoſe Terms themſelves. Theſe De- 
fects are found in Ariſtotles Definition of a Man, which 
has long been looked upon as a Model; May is a Reg- 
ſonable Animal : For, after explaining theſe two Terms, 
Animal, and Reaſonable, the firſt will be reduced to fig- 
nify a Subject that is born and dies, eats and drinks, 
ſleeps and wakes, and moves from one Place to another ; 
and the ſecond will import a Being that ſpeaks, and draws 
Conſequences well or ill, from ſome Principles true or 
falſe. Now this is preciſely the Meaning of the Word 
Man it ſelf, in the Minds of all to whom this Term is 
not a meer Sound: But if you ask, What that Being is 


that Neeps, wakes, talks, &c.? The firft Anſwer will 


be obſcure, the ſucceeding Replies will toon appear to 
be confounded with the Queſtion. | 
THERE are Subjects 1o ſimple, that they cannot be 
defined but by ſynonimous Terms; and then it is no 
Fault, fince the Subject will admit of no other: And 
though they do not explain the Attributes in more Words 
than the Name of the Subject contains, yet they do nor 
fail to render it clearer; for they have often the Advan- 
tage of not preſenting the falſe Ideas which Prejudice 
has annexed to the Words you define: Thus inſtead of 
the Word Body, I put that of Extenſion, which is free 
from miſtaken” Prejudices ; and inſtead of the Word Me- 


tion, | put the State of a Body applying its Surface ſucceſ- 


Jroely, 


* 


2 * 


and thereby encreaſe the 
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Foely. Synonima's are alſo free from an equivocal Senſe: 


Thus I define Szbſtance to be a Reality, that has its proper 
Exiſtence. They are at leaſt very uſeful to keep the Mind 
in a longer Attention on the ſame Idea; for the Haſte with 
which the a i 1 gens flips over ſimple Objects, pre- 
vents their making a juſt Impreſſion; after one tranfient 
Review, and running them over in a Hurry, the neat 
Moment it knows nothing of them. 

AN Hearer is pleaſed with an Orator, who by ſyno- 
nimous Words holds him to an Idea which he ought to 
be familiar with, or which is ſo agreeable, that he is loth 
to part with it too ſoon. But bad Imitators, that is, they 
who copy without Judgment, obſerving this good Effect, 


fill all their Diſcourſes with them, under a Pretence of 


greater Clearneſs and Emphaſis : But this fatigues the At- 

tention, palls and obſcures the Underſtanding. Synoni- 

ma's are not always exact, but alter ſomething in the Idea, 
Perplexity. 

SENECA blames thoſe, with Reaſon, who define Phi- 


loſophy to be a Knowledge of Things Divine and Hu- 
man, with their Cauſes: For (ſays he) π’] Cauſes of 


Things Divine and Human are a Part of them. (b) 
V. TRE Fulneſs of an exact Definition 


| Exatineſs, or will not impede the Brevity of it, if it only 


Fulneſs. contains the eſſential Atributes ; and it will 


be full, if it contains all of them. We have 
ſpoke on this Head already: The great Art is, to be very 
attentive to the Generation of a Thing. 
SOME add Other Rules, which are only Conſequences 
of the former; as | 
THAT a Definition muſt extend no farther than the 
Thing defined ; and that it maſt agree to all that bears the 
Name of it, without an Wears Senſe. Both thele are 
complied with in the omitting of nothing that is eſſential, 
and inſerting nothing that is accidental. 
THe old Maxim of defining by the 
P. I. Sec. III. Genus and Difference, has been already 
C. 5. conſider'd. | | 
VI. We 


——_— 


—— —— 


(6) Quidam ſapientiam ita finierunt, ut dicerent eam divinorum 
& humanorum Scientiam. Quidam ita: Sapientia eſt noſſe divina 
& humana, & horum cauſas. Supervacua mihi videtur hæc adjectio, 
quia cauſſa divinorum humanorumque partes ſunt, Sen. Ep, LXXXIX. 
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VI. WE have there alſo conſidered the 


Definition of Words, the Uſe. and Rules Of the Definiti- 


of it; Theſe cannot paſs for Principles, but ons of Words, 
2s they are Definitions of Things, ſome 

rfe&, and others imperfect, but always true; for how 
abſurd would it be to look upon the following Definitions 
as Principles? I call Brat a Triangular Circle; I call Phi- 
locriſy, that excellent Virtue which is founded in the Love 
of Gold. The Definitions of Mathematicians are equally 
Definitions of Words and Things, true and juſt ; for they 
have formed their Ideas themſelves, and given Names to 
them; ſo that when they define or explain the one, they 
define and explain the other: But it is not ſo with Defini- 
tions of Names, that anſwer Ideas formed upon external 
Objects; for it is a Queſtion, whether the Definition of an 
Idea ought to paſs tor the Definition of a Thing, becauſe 
we may not have conceived the Thing as it really is. 

VII. Bur Definitions are not only of Uſe f 
in the Synthetical, but alſo in the Analy- Definitions take 
tical Method; for when you would engage Place in the A- 
your Hearer to diſcover himſelf the Nature nahhſis. 
of a Subject you are explaining to him, it 
is of Uſe to begin with a Definition, that he ſee the 
End, to which he may, in the Sequel, find the Way: As 
if you ſhowtd ſay to him, This Definition, which you do 
not know H] I diſcover'd it, I will by Degrees make 
you form your ſelf, if you attend to the Subject of the 
Queſtion. When you tell your Hearer, at firſt, the End you 
would conduct him to, he is the more caſy; for we fol- 
low a Leader much better, When we ſee whither he leads 
us: But if we do not begin, it is at leaſt neceſſary to end 
with a Definition; for after having led our Reader or 
Hearer through the ſeveral Turnings, that have let him 
into the Knowledge of a Subject, it is altogether impor- 
tant to collect, in a few Words, what is eſſential and pre- 
ciſely belonging to what we have taught him, and then an 
elegant, eloſe, exact, and clear Definition forms an ex- 
ccllent Concluſion. a | : 
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v Of Diviſon. 1 


W = = HE Multiplicity of Things, 
J N and the narrow Bounds. of 
2 oY, > & 2 uman Underſtanding, make 

Div iſions abſolutely neceſſary. 


vnc. We cannot ſee all at one 
View, chereford we muſt di- 

8 vide our Reflections and our 
55 ice, ka) have ſpoken before of the Diſtinction 
of Words, neceſſary to clear the Ambiguity of them. | 
look upon Diviſien as it chiefly depends; upon Defini- 
tion. After having defined a Thing, it is neceſſary-to ex- 
lain it more at large; but: leſt the Mind ſhould be con- 
founded phat Extent, and by the Wa Things, 
it is neceſlary to reduce them to fewer Heads. he Things 
ee to one another; and 


aſon tor diſtin — 


ſhould be obliged. to repeat upon one, what we: have al- 
Peakin on the other, and ſo grow exceſ- 


«„ Wwes 


are never more neceſſaxy, chan when ſome Prejudices, au- 


_ - 
T IJ 


— 


(a) Facilius per partes in gognitionem totius adducimur. --—--- 
icquid in majus crevit facihus*agnoſcitur fi diſceſſit in partes. 
Sen, Ep. LEXXIX, . e 
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able modities the Contract, and that of aptly, cd goes 
elied/in; this 


erer 


Nam Act, what is againſt 
of it. mere | 


or burdenſome to one, is often, E that very Reaſon, fa- 
erefore have Reeourſeè to 


may turn to his own, Advantage. Si fy 
II. I Do not alledge Examples of theſe Important Re- 
Diviſions: This r is full of them, Heflſont ien 
and here an; Objection haturally preſents Lege. 
it ſelf. We have fled the three firſt 
Parts of this Logic, and a Part of this, with Definirious 
and Diviſions, : If the Reader found himſelf capable to 
examine the Juſtneſs of them, before he came to theſe 
two Chapters, which ſhew the Nature and Rules of them, 
may they not appear ſuperfluous? 
W muſt, remember, that Whatever falls within the 
Rules of Logic, we can do naturally, (as we ſaid at firſt,) 
and without it, the Rules of Logic could never haye been 
diſcover'd, fince they ſuppoſe already a Knowledge of them, 
in Order to their Diſcougry? Therefore Logic, reflecting 


upon what we do naturally, and without the Help of Art, 
ſtrengthens our natural Faculties by theſe Reflections, and 
confirms our Certainty, becauſe it makes us comprehend 
the Grounds of it more diſtinctiy. 
W BESIDES, 


1 
388 J New TREATISE of PRT IV. 
BESIDES, the Acts of the Underſtanding are fo com- 
plicated, that we cannot exerciſe one without the Help 
of the other; yet, ſince we cannot explain all at once, 
we muſt do it ſucceſſively by Parts: And this is the 
proper Place to treat of Definition and Diviſion ; for they 
are chiefly employ'd in Works of Extent and Variety: 
Now ſuch Works are the proper Obje& of Method. 
SouE Learned Men of ſmall Genius, and great Pre- 
ſumption, are terrified at the leaſt Thing they meet, which 
diſorders their Ideas, or their Words, that ſupply the Place 
of them. It is odds, but ſome Learned Man of this Kind 
will find a Proof of Hereſy, in thus placing the Chapter of 
Diviſion. at the End of Logic. © Should not we, [ſays 
« he) begin to initru&t with Definitions? and can we com- 
“ modiouſly teach a young Man, before we have ſtock'd 
“ his Memory? This Reaſon reſts upon a falfe Suppo- 
ſition, and, were it true, it would prove nothing, becauſe 
it would prove too much: For on this Foot, Definitions 
ſhould take up the firſt Chapter of Logic; whereas it preſup- 
poſes the Knowledge of other Things: Therefore we mult 
neceſſarily either abandon the Deſign of Writing any Thing 
of theſe Rules, or ſuppoſe that we may naturally do what 
we can yet better perform with the Aſſiſtance of the Rules. 
af Dd III. As we are to define, fo we mult 
5 of divide with Clearneſs, Brevity, and rege 
* | Diviſions are clear, when Uſe has once fix 
the Signification of the Terms, or when a former Expli- 
cation has taken away the Obſcurity and Ambiguity of 
them. They are fort, when no Part is ſuperfluous, but 
each is expreſſed in the moſt cloſe and fimple Style. 
A Divis:on of human Actions into Tuch as are 
permitted, forbidden, commended, and indifferent, would 
violate this ſecond Rule; for the indifferent ones are in 
ern the Number of them that be permitted. We 
C. III. have ſpoken enough of its Fulneſs in a fore- 
| going Chapter. ee | 
Ir a Diviſion be clogged with a Word that might be 
omitted, we complain of its Prolixity: Life is too ſhort 
to waſte the leaſt Part of it in Superfluities; we _ 
| | 4 endure 


SST 


* 2 — * 


doſum eſt: tum verborum . omnium definitiones, , in quibus neque 
abeſſe quicquam decet, neque redundare. Cic. de Orat. Lib. II. 
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endure any Retardment in the Way of the Sciences: But 


for all that, we eaſily permit the ſame Diſtinction to be 
often repeated. The famous Kohax/t, otherwile a very able 
and exact Author, has not miſs'd one ſingle Ocaſion of 


telling us frequently, That the Names of Senfations are 


equivocal, and lignity both the Senſation it ſelf, and the 
Cauſe of it. | N 


Dienorouv, which oppoſes two Parts that are evi- 
dently contradictory, often ſhews the Juſtneſs of a Divi- 


viſion. When Seneca makes a Diſtinction of Benefits into 
neceſſary, profitable, and agreeable, it ſeems, that one of 
theſe Members is included in the other. What is neceſ- 
ſary is profitable; and it is — agreeable to receive what 
is neceſſary. But we ſhall find, 

ake this D 


not r. is either of great Service, or meerly agree- 
able. (c) | 

IT is with equal Reaſon that he diſtinguiſhes Things ne- 
ceſſary into three Claſſes: Some, without which we cannot 
live; as the Air and Nouriſhment : Others, without which 


we ought not to live; as Honour, Liberty, Virtue: Others, 


without which we will not live; as the Preſervation ot 
our Country, and of Perſons that are dear to us. 
IV. Tus greateſt Part of our Errors pro- ,. Abuſoof * 
ceed from this, That we confound diffe- Diviſions. of 
rent Things, and ſuppoſe ſome Objects | 
to be entirely alike, that are not ſo. Therefore Diſtinc · 
tions (which correct our Miſtakes, and clear the Perplexity 
that ariſes from Difficulties and Gbjections, which are the 


ordinary Conſequences of our Ignorance and Miſtakes) 
* * 74 op are 


— — — 
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(c) Primo demus neceſſaria, deinde utilia, deinde jucunda, utique 
manſura, Incipiendum eſt autem a neceſſariis, aliter enim ad ani- 
mum pervenit, quod vitam continet : aliter quod exornat, aut in- 
ſtruit. Ex his qua neceſſaria ſunt, quædam pri mum obtinent lo- 
cum, ſine quibus non poſſumus vivere; quzdam ſecundum, fine 
quibus non debemus ; quædam tertium, ſime quibus nolumus. Pri- 
ma hujus notæ ſunt, hoſtium manibus eripi, & tyrannicæ iræ & 
proſcriptioni, ------- Proxima ab his ſunt, fine quibus poſſumus qui- 
dem vivere, ſed ut mors potior fit : tanquam libertas , & pudicitia, 
& mens bona... -Poſt hæc 1 ac ſanguine, uſu- 
que, & conſuetudine longa, cara; ut liberos, conjuges, penates, ce- 
teraque quæ uſque eo animus fibi applicuit, ut ab illis, quam a vita 
divelli gravius exiſtimet. Sen. de Binef. Lib. I. c. IT. 


that he had Reaſon to 
iviſion, if we take him in this Manner: What 
e give a Man is either neceſſary, or not; that which is 
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are agreeably receiv'd, and give a great Idea of the Pene- 


tration and Capacity of "thoſe that ſeaſonably uſe them. 


Hence Men of low Genius, who are commonly bad at 
copying after others, are led to think, that a Knack of ma- 
King Diſtinctions is ſufficient to merit the Name of a great 
Man; but by their affected and improper Dinſtinctions they 
— fall, and draw others into ſuch Inconveniences which 
iſtinctious ought to have remedied: For they are us'd to 
part the Multitude of Objects, and the ſeveral Faces of 
them; but a Crowd of ſuperfluous Diſtinctions encreaſes 
the Confuſion. Like a Man of an heavier Make than or- 
dinary, that walks too haſtily,” ſtumbles, and hinders the 
Pagen he would endeavour to quicken. -& 
IEE Exceſs of Diviſions offers ſo great a Variety of 
Roads to us, which we muft follow, one after another, 
that a Diſcourſe by this Means becomes like a Labyrinth, 
the Mind is weary'd, and afraid of being entangled ; but 
the more ſingle the Way is, the more readily we are aflur'd 
that it Teads to the End to which we tend (a). 
© ADD to this, that the Lovers of Diſtinctions often give 
ihto Chimera's; They think they fee a Difference, that has 
no Being; thoſe they perceive are ſo ſmall, that they are of 
no uſe, alid therefore deſerve no Attention. A dull and un- 
active Soul is confus'd, and does not diſtinguiſh enough; one 
that is more volatile and ſprightly, does it too much. When 
I ſce Men value themſelves upon this falſe Learning, and 
theſe chimerical Diſcoveries, I think again they are in the 
Condition of ſuch as are intoxicated ; to whom one ſingle 
Object appears ſo far multiply'd, that they flatter themſelves 
with the Polſetnon of great Frentbes tho? their Stock be 
extremely moderate, their Wealth is all viſionary. ' 
TE Pleaſure of making Diſtinctions, and the Fancy of 


enriching a Work with them, has given Birth to ſome that 


are very pleaſant,. There are, ſays a grave Author, Co- 
Iours natural, and ſupernatural ; as. thoſe of 
Exel. xxiv. the Footſtool of Saphir, beheld by the ſixt 
10. ix Elders. But how does he know that theſe 
| Colours, . tho? created by the Lord in that 
Moment, were not of the ſame Nature with thoſe that 
were created at the Beginning of the World. But we muſt 
Din 8 (3 1 dee it ent \ diſtinguiſh 
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(4) Dividi non concidi utile eſt-- *--Idem enim vitii habet nimia 
od nulla diviſio: fimile confuſo eſt quicquid in pulverem uſque 
tum eſt. Sen. Ep. LXXXIX. 
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diſtinguiſh as well as we can: Qui bene diſtinguit, bend 
docet (e). | 

V. WHEN 


_—_wlw. OF CY — ah þ — — 
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e) To ſoften the Fierceneſs of the antient Germans, and to put 
« a Stop to their perpetual Revolts, the Emperors of the Houſe of 
France found it of Importance to bring over that warlike Nation 
eto the Chriſtian Reiden; and they invited them to embrace it b 
« great Advantages. The Nobility that came over to the Church 
« were advanc'd to be little inferior to Sovereigns : Great Privileges 
were beſtow'd upon Learning, and the Profeſſors of it: The Uni- 
« yerſities became a Sort of petty States. Theſe Privileges were fol- 
« low'd by infinite Diſorders; and the Schools of Wiſdom became 
« Schools of Licentiouſneſs. One of the ſtrongeſt Proofs of an ex- 
cellent Nature, is to paſs ſome: Vears in a Univerſity without be- 
ing ruin d. And how could it be ot iſe, when they were aſ⸗ 
* ſur d of Impunity, and found their Judges their Protectors? Now: 
« It is hard to give up ſome Privileges, however pernicious to So- 
« ciety, eſpecially when they are of Profit to us: And this is the Rea- 
« ſon, that rather than generouſly reſign them, they were bent to 
« ſupport them by the moſt frivolous Reaſons. Men of the 
Sword, ſay they, have their Privileges; and the Soldiers have no 
* Tribunaltoacknowledge but that of their Officers. But what Con- 
7 8 is this? And what can be more oppoſite to a Soldier than a 
« Scholar? Yet they are not (as proceed) ſo oppoſite, and one 
Diſtinction wiil bring them under the fame Clais. There is a 
« Militia Togata, and a Militia Sagata, that is, a Soldier in a military, 
and another in a peaceful Habit: And, in effect, young Students 
have all the Inclinations of ill- diſciplin d Soldiers. The Debau- 
chery, the Licentiouſneſs, the Sloth; the Quarrels, the naughty 
« Pleafantries, the Satisfaction of being no longer under the Eyes of 
their Fathers; are not all theſe Features common to them both? 
* This indeed is too true; and it is from this that I draw a demon- 
* ſtrative Reaſon againſt the Academical Privileges. It is neceſſary 
that Soldiers, who, on the leaſt Signal, ought to riſque their Lives, 
* ſhould look upon their Officers as+ their Sovereigns, and almoſt 
* as their Gods; it is neceſſary to form their Machine to mind no 
* other, neither their Pains nor Pleaſures; to place their Hope in 
none but them, and to fear none but them. But a Scholar ought 
* not to do any Thing b 10 of Machine; Reaſon ought to be 
* his only Law: He ought to love his Teachers, and ſubmit him- 
« {elf in Proportion as they inſtruct him. And the Maſters, on their 
part, ought not to own any for Scholars, but thoſe who conduct 
© themſelves by the Light of Underſtanding. Whoever mult be held 
in by other Principles, is none of our Dependants; he ought to 
go under other Maſters. A Student is a Being truly reaſonable; 
* and when he deſerves a Blow, he is an Animal of another Order; 
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he is fallen from his State.“ 
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V. Wuex we propoſe to put any Sub- 
r ject in a full Light, if it be compounded, 
who compoſe. we mult divide it into its Parts, to ſtudy 

| them one after another. But ſince we do 
not know it entirely, and at firſt have but an imperfect 
Knowledge of it, it may eaſily happen, as it often does, 
that the Diviſion we make of it is not very exact, nor 
the Order in which we propoſe to handle it, tho” at 
firſt it appears to be the moſt natural and convenient. 
They who write their Thoughts, in proportion as they 
think, ſuffer themſelves to be often betray'd into ſpecious 
Diviſions, which expoſe them to Inconſiſtencies, and leave 
2 Confuſion in their Diſcourſes. I ſhould take it not to be 
amiſs for a Man, that meditates upon a Subject, and ſets 
himſelf to maſter it, to lay hold of the firſt Diviſions that 
offer themſelves, and regulate the Order he will follow, on 
the firſt Lights that occur to his Mind; for we are often reduc'd 
to go, as it were, groping along, in order to diſcover what 
is unknown. But as, while we advance in Knowledge, 
we, obſerve the Miſtakes into which we fell, and the falſe 
or irregular Steps we have taken, we muſt endeayour to 
explain to others our Diſcoveries in a more clear and ex- 
act Order, than what we us'd before our ſelves; it would be 
better firſt of all to inform our ſelves well in the Nature 
of all the Parts of a Subject we propoſe to treat upon; then 
we may eaſily ſee how to range moſt conveniently what we 
know of it, and to divide it; otherwiſe we may run into 
ſpecious Diviſions, or keep to certain general Forms of 
Method and Definitions, that are often the Cauſes of Dit- 
order: But we muſt always remember not to force any 
Thing, to accommodate it to a certain Method; but Me- 
thod, on the contrary, muſt it ſelf be ſubje& to the Na- 
ture of the Things on which it is employ'd. | 
*1b wats VI. Fxon this, and what is ſaid at the 
5 2 End of Chap. II. we may eaſily comprehend 
rage by tuch.  Whence it comes that moſt Men are ſo little 

| mo by their Studies. The Maſters, 
who ought to inſtruct them, ſteal here and there a few 
Definitions, by which they ſce no clearer, than if they fell 
from the Clouds: To theſe they add a certain Number of 
Diſtinctions. To this Heap of Trifles they give the Name 
of a Syſtem ; and when the young Scholar 1s come to the 
laſt Chapter, and his Parrot-like Leſſons have been often 
applauded by bis Maſter, he thinks himſelf very learned, 
tho' he knows nothing; and is at that Time made * 
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of Learning any Thing, ſince his Maſter has had the Ad- 
dreſs to prejudice him $, on Judgment and Reaſoning : 
It would be better he never read or wrote at all, * 
then he would have altogether attended to good Senſe, 
which the Prejudices of the Schools could not have 
eclips'd ; and as he would not value himſelf upon his Un- 
derſtanding, he would take care not to decide upon what 
he did not underſtand : He would be always ready to hear 
others, and would not open his Mouth, but when he was 
well aſſur'd, and perceiy'd moſt evidently, that what he was 
going to ſay, is founded upon good Senſe. 


EXPE MW N 9 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Method of ranging Arguments ; of 
_ diſputing 3 and of handling Controverſies. 
el plaincd in Order the different 


, koagd 

I I. 

ETA bParts of a Definition, and of the Diviſions 
that follow it, we muſt then proceed to the 
Proofs of the Explications given, and to 

" eſtabliſh the Truth of the Propoſitions ad- 
vanc'd, When the Parts of a Definition and a Diſcourſe 
are numerous, we muſt not defer the Proofs till we have 
explain'd the Senſe of all the Parts to be proved. The 

Hearers would languiſh too much in Expectation of the 

Proofs, and perhaps get a Cuſtom to paſs them over unre- 
gardedz beſides, the being oblig'd to reſume, in order, each 

art to be proved, would render it too tedious and prolix. 
In theſe Caſes the Proofs ſhould be join'd immediately to 
cach Explication. 

THe Proofs may be deferr'd till the Senſe of all is ex- 
plain'd, when certain general Arguments are employ'd, 
that may equally extend to ſeveral Parts; but the Proots 
mult precede, when the Principles, upon which the Truth 
of a Propoſition is cſtabliſh'd, ſerve likewiſe to clear the 
Senſe of It. 

II. Burt, 


N. F TER having divided and ex- Tranſitions. 


* 
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þ „ II. Bur in neither of theſe Caſes muſt 
Proof; Li any Proof be uſed that is not ſolid and de- 
33 monſtrative; otherwiſe they will be liable to 
Exceptions that 5 Evidence of them, and ſo ex- 
poſe the Truth to the Contempt of its Adverſaries, giving 
them, ſooner of later, when the leaſt Paſſion or Prejudice 
prevails, room of Victory and 932 „„ n 
"LET none pretend to ſay, he muſt accommodate him- 
ſelf to the Prejudices of Men; that the greateſt Part of 
them, incapable of weighing his Arguments, only count 
and judge of them by Tale; that ſince Men differ o much 
in their Faſte and Manner of Thinking, what appears weak 
to one, will charm another. All this would be right, if 
they were only to be amuſed; but we are to make them 
Ditciples of Truth. And what Accbunt ought we to 
make of thoſe who have ſo little Delicacy in this Point, 
tho? my acquieſce in_the Truth; fince they as readily ad- 
mit an Error in the rbom of it, and take up freely with 
any Thing for a Proof that, for this ve 8 is a falſe 
one, becauſe it does not prove at all? Was Truth capable 
of Knowledge and Senſe, how would ſhe entertain the Re- 
ſpe& they pay her, when they would as eaſſly pay it to Er- 
ror? Our Merit does not conſiſt in viewing of Truth, 
but in our Care and Precaution to view it diligentiy, and 

to be aſſur'd of it. They who thus employ all Sorts of 
Proofs, contenting themſelves to gain the ignorant Multi- 
tude, uſe leſs Endeayours to illuſtrate, the Truth, than to 
encreaſe their Party; it is Ambition, and not pure Zeal, 
that anjimates them. Impotency, and a Want of Noble- 
nets of Soul, carries them to form a Party, and to applaud 
themſelves in the Number of them: And ſuch Men as 
theſe are commonly not only furious and contentious, 
but alſo bad Reaſoners. He who, out of a ſincere Love 
of Truth, is very difficult in the Choice of his ms 
ains two Advantages by it: He is not in Danger of find- 
ng thoſe he advances overthrown ; and if, notwithſtand- 
ing the Sinceriry of his Intention, he miltakes, far from be- 
| | ing 


* 
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2) *I do not approve the Practice of proving our Religion by 
« 8 Proſperity of — Undertaking : It r e 
* the Authority of Events. For when People are accuſtom d to 
< theſe plauſible Arguments, ſo ſuitable to their Taſte, there is a Dan- 
ce ger of ſhaking their Faith, when contrary and diſadvantageous 
<« Events happen in their Turn.“ Mont. L. 1. Ch. XXXI. 
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ing angry with thoſe who ſet him aright, he is pleas'd with 
cham m ps . l y 
To be provok'd at Objections, is a Sign of being guided 
by other Principles than thoſe of Evidence: A true Lover 
of it will not be afraid of being better inform'd, and an 
Objection full of Light will be always well receiv C. 
*Fi1s a plain Proof that few. maintain their Opinions 
purely for the Love of Truth, ſince nothing is more rare 
amongſt Men, than to correct their Ideas by thoſe of ano- 
ther ; every Man obſtinately perſiſts in his own, contradicts 
himſelf inceſſantly, and ſeldom retracts. Lis 
III. We may love a Truth, of which re 
are perſwaded, by two veryjdifferent Mo- There ave two 
tives. We love it, and are zealous to ſpread op * | 
it, either meerly becauſe it is a Truth; or Tove of Truth: 
chiefly, becauſe it belongs to us; it is our » 
own Work, or we have adopted it, as if we had our ſelves 
difcover'd\it. Theſe two Principles produce very different 
Effects. When all our Zeal for it is only founded on a 
Suppoſition that it is true, when we know the Error of 
it, we quit it as zealouſly. as we embrac'd it, and take it 
kindly of thoſe that undeceive us. If we love a Domeſ- 
tic only for his Fidelity, we ſhall be oblig'd; to thoſe that 
will diſcover his Rogueries to us: And if we reliſh a 
Diſh only . becauſe -we: think it wholeſome, we ſhall hear- 
tily thank him that diſcovers it to be Poiſon. But when 
we eſpouſe an Opinion only in a blind Love to our 
ſelves, and as far as it is our 0wn;- we heat all Objec- 
tions with Impatience, we are angry with thoſe that com- 
bat the Sentiments which our Paſſion endears to us, and 
we look upon them as the Enemies of our Honour and 
Pleaſures. 2 wi | 
Ir is not always eaſy to diſtinguiſh theſe two Motives ; 
the moſt affecting is often concealꝰd under the ſpecious Ap- 
pearances of the more juſt. The I ranquillity with which 
we hear thoſe who differ from us, and the Friendſhip we 
preſerve: for them, when they are Gentlemen, may ſerve to 
give us Light:upor\a'Principle that goverus us; and it is 
entirely. neceſſary to diſcern this, Wheu we do not love the 
Fruth, but becauſe it is Truth, we carefully examine all 
its Proofs, and fear nothing more than doing an Injuſtice 
to it: But when Paſſion is mingled" witlr it, every Proof 
. — to be excellent; we arm our ſelves With every 
hing, and the Heat with which we endeavour to give 


Blows to an Enemy, hinders our ſceing that we lie open 
to 
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to his, and to others more formidable (5). This is the 
Caſe of Chriſtians divided and exaſperated one againſt 
another: They often facrifice Religion to what they call 
8 Pious Men are often the moſt ſubject to this 
Defect. The good Teſtimony they can give themſelves, 
in ſeveral Reſpects, hinders their Zeal from — ſuſpected 
to them. The learned Dodell is a modern Inſtance of 
it ; a Man as much diſtinguiſh'd by his Character, as his 
Erudition; but he was unhappily animated by a Spirit of 
y. His Averſion to the Nonconformiſts made him reliſh 

all that was uneaſy to chem; and he finifh'd his Extra- 
vagancies by the moſt incredible Paradox in the World, 
viz. The Meffiah being long foretold and expected, at 
tft came into the World: But what was the End of 
this Maſter-Piece of Heaven? It was nothing, without a 
little Water pour'd on a Man's Head by another conſecra- 
ted by a Biſhop,” who himſelf was conſecrated by another 
Biſhop, whoſe Miſſion reach'd up, from Age to Age, as 
far as the Apoſtles. This Ceremony could not conter the 
Gift of Immortality, unleſs adminiſter'd in all theſe Cir- 
cumſtances. The Love of God and our ——— Piety, 
Faith in Jeſus Chriſt, Regeneration, c. without this, are 
vain. ith this alone you will eſcape dying like a Beaſt. 
Thus the ſhedding of the Blood of Jeſus Chriſt gives an 
unbounded Liberty to the People of the World, who are 
the moſt ready to abufe it. Religion becomes ſuſpected, by 
the Advancement and Credit it gives its Miniſters; and this 
Suſpicion is fortified by the Uſe they make of their Autho- 
rity, in Favour of their Viſions and Intereſts, at the Ex- 
pence of Truth. Hy e ieee es 
ANOTHER Proof that moſt Men are more concern'd 
for their Opinions, becauſe they are theirs, than becauſe 
they are true, is, that they are more intereſted for their par- 
ticular Sentiments, than for thoſe that are common with 
them to all Chriſtians. © ui ö 2 g 
Ir is for this Reaſon that Men ſet ſpeculative Divinity 
above moral: They are agreed very well about Duties, but 
they are not agreed about Opinions; each Man finds in this 
ſpeculative Part of Religion his favourite — — 
rt 9 FEN or oft N 11 
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(5) „ The Love of Truth it {elf; if it be any "Thin lively, will 

* paſs the Bounds of what the Intereſt of Truth preciſely demands.“ 

Hiſt. de Ac. 17 10. p. 456. y 


on. 
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IV. Ir will be readily allow'd, that fim- 1 
ple Proofs ought to be peſerr d to thoſe that 5 ie Order E.. 
are more compounded ; and likewiſe, that PM mo! 
thoſe which ariſe moſt naturally from the Subject, — 
make way for the better 1 of thoſe Which l. 
low, ought to precede. 

Bur ens 4 conſiderabie Difference berweek ſayi 
that a former Proof may be ſubſervient to the better — 
clearer apprehending of a ſecond, than to affirm, that the 
firlt ſupports the ſecond, and that this gathers Strength from 
the former : For, in this laſt Senſe, you make that a new 
Proof, which is only a Conſequence of another, — the 
_ fin gle —— — — Faces. | 

AM 1o far from condemning this! 

Method, of turning the fame Proof into dif- Th pep 
ferent Shapes, that I think it very noceflaty. STING 
By this Means the Mind repeats it without — — theAt 
tention is refreſtyd ; it is render'd more ſatisfactory and fa- 
miliar, and makes more laſting Impreſſion in the Mer 
And here it is oper to ACCO e our ſelves to the Cz 
Pacities and I aſtes of Men, in enlarging our Proofs by 
Compariſons and Examples: This is their true Place. But 
it is one Thing to repeat the ſame Argument under different 
Turns, and another to make each Turn pals for a new Ar- 
gument, In this laſt; Caſe we deceive thaſe we inſtruct, _ 
* them with a pretended Variety. 

VERY Proof then that wants the Support of another, 

ght not to paſs for a Proof. Every Paſlage, for Inſtance, 
— in it ſelf, and in its Connection with what went be- 
fore and follow'd, may receive a probable and natural Ex- 
plication, but different from that, on Which we ground the 
drawing of an — from t, ought not to be reckon'd 
for a — Proof. If any other Paſſa e determines more ex- 
prefſly the Senſe in which it is neceſſary to be taken, in or- 
der to draw a Demonſtration from it, the more alen 
onl — deſerve the Name of an Argument. oh 

LL Proofs ought to be explain d as ſimply and briefly 
as the Matter will allow of. 

Bur when a Proof is ſo compounded, that it requires 
to be enlarg'd upon, to appear in its full Light, I doubt it 
would not be very proper to give firſt the ubſtance of it 
in a few Words. The Obſcurity of ſuch a ſummary Ac- 
count might cauſe a Prejudice againſt the Proof it elf: 
And it would de better to eſtablich the Grounds of it as 


briefly and evidently as poſſible, and then to collect them, 
to 
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to ſhew the Force of the whole Proof; which being thus 
clear'd by a Detail of its Parts, may thereupon, without 
loſing any Thing of its Evidence, be both intelligibly and 
co ouſly propos d. 75 1 ow Stor 
7 VI. Ox x demonſtrative Proof may con- 
of Þ , vince a reaſonable Man, when a thoufand 
of frog. fceeble ones will not be ſufficient to him; 
for he never aſſents out of Wearineſs, nor upon Appea- 
rances only. A thouſand weak Proofs, or rather Ap 
rances of Proofs, are no more one, than a thouſand 5 
tues ate one living Man. Wt n dm 
- A'N UMBER'of: Proofs may have ſome Force in arguing 
upon Matters of Circumitances, where one does not prove; 
but a Concurrence of them will decide, and leave no room 
for doubting. This circumſtantial Arguing has, I think, 
introduc'd a Miſtake of applying a Multitude of Proofs in 
eee 
. VII. Ir is a Fault to uſe a Proof that 
Commer e may be equally us'd by an Opponent : It is 
For th * 2 like ftriking back the lame Ball at Tennis. 
uh Racer. Divines are at Variance about the Inability 
Man to do his Duty; ſome allow him more, and fome le 
Power for it. Each may pretend to the Honour of defend- 
2 —— of God; one the Attribute of his Power, 
ick has the Glory of doing all; the other, of hig Juſtice, 
which requires no more of his Creatures than they are 


able do perform. 9099 2311647 thn er tc V. 
Inos they reciprocally brand one another with the Title 
of Enemies of God: They might as well ſpeak out, as in 
Time of War, in plain Terms, and ſay, our Enemies. But 
there are Divines who have no Self- Love at all: The Love 
of God has taken up the Place of it, at leaſt they think ſo; 
and on that Suppoſition, they uſe all as Enemies of God, 
whom they do not think proper to love. 11 
Nori e is more uſual among Divines, than to caſt 
upon one another a mutual Reproach of Prejudice: Each 
boldly challenges the other, to conſult the chief Rule, which 
himſelf, as he ſays, keeps cloſe to; and looks upon this 
Courage, to be a Proof of the Goodneſs of his Cauſe: But 
if this Language be a Proof of Truth, each has Reaſon on 
his Side, for they both talk in this Manner: Not fo 
much Reaſoning, Speculation, and Subtilty, ſays one; 
let us ſubmit to God, he is our gteat Maſter, he inſtructs 
* us in the holy Scripture, we muſt not depart from his 
« Deciſions.” And who doubts of it? But each pretends 
7 to 


P 
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to underſtand it ĩn the true Senſe. This is the State of the 
Queſtiou; which we muſt not ſuppoſe to be decided, when 
We take it for granted. Wat 12 e 901 
IN order to convince, you may join many Argument: 
provided they be very ſolid. But when we wo d move 
the Paſſions, Multiplicity doth but perplex, and makes the 
Heart leſs ſuſceptible of the Motions we would raiſe in it. 
When we have. gain'd Admittance into it by one Avenue, 
An — — — at a _— we muſt 
purſue the Reaſons that have begun to Thake it, till thi 
take entire Poſſeſſion of it. mn 
VIII. A Morriacirr of weak Proofs 1 Bf of 
produces dangerous Effects; it gives the E- weak Frag. 
nemies of Truth an Advantage over it, and 
accuſtoms young Men to be content with Probability; 
and after being us d to confound it with Certainty;” they 
know not what to maintain. Beſides, it expoſes tholẽ Men 
to unjuſt Suſpicions, who — a more than ordinary 
Venderneſs and Concern for the Truth, avoid to ſupport it 
by Pruofs unworthy of it, and which, would be difown'd 
by t. The ferupulops Devotion ſound Men have for the 
-I ruth, puts thoſe of low Thoughty{whovare led 
their Prejudices and Paſſions) on a Notion that they! 
fotſaken it; beeauſe they renounce all Hantaſms of Prooſt. 
which are by no Meaus ſuitable to it. But had they more 
Senſe, and did they love the Truth as it deſerves, th 
would be pleas'd with thoſe who take away from the E 
mies of Truth au Occafion of — riumph, in ſub- 
verting the Proof which they thought it was eſtabliſtid up- 
on; and they would conſider, that to reject 4 
Proof that wants Solidity, is to cortect an Error Uo 
IX. Tu fame Meanneſs of Undetſtand- 71 1 
ing, £09 apt to take one Argument and its N 
Dependeucies for many, has often ttanſ- 2 ar of 
formed a ſingle Controverſy into many, iby -. e,. 
the different Manner of propoſing it. "The Spirit of Dif 
uting has produced the fame Effect: Like an Enemy to 
eace, it has multiplied our Controveries, as if it was to 
be feared we could never be far enough diſtant from one 
another. As this wrangling Humour waſtes a deal of Time; 
undermines Charity, and otten obſcures the Fruth, it would 
be Wiſdom to retrench, as much as poſſiblè, all that ſerves 
to. nauriſh it: Let no Man therefore undertake the Diſ- 
cuſſion of a Controverſy, till he has firſt weighed the Im- 
Portance of it; that he may wholly give it up, if it does 
| not 


- 
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not appear ſufficiently worthy of Attention; or elſe treat 
it with a ſuitable Indifferency : Then he muſt nicely put 
the State of the Queſtiou, that he may ſeparate what is agreed, 
from what is conteſted. It muſt be alſo conſider'd, whe- 
ther this Controverſy, be not a Conſequence of another, 
on the Determination of which it ſo tar depends, that it 
needs no particular Diſcuſſion. | 
| X. In anſwering Objections we muſt 
How we muſt follow the fame Maxims : They who ufc 
4 Objec- them for Proofs, have alſo multiplicd them, 
* taking Pleaſure in making a Shew of a great 
Number of Arguments; but when we can diſcoyer, that 
many Objections are only one in different Faces, we ſa- 
tisfy at once, the natural Love of Eaſe, and a laudable 
Inclination to Truth it ſelf. Though ſome Men delight to 
engage in Difficulties, yet even thoſe do not reliſh tireſome 
Prolkities: So that in abridging of Controverſies you 
,oblige all Mankind. A wiſe Man, who is content to an- 
-ſwer ſolidly the ſtrongeſt and moſt reaſonable Part of his 
 Adverſary's Syſtem, does not trouble himſelf to fall upon 
all the defective Parts, and little Slips of it: This would 
oOccaſion immenſe Replies, and eternize a Diſpute, that at 
laſt would not touch at all, or but ſlightly, the principal Sub- 
ject. A learned Man who thinks juſtly, is not obliged to 
draw out all the Errata of the Books he diſapproves.'' 
. XI. WE ſtop the Mouth of an Ad- 
Netortin. verſary by way of Retortion, that is, in 
7, + - » Ahewing- him, that the Difficulty he pro- 
Poſes, does not fall lefs on the Hypotheſis he defends, than 
on that he condemns, . This Anſwer becomes ſtronger, if 
you prove, that the Difficulty is ſtill greater in his Hypo- 
theſis. But as this Way of Anſwering may raiſe a third 
Opinion, equally ſtrong againſt both Sentiments, it is pro- 
per, after retorting, to ſhew that the Hypotheſis you de- 
fend is free from the Difficulty, while the other cannot 
L r $197 0D, 961 
INGEN10Us.Turns are dazzling, and hinder us ſtom 
ceiving how -eafily we might, by rerorting, ſubvert the 
. l expreſs. Man is ſo great a Lover of 'Truth, 
at Fables cannot recommend themſelves, but by Vertu of 
4 true Senſe, which they cloath with agreeable Fidtionr.” But 
it may be replied, That the Heart of Man' has ſo little! Af- 
fection for Truth, that to procure it a Reception, ue are 
obliged to diſguiſe it under Fable. - 
5201 2 Nein r n n oon D 
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Ix it be affirmed, That God be the true Canſe of the 
Pleaſures of Senſe, we may imagine, that the Felicity of the 
Life to come will ſtill confiſt in the Satisfactions of Senſe, 

Reply. IF God is the true Cauſe of the Pleaſures of 
Senſe, we ought to conclude, that he can immediately, 
without the Organs of the Body, affect the Soul with de- 
lightful Senſations, « 

* THE Study of Religion gives Way to a Diverſity of 
* ,Sentiments; and hence ſcandalous Conteſts ariſe, and 
* Schiſms {till more ſcandalous.” 

Anſwer. THE Heads of a Se& would fight alone, of 
rather would diſpute no more, if the Zeal of the Igno- 
rant did not make a Party for them. Men are commonly 
molt furiouſly ſet upon what they leaſt underſtand. They 
who ſtudy Religion as it deſerves, and as good Senſe di- 
rects, may ordinarily draw from it uniform Inſtructions ; 
and though their Ideas ſhould ſometimes differ, yet the 
Knowledge and Love of Religion will engage them to love 
one another, and to unite in the Bond ot Peace, notwiths 
ſtanding all theſe Differences. 

«* LiBERTY gives Room to Seditions, 

Reply. 1T-has been obſerved, that the greateſt Com- 
motions in all Ages have generally happened among the 
molt Barbarous Nations, and under the moſt Deſpotic 
Governments : Let them but make good Laws, and ob- 
ſerve them well. People under happy Circumſtances have 
nothing more at Heart than to prelerve their preſent State 
and Condition ; but reſtleſs Spirits will ever be turbulent 
under any Form of Goverument. 

XII. SOMETIMES the Mouth of an Adver- Invedives. 
ſary is ſtopped by Invectives; but this Re- 
ſerve ought not to be employ'd till all the reſt be ex- 
hauſted 

XIII. TxzRE are two other Ways of an- Forcible Mears, 


ſwering an Objection, that extreamly ſhorten 


a Diſpute; and I cannot conceive why I did not think on 
them in the firſt Compoſition of this rr for they are 
much in Uſe, and ſtop the Mouth of an Adverſary at 
once. One conſiſts, in cauſing (when you diſpute by 
Writing) the Copies, you do not reliſh, to be ſuppreſſed: 
The other conſiſts, in ſaying to 2 Antagoniſt with a firm 
Tone, and a devout Air, “ You are an Heretic, and it 
« you do not hold your Tongue, I will inform againſt 
you.“ Yet we mult not diſſemble in Logic, that theſe 

Vor. II, Dd Methods 


* 
* 
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Methods have their Inconyeniences; for, as to the for- 
mer, to confer with Men on Condition, that if they go 
on to believe their Reaſons better than yours, you will 
deſtroy them; is not this cruelly mocking them, and a 
turning your {elf into Ridicule? (5) » 

Ws ſhould not have had any Book, or Helps to inform 
our ſelves, and muſt have begun all over again, nay, we 
mult have been in Danger of ſeeing every new Production 
ſtifled in its Birth, if Men in Power, prejudiced for or 
againſt different Opinions, ſhould deſtroy what they did 
not reliſh. Divinity has varied: We have ſeen the Works 
of the Primitive Fathers, where, in the firſt Page, we have 
been told, that a Caſtration had been made of all that was 
not conformable to the Sentiments received in the Time 
and Place of the Imprefſion. The Mathematicians have 
been taken for Conjurers. The Philoſophers have been 
proſcrib'd by Turns; Ar:fotle, Ramus, Deſcartes, have 
ſucceſſively undergone the ſame Fate. Volumes of Hiſ- 
tory. have been burnt by thoſe, who could not reliſh the 
Facts alledged in them as true. | | 

BESIDES, theſe Precautions would not have all the 
Succeſs that may be expected from them, nay, they often 
do more Harm than Good. A Work, that is not allow'd 
to be bought or read, is more eagerly. ſought tor, and 
more highly valu'd. We are likewiſe prejudiced in fa- 
vour of it; we think it would not have been prohibited, 
could it have been anſwer'd} How many are Spmoſe/ts, 
that never read Spinoſa? They are ſo, becauſe they will 
be ſo. What would have been the Caſe, had we only 
his Works in Manuſcript in ſome Corner ? For at this 
Day all the World may read them; and a Man necd only 
read them with a due Examination, to be ſenſible of the 
Extravagancies they contain. 

As for the odious Nicknames of Heterodox, Heretic, 
&c. they are toſſed back wards and forwards; and the moſt 
miſtaken Man in the World may caſt them, very-heartily 
and zealouſly on thoſe who think more juſtly. The Face 
of the Earth is divided into ſeveral Governments, where 
the Courts decide. very differently upon Religion, but al- 
ways finally: So that the Quarrel muſt be determined 
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(5) * He that proves his Diſcourſe by Command and Bu'lying, 
e ſhews that the Reaſon ot it is defective. Mont. L. III. C. 12. 
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by Blows, when calm Reaſon is abandon'd; Mankind 
muſt deſtroy one another, and come to the laſt Extremi- 
ties by it. In the ſame Communion, different Partics al- 
ledge oppoſite Deciſions, each in their Favour. We are 
not agreed about a ſupream Judge, and what. is -at firſt 
propoſed, as a fure Means of ending Diſputes, is it ſelf 
turned into a Diſpute that is daily encreaſing. oy 

XIV. SOMETIMES, inſtead of anſwer- 
ing a Difficulty we elude it; we play upon £*%/n. 
the Intagination with ſome lively Anſwer, but leave the 
Mind without 'any Light. A Compliment; a Stroke of 
Hiſtory ; a Rallery; a Start of Paſſion; a Figure of Rhe- 
toric; a pious Reflection, that is out of its Place; a grave 
Remonſtrance; all this makes an unattentive Mind for- 
get the Difficulty; they ſuppoſe ir reſoly'd, becauſe they 
could not reply to it. | 

St. Auguſtin, ſpeaking of the Right of Primogeniture, 
taken by Facob from Eſau, cries out. 0 i tae Events 
but prophetical; executed by Men, but condemne, by God? 
The Exclamation and the Autitheſis leave the Difficulty 
in all its Force. | 

XV. OBJEcT1oNs ſometimes happen, Difficulties chat 
which we cannot clearly and directly an- nor hurt Cer- 
ſwer; becauſe the Solution of them ſup- . 

oſes ſome Notions which we have not. | 

ut if theſe Objections ſtrike at ſome Opinion, that is 
eſtabliſned upon clear and convincing Proofs, our Inca- 
pacity to anſwer them ovght not to ſhake our Perſwaſion; 
tor ſhould the Mind at laſt be reduced to put off the Be- 
lief of ſomething, till it knows every Thing? And ſhould 
it doubt whether it really ſees an Object that ſtrikes it 
with Evidence; becauſe there are others, that are not within 
its View? 

XVI. War Difficulties preſent them- The Method 
ſclves very naturally, we ſhall be pleaſed propoſmg Diff 
with him who propoſes, and reſolves them. ties. 

We are charm'd eſpecially, when the An- 

ſwer to an Objection ſerves fox a new Proof to the Queſ- 
tion it ſeemed to weaken; and this always happens, when 
the Anſwer is drawn from the very Principles of the Sub- 
ject we ate upon. The Difficulty may preſent a new Cale 
of Morality, or a new Phenomenon of Nature; the Ap- 
plication of the Principles to this new Caſe or Phæno- 
menon, proves the Neceſſity and Fertility of them. 
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Bur as among Authors and Orators, a good Original 


is always followed by an infinite Number of ill Copiers; 


there are Men, who, to ſhine in anſwering Objections, firit 
overſtrain themſelves to find them, and not only propoſe 
ſome, which never came into their Minds, and by this 
Means embroil a Matter that was in it ſelf clear, but 
beides, after having laid out all their Force in puſhin 
home an Objection and a Difficulty, they only anſwer it 
obſcurely and imperfectly, or their Hearers very much fa- 
tigued, do not comprehend their Anſwer but by Halves. 
XVII. Men do not only diſpute in their 
Of Scholaſtic Writings ; the publick Schools, „ 
Diſputes, have Days appointed for this Exerciſe: 
| it is agreed by all Men of good Senſe, that 
great Abuſes are crept into them. An Indian I raveller, 
not acquainted with our Cuſtoms, were he to come into 
ſome Places where Diſputations arc held, would take them 
at leaſt for Taverns(c); and the Tranſports of Paſſion, with 
which the Name of God, and the moſt ſacred Myſteries 
are mentioned, would make him think them a worſe Kind 
of Rendevous. I would therefore have Good-nature and 
Politeneſs always reign, and be the ruling Law on ſuch 
| Occaſions; 


3 


— 


—— 


(c) © What is the End and Buſineſs of theſe Diſputes ? One goes 
towards the Eaſt, the other to the Weſt ; they loſe the main Point, 
and are bewilder'd in a Crowd of Incidents : At the End of one 
* Hour's Storm, they do not know what they ſeek for; one is Low, 
* the other High ; both wide of the Mark : One lays hold on a 
Word, or Similitude ; the other does not perceive what is objected; 
he is ſo deeply engaged in his own Courſe, that he only thinks of tol- 
« lowing himſelf, not you. He that finds himſelf weak in the Back, 
fears every Thing; is firſt confounded himſelf, and then entangles 
_ © the Queſtion; or in the Struggle of the Debate grows peeviſh, re- 

« ſolves to be ſilent, and is daſh'd out of Countenance, in his ſpiteful 
l 1 affecting a proud Contempt, or a fooliſh modeſt Shinels 
of contending: Provided it doth but amaze you, he doth not care 
how much he expoſes himſelf. The other counts his Words, and 
gives you them for Reaſons: This Man only uſes the Advantage of 
* his Voice and Lungs. One concludes againſt himſelf; and another 
* deafens you with Preambles, and uſeleſs Digreſſions. One arms 
* himſelf with downright Affronts, and aims to pick a Quarrel, to 
ling off the Company of an Underſtanding that pinches his own. 
The laſt ſees nothing in Reaſon, but keeps you in Play with the 
", 2 I his Clauſes, and the Forms of his Art. Maut. 
* Zib. III. Ch. 
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Occaſions; and that all barbarous and equivocal Terms 
ſhould be baniſhed, or that the Reſpondent and Opponent 
thould be equally obliged to explain them, if requit'd; 
that the Queſtions ſhould be really diſputable, leſt young 
Men ſhould inſenſibly get a Habit of oppoſing Eviden: e, 
forced as they are by the Laws, Cuſtoms, and Orders of 
their Superiors, to argue againſt Propoſitions that might 
paſs for Principles, or are not far from being ſo. - Fur- 
ther, leſt a trifling and obſtinate Humour ſhould be bred 
and nouriſhed in them; It would be better that a greater 
Value ſhould be ſet on the Clearneſs of propoſing their 
Arguments, and the Variety of their Inſtances, than on 
the Force of their Objections (4). Young Students ſhould 
have the Liberty of propoſing the Difficulties that preſent 
themſelves naturally ro their Minds, or the Diverſity of 
their Reading affords; bur it would be very pernicious to 
put them upon the Search for any, and ſo to confound 
what is clear, 

QUESTIONS of Importance only ſhould be diſputed 
upon: Inſignificant Principles, ſince they may by Degrees 
lead us to ill Habits, ought to be ſuſpected, and laid aſide. 
In diſputing upon Trifles the Mind is accuſtom'd to * 
it loſes by Degrees the Taſte of Solidity; and meer No- 
things, if uncommon, appear to it of great Conſequence. 
Seneca mentions one Didymus, that wrote four Ihou- 
ſand Books of Trities; the Diſpute about the Country of 
Homer; the true Mother of _ Azeas ; whether Anacreos 
loved the Pleaſure of a Bottle more than others; were 
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(d) When you gain the Advantage by your Propoſition, it is 
* Truth that _ it SWhen ou do 1 and Conduct, you 
* gain it your ſelf. Mont. Lib. III. Ch. 8. ; f 
This Remark of Montagne is very judicious; it ſhould be ſeriouſy 
reflected upon, and conſider d, That we can never I too great a Value 
upon Clearneſi and Order. Though a Book be filled with new Diſcove- 
nes; though we be obliged to own, that the Author knows an mfmite 
Number of Things which others are ignorant of; yet he alſo is ignorant 
of more than he knows : What the wiſeſt of Men comprehends, is nothing 
to what he does not know; and if we judge of the Excellency of Know- 
ledre by the Number of Things known, every Man's Knowledge ts mfoutely 
imperſeft Brut a Diſcourſe that explains a Subject with all the Clear- 
neſs of which it is capable, and puts it in its full Light, is perfect in its 
Kind: We cannot ſay it wants any Thing, and all we might add to make 
it clearer, would be ſuper fluors, | 
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of the Number; with Thouſands of other Fooleries, which 
it would be happy to forget, if a Man had the Misforune 
to know them. (e) | 1 0 
TE Pleaſure of raiſing Objections, often brings a Man 
into Error; and theſe Errors appear to me to be of all, the 
leaſt pardonable. The Eagerneſs of contradicting hinders 
us from . laying hold of the Senſe of an Author; the leaſt 
equivocal Expreſſion is enough to make us attribute to 
him an Opinion which he has not: In vain does he clear 
it in the Sequel, we will always have him ſay what he 
has not ſaid. If he has the Sincerity to own, that he did 
not expreſs himſelf diſtinctly enough, we are not content 
with that Acknowledgment ; we are reſolved that he is 
obſtinate in — an Opinion, which we aſcribe to 
him, to heighten our I riumph over him: We ſhould often 
have been of his Sentiment, had he ſaid the contrary to 
what he lays down. And there are Men that might be led 
to believe, what we think true, by our appearing to think 
other wiſe than we do. 

XVIII. As to Diſputes in Converſation, ſince we are 
free to engage in them, or decline them, I would adviſe 
a Man never to amuſe himſelf, in diſputing with thoſe 
that love to trifle and cavil ; for this only tends to con- 
firm them in their ill Habits; and this Kind of Diſputes 
inſenſibly forms us to Impatience and Paſſion; (F) re 

| | mu 
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(e) An tu exiſtimas reprehendendum, qui ſupervacua uſu ſibi com- 
parat, & pretioſarum rerum pompam in domo explicat: non putas 
eum, qui occupatus eſt in ſupervacua litterarum ſupellectile? Plus ſcire 
velle, quam ſit ſatis, intemperantiæ genus eſt. Quid, quod iſta liberali- 
um artium conſectatio moleſtas, verboſos, intempeſtivos, ſibi placentes 
facit, & ideo non diſcentes neceſſaria, quia ſupervacua didicerunt ? 
Quatuor millia librorum Didymus Grammaticus ſcripſit: miſer, ſi 
tam multa ſupervacua legiſſet. In his libris de patria Homeri quæ- 
ritur, in his de Æneæ matre vera: in his libidinoſior Anacreon, an 
ebrioſior vixerit: in his, an Sappho publica fuerit: & alia, quæ erant 
dediſcenda, fi ſcires. Sen. Ep. LXXXVIII. 


(f) © When a Diſpute is broken and irregular, I quit the Thing, 
and tie my ſelf to hs Form, with Deſpite and ladiGtetion — 
* throw my {elf into a reſtiff, malicious, imperious Way of Wran- 
gling; ſuch as I have reaſon afterwards to bluſh for. It is impoſ- 
* tible to be upon the Square with a Fool; my Judgment is not 
only ſpoiled by fo boiſterous a Maſter, but my Conſcience too. as 
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mult only diſpute with thoſe that love the Truth ſo well, 


as not to be uneaſy at learning it from another. Dis 


putants muſt be calm; each of them Lovers of Truth 
above all Things; not diſcourſe with one another but in 
a View of knowing better; join in this Deſign, and aſſiſt 
one another towards it. They muſt be pleaſed to find 
that they agree; and look upon the Neceſſity of puſhing 
a Difficulty that is not reſolved, 'as a Misfortune. The 
Reſpondent ought to own his Uneaſineſs to the Oppo- 


nent, when he finds himſelf embaraſs'd; and the Oppo- 


nent, inſtead of taking the Advantage of him, ſhould en- 
deavour to diſentangle him, if he can; or, if he thinks 
the Truth is on his own Side, inftead of preſſing hard 
upon him whoſe Sentiments differ from his own, he 
ought to give him Time to reffect, and let him ſee b 
his Modeſty, that he does not aim at Victory, but is well 
ſatisfy*d, provided, in Time, the Fruth comes to Light. (g) 

TE Neceſſity of obſerving theſe Rules is very plain, 
yet the Practice of them is rare; and as Diverfion is only 
the Pretence at Play, ſo the Diſcovery of Trath is only 
the Pretence of Diſputing. At Play Men deſign to win; 
in Diſputes they would ſhine, and get the better: Far 
from giving a mutual Aſſiſtance for the Information of 
one another, they hardly hear one another; and commonly 
an Opponent beſtows all his Attention to prepare a new 
Objection, white the firſt is anſwering. 

IRCLES and numerous Aſſemblies are very improper 
Theatres for ufeful Diſputes, unleſs you know well the 
Character of thoſe with whom you diſpute, or it you 
pleaſe, ſeem to diſpute : Self-love is there too much ex- 
poſed to Temptation; there is too much Honour for the 
Victorious, and too much Confuſion for the Vanquiſh'd, 
Commonly Men diſpute ill in ſuch Circumſtances; they ſel- 
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We profeſs an Enmity, firſt againſt the Reaſons, and then againſt 
© the Man, We learn to diſpute, only to contradict: And each Man 
contradicting, and being contradicted, it comes to this, That the 
Fruit of Dibuting is to loſe and deſtroy the Truth. Mont. Lib. III. 
* COWS. 


(g) © I find my ſelf prouder of the Victory I gain over my elf, 
© when in the very Heat of Combat, I bring my felt to ſubmit 
to the Reaſon of my Adverſwy; then I am pleaſed with the 


victory I gain over him by his Weakneſs. Mont. Lib. III. Ch.8, 
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dom keep to the State of the Queſtion; and he who is 
exact in calling you back to it, diſpleaſes; he 3 trouble- 
ſome, and ſeems to put on the hateful Character of a 
Maſter. Men play the Fool, and mingle their Pleaſant- 
ries with the moſt ſerious Subjects, and ſo accuſtom them- 
ſelves to make a Sport of what deſerves a moſt ſerious 
Application. I have more than once had the Mortifica- 
tion, to ſee the moſt aweful Matters, give Occaſion to thoſe 
that are called devout Perſons, to indulge their Vanity. 
IN aur very Amuſements, in our Gaieties, and Conver- 
ſation, in ſhort, on the lighteſt Subjects, we are con- 
founded; when once we grow warm, we enter upon every 
Thing, and end nothing. 
wk XIX. ExPERIENCE ſhews us, we 

With what Spi- cannot be too much upon our Guard, when 
rit we ought ta we come to diſpute : We mult acquire a 
Gdiſpure. _ " Habit of Clearneſs and Politeneſs, and be 
| ſilent, if we find our ſelves diſpoſed to grow 
peeviſh and paſſionate, Diſputes ſet the greateſt Friends 
at Jars. Meſſieurs Menage and d Aubignac quarrelled about 
nothing; it was, whether the Heautontimoroumenos of Te- 
rence laſted ten or fifteen Hours. | 

NoTHING is more dangerous than to take Pleaſure in 
Diſputing; it leads to Pyrrhoniſm, one of the greateſt 
Reproaches of human Nature; or elſe it fills us with 
Prejudices, and nouriſhes an ill-natur'd Zeal in the Heart. 
We ſee Men, whoſe whole Chriſtianity lies in a paſſionate 
Way of Diſputing ; were they to live in Peace and Cha- 
riry, they would have no Virtue to practiſe, and mult be 
reduced to acquire new. Virtues. 1 bet 

W mult act, when we diſpute, like two Friends, that 
are taking Meaſures to put an Action at Law on a right 
Foot. One propoles an Objection to be reſolved; but if 
be to whom he makes it, inſtead of anſwering the Diffi- 

culty, amuſes himſelf in confirming the Sentiment i op- 
poſes with new Proofs; he will not ridicule this Imper- 
tinence of his Friend, but will for a Moment leave the 
Objection, to weigh theſe new Proofs, and after having 
ſhewn the Weakneſs, or Force of them, he will return 
to the Objection, to place the Truth in its full Light and 
Certainty. | | 
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A DiseUTE ſhould be looked upon as a (i) Confe- 
rence, where each endeavours to augment his Light, by 
adding it to that of another's; both D aſſiſting 
one another, in examining the Intereſt of their Thoughts. 
Did Men diſpute with this Temper, they would apply 
themſelves, before every Thing, to enter well into the 
Thought of him with whom they diſpute. Nothing is 
more agreeable or uſeful, than thus to read the Minds of 
Men Ny * a ſure Way to profit by what you find Good 
in them; to acknowledge in what you agree; and turn it 
to clear a Difference, that is, to put the State of a Queſ- 
tion right, and manage it well. It is eaſy to deal thus 
with Perſons we love and eſteem; and what Advantage 
is there in diſputing with others, when we are obliged; to 
it? The leſs we love them, the more it is our Intereſt 
not to confute them without Reaſon; and how can we 
properly refute them, if we do not diſtinctly know what 
they think? (4) 1 4 8 
To know the Truth and Advantage of any Propoſition, 
Moral, Phyſical, Mathematical, c. we do not onl 
examine the Principles of it, and attend to the Necet. 
ſity of agreeing to the Propoſition, but when the Truth 
of the Principles from which it is drawn is known, it is 
then alſo made uſe of for a Principle to draw Conſe- 
quences from it, and to apply it to as many Caſes as we 
can: Some of theſe Caſes are difficult and compounded. 
When we love the Truth, we endeavour to ſolve theſe 
Difficulties our ſelves; and if we are not capable or for- 
tunate enough to clear them perfectly, we look out for 
Help, conſulting ſeriouſly all that may add new. Light, 
and omitting nothing that may ſolve the Difficulty to our 
ſelves and Others: Whereas a ſpiteful Heart, that cannot 
endure the Credit others gain, and. loves Darkneſs rather 
than Light, when it is obliged to receive Inſtruction from 


another, 

(i) To confer is the primitive Senſe of the Latin Word Diſputare: 
its Etymology it ſignifies, to think . In Paſſages of 
Cicero it only imports, to diſcourſe with The ill Humour of 


Diſputants has made this Word odious, 


(k) Ut adverfarium attente audiamus, atque ut ejus non ſolum 
ſententias, ſed etiam verba omnia excipiamus, vultus denique perſpi- 
eiamus omnes, qui ſenſus animi plerumque indicant. Cie. de Orat. 
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another, and cannot obtain any Glory by its own Diſco- 
veries, endeavours to compaſs ſome by ſtarting Difficul- 
ties, and involving it ſelf and others in Darkneſs; and 
looks upon that Time as gained which it cauſeth them 
to loſe; and thinks it advances in Proportion as it re- 

tards their Progreſs: Were there fewer Perſons of this Cha- 
rater in the Commonwealth of Letters, the Sciences 
would be upon a different Foot than they are at preſent. 
If the Queſtion were put to any of the Learncd Tribe, 
he would tell you, That his Aim is the Truth, and the 
directing of others to it; but nothing is more rare than 
fach an obliging Heart, as delights in affiſting others to 
find it; but every one is for engroſſing this Honour to 
himſelf; and nothing is more common than thoſe envi- 
dus Tempers, that take Pleaſure in checking and con ; 
founding others by Diſputes and Obſcurities. 
Ae non en XX. Ir all that is ſtinging, and raiſes 
Of Railing aud the Paſſions in verbal Diſputes, when, in 
Hot. the Heat of the Diſcourſe, many indigeſted 
Words eſcape, be faulty; it is certainly in- 
excuſable in Diſputes that are carried on in Writing, when 
we have convenient Time to poliſh: and refine. It were 
to be wilh'd, that the ſacceeding Authors would improve 
by the Examples of their Predeceſſors, and learn at leaſt 
by Experience to be wiſe. What is the T endency of thoſe 
Sports of Fancy, Railleries ? you by Degrees to pro- 
roke another. And what is the Effect of the Anger of 
two Diſputants, but the Loſs'of the Truth, which eſcapes 
them, when they ſeek it not with Temper and Tranqui- 
Fty? In ſerious Matters, all ought to be ſerious. When 
we grow warm we declare War, and alledge ſeriouſly 
tome Proofs ; that are nothing lefs than Proofs. Preju- 
dice returns, as Paſſion encreaſes; and we ſhould often be 
tefs' diſtant from one another, if we had never thought of 
agreeing: An eager Impatience of getting the Day, com- 
monly ſucceeds. à faint Love of the Truth. The Emu- 
lation encreaſes, together with the Perplexity that enters 
the Queſtion ; when Heat and Vanity mingle with it, 
every Thing ſwells and grows important, though it were 
the meaneſt Trifle. The Queſtion, whether the Plant 
that cover'd Jonas was an Ivy, or a Gourd, was ready 
to embroil the Church. When we perceive the Evidence 
of Truth, we pity thoſe who do not ſee it; and if we de- 
ſpife them, it 1s ſtill with Calmneſs; but when we have 


only weak Proofs, we are angry with thoſe who ur 
a them. 
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N them. When we find in the Comments of old Manuſ- 
2 cripts, in the Margin of ſome Paſſages from Origen, Eu 
bl ſebius, Apollinaris, &c. You lie, I anathematize you; what 
1 Idea * it give of the Taſte and Method of the An- 
E tients 

a SOMETIMES, in a Conference, Men are obſerved to 
5 draw near an Union; but the Itch of writing with Spi- 


rit, 8 and Poignancy taking Place oi that Cha- 

rity an Good - nature in replying, which ſeemed to ani- 

ö mate the firſt Diſcourſes, the Diſtance grows wider, the 

| longer the Conference holds; they fly back on each Side 

| as much as they had advanced; they retract, and deny all 
| they had: before allowed. TO Re hy | x 
HAT. do the Writers of Books pretend to, when 

they fill their Works with their perſonal Quarrels? (J) 

Do not we always ſee, that after they have given a Co- 

medy to the Public for ſome 'I une, they at laſt become 

the Contempt of it? The Controverſy makes People 

laugh, and is read with Eagerneſs, While it is yet new; 

but after that is over, they can no longer bear this Kind 

of Writing, or at leaſt reſent every Thing of this Na- 

ture in thein. It is therefore not proper to attack Men in 

this Manner; and if we are thus aſſaulted, we ſhould take 

no Notice of it. The Public always refuſes its Eſteem 

to thoſe who crave it in this Manner, and often fight to 

wreſt it from one another, before either of them is in 

Poſſeſſion of it. | 2117 

WEN Learned Men quarrel, they create a Comedy; 

they cauſe People to laugh, but at the ſame Time to 

deſpiſe them too. How bitterly ſoever, or unjuſtly we 

are inyaded, we ſhould anſwer thoſe that would put us 

upon replying in the ſame Lone, as Socrates anſwer'd 

his Friends, who perſwaded him to ſilence his Wiſe, and 

put an End to her Scolding by ſevere U ſage; Da world: 

be diverted at our Coſt, and heighten the Jeſt, by à Cry of, 

Well done, Socrates ; Courage, Xantippe. When the Quar- 

rel grows hot, the beſt Way is to end it by Silence. 

| | | : nur 
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(IJ) Quid fi cum pro altero dicas, litem tuam facias, aut læſus ef- 
ferare iracundia, cauſam relinquas, nihilne noceas? In quo ego, non 
quo libenter male audiam-: ſed quia ego-cauſam- non libenter re- 
linquo, nimium patiens & lentus exiſtimor,: - - -- - - Ex quo etiam 
illud aſſequor, ut ſi quis mihi male dicat, petulans aut plane inſanus 
elle videatur. Cic. Orat. Lib. II. 
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Is we deſerve to be rudely l beſt Way would 


be to correct our ſelves; it is not by hard Returns that 
we are juſtified: If we do not deſerve either Injuries, or 
Raillery, we muſt not believe our ſelves to be injur'd, 
or rally'd: All this ſhould be only looked upon as the 
Talk of Children. | * 
Sou may ſhew their Spite againſt a Man of Merit, 
but they cannot hurt him by inſolent Expreſſions; he is 
too much above ſuch Inſults. ( 
Tu E Injuries we deſpiſe loſe their Credit; but if 
we are uneaſy at them, we create a Suſpicion, of hav- 
ing deſerved them. An undeſerved Injury falls on a 
Phantom. If fretful Expreſſions - were ever allow'd, it 
would be only when we have nothing better to ſay. 
BE content to oppoſe the Opinions of your Adverſary 
by good Reaſons, your Tranquility will give them the 
greater Force; he will be glad of an Opportunity to leave 
the real Diſpute he could not maintain, to paſs to end- 
leſs perſonal Recriminations: The Vexation of ſeeing him- 
ſelf conquer'd, will render a Pretext to be peevith very 
Tur Quarrels of learned Men give them ſo much the 
leſs Credit, as the Subject of them is of ſmaller Impor- 
tance: What Man of Senſe would not rather be igno- 
rant, than in a Paſſion about ſo frivolous a Queſtion 
whether the Terms, A. _ an heavy Metal, ſignified 
among the Antients, a Coin of good Alloy, and a juſt 
Value, or only a Piece of Metal, eſtimated by its Weight? 
A. s two learned Men in our Days, who 
Mr. Perizonius have gone ſo far as to ridicule each others 
and Kuſter. Names, and againſt all Modeſty, to caſt 
Nicknames upon one another. Every Body 
knows the Adventure of Timotheus and Philadelphut, the 
firſt having, on the Signification of a Greek Word, ſtaked 
his Beard, which the other cut off, and carried it trium- 
phant all his Life-time. | 
As there is nothing that affects Men more ſenſibly than 
Contempt, nothing provokes them more than Raillery ; 
ſo that to uſe it in Diſputes is to fore-cloſe the Mind of 


your Antagoniſt againſt all you would have enter 1 3 


( Nullam injuriam illi facitis, ſicut ne Diis quidem qui aras 
evertunt. 
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it. But ſhould not we rather turn Error into Ridicule? 
and is not this one of the Privileges of, and moſt ſuitable 
to Truth, to be content with it 1elf, and to ſpread a Joy 
over all wherever it reigns? (= +4. agg: 

THERE are, however, Diſtinctions to be made, and 
Precautions to be uſed in this Matter. Raillery, as I have 
ſaid, cauſes Anger and Prejudices, (Rong not ſo much 
when it falls on Opinions, as on Perſons; ) by Conſequence 
it renders an Enquiry more difficult : He that defends 2 
bad Cauſe may equally uſe it ; and if he has more Vi- 
vacity and Knowledge of the World, his Raillery wilt-be 
more lively and fine; and fince that will be read with 
more Pleaſure, it will have a greater Effect. It were there- 
fore to be wiſh'd, that Men would forbear it on all Sides, 
at leaſt, in Matters of pure Speculation. But when there 
is Occaſion of correcting ſome Abuſes, and the Abettors 
of them agree upon the Equity of the Principles, which 
we pretend they depart from, and own they ought not to 
forſake them; in theſe Caſes it is proper to convince them, 
that they do in Effect ſwerve from them; but beſides, it 
is neceſſary to make them ſenſible of the Groſſneſs of their 
Error, and the Ridicule to which it expoſes them, that 
they may conceive the greater Averſion to it. This Me- 
thod is never more oppoſite, than in the Caſe of Abuſes 
that are inveterate; and when a Cuſtom, authorized by 
Time, makes us look upon ſome Errors with Indifference, 
whoſe Conſequence ought not to be neglected. 


— 


2 
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1) Congruit & Veritati ridere quia lætans. Terrull. adv. Valens. 
Ch. VI. 
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Of Continu d Diſcourſes and Compoſitions 
| diſtinguiſhed iuto Articles. 


HE Mind grows weary, and 
NO its Force is exhauſted by con- 
tinual Labour; the Attention 
flackening, it is leſs capable 
to examine the Force of Proofs, 
== and the Truth of Propoſitions, 


| pk or even to diſtinguiſh the true 
Senſe of them. Many Things eſcape a wearied Attention; 
therefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to husband it, in or- 
der to render the Underſtanding of Things, and the Exa- 
mination of Proofs more eaſy; in a Word, to ſave it all 
the Trouble you can. Men ſpeak for the Advantage of 
thoſe that hear; and they who write make themſelves. 
Debtors to thoſe that peruſe their Works. | | 
IT muſt be own'd, that a Diſcourſe diſtributed into Ar- 
ticles, eaſes the Attention and Application of the Faculties 
conſiderably. This Diſtribution offers naturally ſo many 
Opportunities, both to reflect on what has been read, and 
to reſt a little: Whereas, in a continued Diſcourſe, the 
Mind muſt ſeek where to pauſe, and where every Thought 
and Proof ended. Now fince a Part of the Attention is 
ſpent in making. this'Choice, and theſe Separations, there 
remains leſs of it to examine the Things themſelves. A 
continued Diſcourſe carries us along like a Torrent; we 
follow it without knowing where to reſt our Attention, 
any more than our Eyes, 1 5 
HE Particles that connect the Parts of a continued 
Diſcourſe are likewiſe another Clog; in joining what 
went before with what follow'd, they engage the * to 
; 8 ve 
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have in view at the ſame Time both the precedent and 
the conſequent Words; they ſeem to remind us, that what 
follows cannot well be underſtood, without keeping in 
mind the Idea of what went before; yet the Bounds of 
our Underſtanding require us to conſider each Part ſepa- 
rately, before we compare them together, and look upon 
them at the ſame Inſtant. | | 
I own, the preceeding Senſe ought to prepare the Mind 
to — ein better What follows; but you may not- 
withſtanding come to the Knowledge of a ſecond I hought, 
without immediately fixing your Attention on that which 
was to lead the Way to it; for that ſerves only to for- 
_ tify the Attention, and to diſpoſe it to turn, in a certain 
Manner, to a certain Point of View. This is the Uſe of 
an Exordium. 
II. I 1MAGINE the Method of making Reaſons for 4 
a whole Diſcourſe, as it were, only one ,contmued 
fingle Article or Period, in cementing all ce. 
the Parts of it by Conjunctions, Which has | 
been in Uſe for ſo many Ages, owes its Original to Plead- 
ers and Advocates. All their Aim was to come from the 
Bar victorious; and a continued Diſcourſe was more pro- 
per to amuſe the Judges and the Audience, than a Speech 
divided into Periods. They who were to anſwer it, were 
more perplexed to- diſtinguiſh all the Parts of it, to leave 
none unanſwer'd ; and if one Part eſcap'd the Memory, 
they cried Victoria, and flatter'd themſelves they had on 
tome Points ſilenced their Adverſary. Beſides, the Judges 
repoſſeſſed, gained, or mifled by Friendſhip, Bribes, or 
arty-Spirit, could more eaſily fave their Honour, in dif- 
cufling the Juſtneſs of the Reaſons offer'd, whilſt the Au- 
dience - had but a confuſed Notion 'of them. But theſe 
very Matives ought to condemn this Method, in the Judg- 
ment of a Philoſopher; all whole Views ſhould only tend 
to eſtabliſh the Truth, and facilitate the Knowledge of it. 
When the Proofs are good, they convince the better, by 
how much the Examination of them is the more eaſy. 
A conTINUED Diſcourſe, whoſe Parts are, as it were 
ſet into one another, if, beſides this, it be elegant, and 
pleaſes by the Choice and Cadence of Words, the Beauty 
of its Turns, and the Graces of Pronunciation, drives you 
on like a Stream; you are almoſt forced to yield to it, 
without knowing diſtinctly why; for how can you exa- 
| | mine 
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mine it? What can you ſingle out from it? or where 
can you ſtop in it? (2 
III. T'xey who approve theſe Diſcourſes 
Refle&ions upon tell us, There are none in which Art is more 
the Maxim, concealed. I know that this is a celebrated 
Artis eſt celare Maxim; but is not this a condemning of 
Artem. Art, to affirm, That we dare not ſhew it, 
without being expos'd? Muſt we pals fo 
many Years in the Fatigues of the Schools, under the hard 
Governmenr of Maſters, to conceal from the Public even 
the Suſpicions of learning any Thing from them? If it 
be an Ornament, why ſhould one be afraid of its ap- 
pearing ? 

TRE firſt Cauſe of this Maxim was Vanity, Cicero 
tells us, That many Noble and Eloquent Romans diſguis'd 
their Learning, that all might be aſcribed to Nature. Vet 
there is more Merit and Praiſe () due to acquired Ac- 
compliſhments, though Men of Genius are the more happy. 
But Yanity is the ſame, whether it be reaſonable or not; 

| | the 


* * 


(a) Cum fertur tanquam torrens Oratio, quamvis multa cujuſ- 
quemodi rapiat, nihil tamen teneas, nihil apprehendas, nuſquam O- 
rationem rapidam coerceas. Cic. Tuſc. Queſt. Lib. I. 

Atque hxc cum uberius diſputantur, & fuſius, ut mihi eſt in ani- 
mo facere, facilius effugiunt Academicorum calumniam; cum au- 
tem, ut Zeno ſolebat, brevius ſtiuſque concluduntur, tum aper- 
tiora ſunt ad reprehendendum. Nam ut profluens amnis aut vix, 
aut nullo modo, concluſa autem aqua Keil corrumpitur: ſic orati- 
onis flumine reprehenſoris vitia diluuntur, anguſtia autem concluſæ 
orationis non facile ſe ipſa tutatur. De Nat. Deor. Lib. II. 


(5) AxTon1vus. Semper ego exiſtimavi jucundiorem & pro- 
babiliorem huic populo Oratorem fore, qui primum quam minimam 
artificii alicujus, deinde nullam Græcarum rerum ſignificationem da- 
ret, atque ego idem exiſtimavi pecudis eſſe, non hominis, cum tan- 
tas res Græci ſuſciperent, profiterentur, agerent, ſeſeque & vivendi 
res obſcuriſſimas, & bene vivendi, & copioſe dicendi rationem ho- 
minibus daturos pollicerentur, non admovere aurem, & ſi palam au- 
dire eos non auderes, ne minueres apud tuos cives auctoritatem tu- 
am, ſubauſcultando tamen excipere voces eorum, & procul quid nar- 
rarent, attendere. - - - -- - -- - Ego iſta ſtudia non improbo, moderata 
modo fint. Opinionem iſtorum ſtudiorum & ſuſpicionem artificit 
apud eos, qui res judicent, Oratori adverſarium eſſe arbitror : immi- 
15 _ Oratoris auctoritatem & orationis fidem. Cic. de Orat. 
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the Love of Excelling prevails over every other Con- 
ſideration: Every Man may attain to any Thing, but 

à Genius cannot be acquir'd; ſo that they who E it 
are the more ſure of being diſtinguiſh'd ; Gaudeaut bene 
aatt. | 

BESIDES, when a Man is dexterous in an Art he has 
not ſtudy'd, it is judg'd, he might excell in any other, 
by his natural Talents. When he is formed by Reading, 
and the Inſtructions of Maſters, all flatter themſelves, 
that the like Education would have given them the like 
Advantages ; but they are forced to own themſelves in- 
feriour to him, that owes all to his Genius. 

IHE Drynels of the Rules of the Schools, their bar- 
barous Terms, ſtarched Maxims, and conſtrained Method, 
deſtitute of the Charms of Variety, give juſt Cauſe of A- 
verſion to all that ſeem form'd by tuck an Art. But this is 
no Diſparagement. of any one that is more reaſonable ; 
for Perſons of a good Taſte, and perhaps others alſo, can- 
not be long pleaſed, with a Compoſition deſtitute of the 
Rules of T alte, and truc Art, the Perfection of it. 

AN Author diſobliges, when he lets, all the Care he has 
taken to pleaſe, appear: Men chuſe rather to be ungrate- 
ful, than own themſelves ſo much obliged to him, as he 
ſeems to expect. 

ALL we ſuffer in our Youth under ſplenetic, imperious, 
poſitive, diſheartening Maſters, (as molt of them are) give 
us an Averſion to every Thing that is like the Method 
uſed in Schools, or awakens the Idea of it. I have known 
Men of Senſe in Pain at the Sight of a College, or the 
very Covering of a Book. 

Ew Men ſtudy purely for the Love of Truth. Some 
are determin'd to it by Ambit on, and this makes them 
fierce, impatient of Contradiction, uneaſy at the Re- 

uration of another, and puts them out of Humour. 
| Thoſe who ſubſiſt by their Learning, and live under Con- 

ſtraint, are neceſſitous, and naturally auſtere, melancholy, 
and ſhocking. ' They, whom Diſcontent drives to Retire- 
ment, and read to amuſe themſelves in their Solitude, do 
not taſte, at firſt, a true Satisfaction; at the Bottom they 
have much Regret, ſo, that they readily take a Habit of 
being exceſſively ſerious. Some, out of a melancholy or 
ſuperſtitious Temper, leave the Commerce of Men; ſo that in 
their Mind, and Appearance too, they mult have a prevailing 
Sadneſs. Now as we inſenfibly take after the Manners 

Vox. II. Ee of 
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of thoſe to whom we are attach'd, and Maſters are com- 
monly ſubject to theſe Faults, the Commonwealth of 
Letters is almoſt all compoſed of Perſons that are too ſe- 
rious and gloomy. Add, that Men are ſeldom advanc'd 
till they are in Years, and then Infirmities and Diſappoint- 
ments leave them more Diſquiet than Joy: Then they 
think they have a Right to turn Authors; and as a Man's 
Heart is painted in his Writings, the Style and TI urn of 
molt Books take ſomething from the Humour of the Au- 
thor; and this Chagrin is communicated to thoſe who read 
them with Attention : So that Study, which ought of all 
Things to contribute moſt to a Man's Satisfaction, ſome- 
times puts him out of Humour, and ſpoils his Gaiety. I 
zueſs theſe to be the Canſes why the Men of the World 
ave an Averſion for all that has the Air of a College, or 
of the Rules of Study. 
_HAD not Men learn'd Horace and Virgil at School, 
they would have been ſtill more charm'd with them: The 
fay, that M. 4 Ablaucourt took a Diſtaſte at Tullius, becau 
he could not help looking upon bim as a School-Maſter: 
I have had ſome Trouble to get rid of ſuch like Ideas. 
SOME, to make a Shew of their Ability, or ſometime 
to prevent Criticiſm, diſplay their Art, juſtify their Method, 
and give a Reaſon for the Order in which they treat upon 
2 Subject : In this they give a needleſs Pain and Fatigue 
to their Hearers, who would willingly diſpenſe with it. 
Some labour hard at it, and leave a Print of their heavy 
Steps in their Works; they appear mark'd like the fl 
Deſign of a Picture: Therefore they diſpleaſe, and the 
Hearer naturally takes a Share in his Pains, who fatigues 
himſelf ſo much to _ inſtru him. The Care we take to 
poliſh and finiſh a Diſcourſe ſhould not appear: A Co- 
lumn, a Diamond perfectly poliſhed, ſeem to have been 
naturally produced in that State; we do not perceive the 
leaſt Trace of the Inſtrument that was uſed. So the molt 
labour'd Diſcourſe ſhould appear to be dictated by Nature 
it ſelf, and be preſented to the Mind of him, who pro- 
nounces it, with the ſame Eaſe, as it is to the Mind of 
him that hears it; and it is in this Senſe that Art muſt 
be concealed. e | l 
„ IV. A coNTINUED Diſcourſe is more 
Method to raiſe proper to raiſe the Paſſions, becauſe it does 
the Pagions. not leave Time to the Mind to recover it 
ſelt, and return from its firſt Agitation: But 
If you would have a Paſſion laſting, you muſt put it upon 
| A 
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a ſolid Foundation, that is, the Evidence of the Ideas, 
the Juſtneſs of the Reaſons that recommend it. Now 
there is molt Evidence and Certainty in a Diſcourſe, that is 
moſt eaſy to be underſtood and examined. FRY 
HE that would raiſe a Paſſion in his Auditor, muſt 
firſt have clear and juſt Ideas of the Objects of that Paſ- 
ſion, and be fill'd with the Idea of theſe Objects; he mult 
fix his Attention upon them, make them preſent to him; 
and when he finds himſelf moved by theſe Conſiderations, 
if he has formed a juſt Style, if his Expreſſions are exact 
and judicious, they will tall from his Pen according to 
the Motions that agitate him: He may then examine the 
Order of his Ideas, the Choice and Turn, of his Exprefſi- 
ons, by the Nature and Rules of the Paſſion he would 
raiſe, Thus, after having placed an Auditor in the ſame 
Point of View where he is himſelf, when he expreſles. to 
him, after a lively Manner, what he ſees, aud what. be 
feels, he will eaſily bring it about to make him ſee and 
feel the ſame. . vis bone” woot 


Of Dialogues. 
I. FREE ALO G UE S appear to 14 Difituly 


me the hardeſt of all Com- of Dialogues. 
poſitions. Few can, in the | 

Fed Solitude of the Cloſer, preſerve all the Fire 
that is neceſſary to expreſs themſelves with, 
that Variety, thoſe natural and eaſy Turns, 

that make up the Charms of Converſation. mw 

IT. I SHALL not ſpeak here of that 

Form of Dialogue, in which we introduce Of Scholaftis 

a Maſter, making his Scholar write the Dialogaes;" | 

Leſſon he has ſer him; like Catechiſms, 0 ö 
and the Compendium of Profeſſors. It would be more 
natural, I think, for the Scholar to ask his Maſter, in 
order to initruct himſelf; or that a Maſter ſhould directly 
lead his Scholar, by a . of Queſtions, to find out 
5 e 2 tne 
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the Truths he would have him comprehend : Whereas, in 
theſe Works, the Maſter ſeems to ask for Inſtruction, and 
the Reader is ſurpriſed all along, with profound Anſwers 
given os Scholar upon the Spot. This I remark only 
on the Form, not of the Matter of theſe Performances. 
III. DiALOGUuEs equally relieve 
The Advantage and employ the Attention ; they both a- 
of Dialogues, muſe and initruct. The Pleaſure we take 
to be attentive hinders not only the Fatigus 
of a continued Attention, but ſupports and renews it in 
that Manner, that it prevents all Fatigue. As we are born 
for Society, and formed by a long Habit to ſeek our Plea- 
ſure in it, whatever gives us any Appearance of it, offers 
an , agreeable View; and Solitude having been often tire- 
ſome to us, we are pleaſed with all that keeps off the 
Idea of it. In reading a Dialogue, we mingle, as it were, 
in the Converſation ; we join ſometimes with one that 
ks, and ſometimes with another. We aid our ſelves 
therein, and fo think we draw from our own Stock the 
greateſt Part of what we learn in it. So that this Kind 
of Writing has been reliſh'd in all Ages, and is one of 
the moſt antient. a 
Two Hours reading of a Play gives much Pleaſure 
to great Numbers of Men; but a Narrative of the fame 
Extent, written with all poſſible Circumſtances and Vi- 
vacity, would. hardly be read at once without ſome 
Struggle. | 
7 IV. IN writing a Dialogue you muſt, 
Rules. I/, Chuſe a Subject proper for Converſation. 
24% Make it extreamly familiar to you, that 
= may attend the leſs to the Things themſelves, and 
perfectly employ'd in executing the Turn you have 
choſen for the writing of them. 3aly, The Characters of 
the Interlocutors ſhould exactly Kr 4d your Deſign; and 
that each may ſuſtain his —_— Part, it is proper to have 
been acquainted with ſuch Perſons, to have converſed 
with them, and to make them preſent to you when 
you compole. | 


V. Bor you muſt eſpecially know all 

The Way to that is neceſſary to make a Converſation 

make our ſelves agreeable. | | 

_ agreeablem.  - SINCE all Conſtraint muſt be baniſhed 

_ Converſation. from it, and nothing admitted, that is not 
©, +, ealy, free, and natural; it may ſeem to be 

a Contradiction to preſc 


ribe Rules to it, therefore thoſe 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall preſcribe, ſhall only tend to form the Heart to pleaſe, 
in yielding it ſelf to irs natural Inclinations, without any 
Occaſion to mind Rules: Therefore, to pleaſe Men of 
good Taſte in Converſation, you mult, 

FIRST, Not venture to ſpeak on Subjects you do not 
clearly know, and have not well reflected upon, or, how + 
ever, no more than you know of. them ; diſtinguiſhing 
that from the unknown Part, and endeavouring rather to 
inform your ſelf, than others. 

SECONDLY, You mult be Maſter of the Tongue you 
ſpeak in, that you may expreſs it with Pureneſs, Eaſe, 
and Variety. | 

TriRDLy, If you would be eaſy and free, you muſt 
really be what you would appear: (a) A Man of Senſe and 
Honour is free and eaſy, and charms on that very Ac- 
count; a vitious Man creates Horror, if he ſhews himſelf 
plainly; and is troubleſome and deſpicable, if he masks 
himſelf. It is in vain for him to diſſemble; that very Care 
expoſes him, and he can never keep long from being dit+ 
covered. Indecd it is eaſier to be an honeſt Man than to 
counterfeit one; Art is an ill Copier of Nature, and ever 
betrays it ſelf in ſome Place or other, were it only oy 
over-ſtraining what it endeayours to imitate. (%) It is wit 
Converſation, as with the Letters ſpoken of by Montague: 
They that coſt me moſt, are worth leaſt; when once I linger 
about them, it is a Sign that I do not follow them. 

VI. I THixnx Men ought to forbear The Advantage 
uſing the Mask towards one another; for of Sinceriqy. 
at the Long-run what do they get by it? F 
A Man makes a long Harangue upon the Probity of his 
Heart, his Diſintereſtedneſs, and other amiable Qualities 
which he is nor Maſter of: It is poſſible, that by the Sim- 
pliciry of his Turns, and the Ingenuity of his Air, he has 
given Proofs of his Art to thoſe who are Judges of it; 
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(a) Nemo poteſt per ſonam diu ferre. Ficta cito in naturam ſu- 
am recidunt: quibus veritas ſubeſt, quæque (ut ita dicam) ex ſolido 
enaſcuntur, tempore ipſo in majus meliuſque procedunt. Sen. de 
Clem. Lib, I. Cap. 1. 


(6)*® A generous Soul, well verſed in the Diſpoſition of Mankind, 
makes it {elf p!ainly agreeable to it (elf, Art is nothing but the 
* Counterpart, and the Regiſter of the Productions of ſuch a Soul. 
Mo nt. B. III. Ch. 3. | | 
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but whom has he convinc'd?: All his Hearers perceive the 
Vanity of his Speaking, when his Actions belie his Words. 
Vet perhaps there is not any of them, that, in his Turn 
and upon Occafion, does not imitate the Aſſurance, and 
the Diſſimulation, which he has condemn'd and pro- 
nounced uſeleſs. Do they believe they are more ſubtle, 
and more fortunate? Do they reckon farther on a Want 
of Diſcernment in thoſe that hear them? Perhaps they 
have none of theſe Views, but take a Pleaſure in ſpeak- 
ing well of themſelves, and it is that Pleaſure alone that 

employs them. * | 
_ _ Wmrar Trouble woulda Man ſave himſelf, would he but 
lay aſide the Fancy of paſſing for what he is not? I am 
not at all ſurpriſed, that a Man, four hundred Leagues 
diſtant from his Country, ſnould run into an Expence ex- 
ceeding his Income; he travels to know the World, and to 
improve himſelf by it; he ſees that all is Comedy, and 
that Men are placed upon the Stage the more honourably, 
and in a Capacity of making a better Shew, the more richly 
they are masked: But when, in the very Boſom of their 
Country, Numbers of Men, who know the Income of 
one another, as well as their own, endeavour to dazzle 
and deceive one another; and are, during their whole 
Lives, in Pain, and 2 to play a Comedy with one 
another; this is not ſo eaſy to comprehend, and cannot 
be accounted for, on the Suppoſition that Men are rea- 
ſonable Creatures. 2 1 

WukE N Men affect to appear poſſeſſed of Qualities they 
have not, they make us ſuſpect a Diſguiſe in thoſe they really 
have. Would you gain the Eſteem and Friendſhip of thoſe you 
converſe with, let them know you, and do not hide what 
you have of Goodneſs and Excellency, by turning their 
Attention to Appearances of what you have not. What 
was particularly ſaid of an Orator, that to be perfectly 
ſo, he muſt be a real honeſt Man, extends it ſelf to every 
Part of Life; Diſguiſe does Harm in every Thing, (c) 
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(e) ** T find in the Writings of the Antients, that he who ſpeaks 
& what he thinks, hits the Mark more forcibly than he who coun- 
« terfeits, Hear Cicero talk of the Love of Liberty Hear Brutus 
* ſpeak of it: His very Writings ſaund, that this was * 
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THE fineſt natural Parts are disfigur'd by Conftraint : 
A Man that might have been rank'd in the foremoſt Claſs, 
becomes ſo deſpicable by an Over-ſtrain, that we can 
| hardly place him in a Mediocrity. Such a one would 
| charm the leaſt prejudiced in his Favour, and pleate the 
molt difficult, who by his continual and ever- forced Re- 
gard to himſelf, fatigues his beſt Friends. 1 

VII. IN ſhort, to pleaſe, a Man muſt To love ſencerely. 
oblige ; and to oblige he mult love. When | 
you love thoſe you converſe with purely, ſincerely, with- 
out Intereſt, that is, without a View of Gain, or the Ef- 
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: fects of their Credit and Reputation, or the Return of 
1 their Praiſes; when you love them, as a Father loves his 
; Children, or as a Brother his Brethren; when you pleaſe 
| your ſelf in pleaſing them; and when the Satisfaction of 
) having Succeſs is Recompence enough for the Pains you 
| take in Behalf of their Advantage; when, I ſay, the Heart 
; is thus diſpoſed, - the Things you ſay, and the Manner in 
/ which you expreſs them, will have nothing in it that does 
r not reliſh well. You will be ſilent in due Lime, and ſpeak 
f when and as long as you ought, ſuppoſing you. haye others 
2 wiſe a juſt Underſtanding, ſo as not to give into a falſe 
e Way of Thinking; and a Mind that is enlarged enough 
5 to attend, without Force and Conſtraint, upon your ſelf to 
t all the Circumſtances of Place, Time, and Perſons, in or- 
der to proportion exactly both what you ſay, and the Man- 
ner of ſaying it. Till you are thus prepared, and have 
y formed your Iuterior, I think, you- ſhould hear, and be 
y ſilent, or, at leaſt; ſpeak very litttimmeee6. 
i A Ma x, whoſe reigning) Inclination tends. to oblige, 
t and make himſelf truly ufetul, ſpeaks for others, not for 
r himſelf; and whatever Superiority of Genius he has, he is 
t not troubleſome, or a Load upon others, becauſe he docs 
y not endeavour. to make himſelf. regarded. We-ſee how- 
5 ever, that he is, what he does not ſeck to be; and by this 
. 11.693] v6 et 99 eee I ent 
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- © to purchaſe it at the Price of his Blood. When Cicero the Father 
« of Eloquence, treats of the Contempt of Death; when Seneca 
g « likewiſe diſcourſes upon it, the latter Jrags on the Subject in a 
"x « Janguiſhi and you find, that he would have you, re- 


e ſolve LINE Thing of which he js not in the Jealt reſolved, He 
„ gives you no Heart, for he has none himſelf; the other animates 
and enflames you, Mont. B. II. Ch. 31, R 
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we are equally charmed with his. Heart and his Under- 
ſtanding; his Diſcourles inſtruct, his Modeſty charms; he 
does not at all weary us, for this very Keaſon, becauſe 
we love him, and are pleaſed to hear him. 

ITE Pleaſure we find in obliging, makes us hearken 
to others with Attention, and ſeize with Eagerneſs the Op- 
portunities of approving all they ſay that is juſt, and of 
profiting by it: For we oblige willingly thoſe we love, 
therefore we hear them; we entertain our ſelves with 
them upon what they know, and we decline the making 
them ſenſible of any Superiority. 

Tu moſt natural Manner is always the. moſt grace- 
ful: Now Man is a Being to whom nothing ought to be 
more natural, than Reaſon and Good-nature. 

Wax we love ſincerely, when we endeayour to make 
our ſelves uſeful, and deſire to pleaſe in that View, theſe 
Diſpoſitions of Heart give a Charm to all we ſay and do, 
and an Efficacy which no Art can beſtow : Nothing enters 
the Heart more ſurely, than what comes from it. I hence 
is it, as Epictetus demanded of the Philoſo- 
Arrian. Epi. phers, that ignorant Men often perſwade their 
Lib. III. Fearers a great deal ſooner than your ſelves 
can do? It is becauſe they ſpeak as they 
think, from the bottom of their Hearts ; whereas your fine 
Leſſons, dwelling only upon your Lips, are faint and lite- 
leſs. 19 3. £04457 

Tunis Advice docs not only regard thofe who would 

in the Favour of the Public, but thote who wauld pleaſe 
in Converſation : The Inteteſt of another ought to make 
us forget our own. What a ſhameful Hypocriſy would it 
be to pals for one that is zealous of the Salvation of 
Men, when you ſeek only their Applauſes? (4 | 

Ix general, the Humour of living, of eſtabliſhing one's 
ſelf, and being great in the Imagination of others, is one 
of the greateſt Miſtakes we can fall into. In proportion 
as we follow after Appearance, we forſake the Reality; 
and by the Struggle of appearing what we are not, we ob- 
ſtru& the End we aim at by it: A Man who is un 
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J Hoc propoſito in turbam prodeunt, ut meliores burt, faciant · 
as 110 2. Quid enim turpius Philoſophia captante clamores ? 
Sen, Ep. LI. ONT 
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of an Eſtate, and lives expenſively to get the Reputation 

of being rich, grows every Day poorer: and one that 

knows little, but to appear knowing, puts his Ideas ey 

Day in greater Confuſion, and accuſtoms himſelf to be 

ay 6. with Words, and to talk without knowing what 
e ſays. 

VIII. OxE good Method to form the The Means of 
Mind and the Heart, and aſſure our ſelves | having proper 
whether we have really made a Progreſs in Diſpo/etions of 
the Acquiſition of thele Virtues and Talents, Heart. 
is to reflect upon what we have ſaid and 
done in Company; and not only upon what we have ſaid 
and done our ſelves, but farther, upon all that we have 
been Witneſſes of. I am certain, that all the Faults we 
ſhall then obſerve will ſhew us the Neceflity of the Prin- 
ciples I am now. laying down. 

IX. THE Heart of a Man muſt be tho- Of Raillery. 
roughly touch'd with theſe Principles, and 
all its Movements governed by them, in order to his rail- 
lying properly, and not raillying any otherwiſe than to the 
Purpoſe. To make others ſenſible of the Ridicule of any 
Vice, without giving a Suſpicion to your Hearers, that you 
have them in view more than the Vice; and again, to 
heighten ſome little Defects, without giving the Perſons 
raillied an Opinion that you do not eſteem or love them, 

ou muſt not only have much Knowledge, Dexterity, — 
. — of Underſtanding, and Facility of Expreſſion, but 
you muſt likewiſe be endowed with a good Heart, an 
extream Delicacy of Sentiments, and a real Averſion to 
the making any Perſon uneaſy. 

THE greatell Part of thoſe that railly, ſtudy only to ſhew 
the Superiority of their pretended Genius; but if you make 
a juſt Enquiry into it, you will find it reduced to a great 
deal of Boldneſs and Malice. If they imagine, that the 
Attention we give them, and the. Pleaſure they create, is 
a Proof of the good Taſte we find in them, they are miſ- 
taken ; it is not the reaſonable Pleaſure of hearing fine 
Things, it is the ill-natur'd Pleaſure of ſeeing People mor- 
tify'd, that draws our Attention : Far from loving them, 
we do, on the contrary, fear them, and ſecretly hate them, 
in Proportion to the Diverſion they afford us; ſo that we 
are always pleaſed to fee their Vanity confounded, — 


their Fluency of Lalking check'd by others, who have a 


ſuperior Stroke at Rallery. (e) | | 
met | | | © THE 
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(e) Locus autem & regio quaſi ridiculi (nam id proxime quzritur 
pitudine & Aer ren continetur. Har enim — . 
vel ſola, vel maxime, quæ notant & deſignant turpitudinem aliquam 
non turpiter. Eſt autem, ut ad illum tertium veniam, eſt plane O— 
ratoris movere riſum, vel quod ipſa hilaritas benevolentiam conciliat 
ei, per quem excitata eſt: vel quod admirantur omnes acumen uno 
ſfxpe in verbo poſitum, maxime reſpondentis, nonnunquam etiam la- 
ceſſentis: vel quod frangit adverſarium, guog impedit, quod elevat, 
quod deterret, quod refutat,: vel quod ipſum Oratorem politum ho- 
minum eſſe ſignificat , quod eruditum, quod urbanum, maximeque 
quod triſtitiam ac ſeveritatem mitigat & relaxat, odioſas res ſæpe, 
s argumentis dilui, non facile eſt, joco riſuque diſſolvit.— 
Nee inſignis improbitas, & ſcelere juncta, nec rurſus miſeria in- 
ſignis agitata ridetur: facinoroſos enim majore quadam vi, quam ri- 
dieuli, vulnerari volunt, miſeros illudi nolunt, niſi ſi ſe forte jactant. 
Parcendum eſt autem maxime caritati hominum, ne temere in eos 
dicas, qui dil iguntur. Hæc igitur adhibenda eſt primum in jocando 
moderatio: itaque ea facillime luduntur, quæ neque odio magno, nec 
miſericordia maxima digna ſunt. Quamobrem materies omnis ridi- 
cyulorum eſt in iſtis yitns, quæ ſunt in vita hominum, neque cha- 
rorum, neque calamitoſorum, neque corum, qui ob facinus ad ſup- 
cium rapiendi videntur, eaque belle agitata ridentur. Eft etiam 
formitatis & corporis vitiorum ſatis bella materies ad jocandum. 
Sed quærimus idem, quod in cæteris rebus maxime quærendum eſt, 
quatenus. In quo non modo illud præcipitur, ne quid intulſe, ſed 
cettam ſiquid perridiculi vitandum eſt Oratori utrumque, ne aut ſcur- 
rilis jocus fit, aut mimicus.——— 11 2400 


LATEST 2 
Hoc opinor, ——.— ne, quotieſcumque potuerit dictum dici, ; 
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Temporis i ratio & ipfius dicacitatis moderatio, & tempe- 
rantia, ae Auth Form Oratorem a ſcurra: & give” 
nds cum cauſfadicimus, non ut ridiculi videamur, ſed ut proficiamus 
aliquid, Wi totum diem, & ſine cauia. — — 0 10011 
Atque hoc etiam animadvertendum eſt, non eſſe omnia ridicula 
faceta. Quid enim poteſt tam ridiculum quam Sannio eſt ? ſed ore, 
valtu; imitandis moribus, voce denique corpore ipſo ridetur. Salſum 
hunc poſſum dicere, atque ita non ut ejuſmodi Oratorem eſſe velim, 
fed ut Mimum; Quare primum hoc genus eſt, quod riſum vel ma- 
xime movet, non eſt noſtrum, moroſum, ſuperſtitioſum, ſuſpicio- 
fam; glorioſum, ſtultum. Naturæ ridentur ipſir, quas perſonas agi- 
tare ſolemus, non ſuſtinere. Alterum genus eſt imitatione got 
| | idiculum 
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TE Inſtructions given by Cicero upon Rall be 
eaſily follow'd, if = Hearts be ſeafon'd with thoſe rin- 
ciples we have recommended. To know how to raill 
well, is the Character of a polite Man, and one that is 
„ well-read in the World; we love thoſe who divert 
ve take a Pleaſure in hearing a Thing finely hit off: 
We ſometimes luckily get rid of an Affair, by trifling 
upon a Subject; for there are ſome that would appear 
too odious, were you to treat them ſeriouſſ7r. 

« IT would be too cruel to deride an unfortunate Per- 
* ſon: Rallery is not ſuitable to Objects that require 
* Compaſſion. Great. Crimes ought alſo to move our 
* Horror, not our Laughter. There is a wide Diſtance 
between a Banterer and a Buffoon ; it is worſe ſtill to 
« deſcend to Obſcenities : Rallery is not reaſonable an 
** farther than it is uſeful. We cannot rally juſtly, if 
* we do it always; nor muſt we take Advantage of all 
Opportunities for it that preſent themſelves.” 

THERE are Rules for Converſation, like thoſe for Style: 
Attention ro general Rules may keep us from Faults and 
Imperfections; but a Man muſt have an Underſtanding 
that is juſt, various, abundant, delicate, a Taſte form'd b 
Reading, by the Practice and Knowledge of the World, 
by Reflection, to atrive at thoſe Qualities that make us plea- 
ſing, and give us Charms, in the Converſation and Com- 
merce of the World. Rules will prevent a Defect, but 
not create a Beauty; this is the Fruit of natural Parts and 
Temper ; but of fuch natural Parts and Diſpoſitions, as 
we have taken Care to improve. 

X. I Do not pretend to give Rules and Concluſion. 
Inſtructions, that will quality us to pleaſe 
ſuch Men as we do not eſteem, nor love at all; ſuch as 
are unworthy of Love and Eſteem. When we have any 
Reliſh for Philoſophy, that is, any Love for Truth and 
Wiſdom, we ſhall never bring our ſelves to be falſe to 
our own Sentiments ; we ſhall never fink to Flatteries, 
or chi!diſh Manners, nor, in one Word, to unworchy Com- 


pliances, I never had Occaſion my ſelf to think of theſe 
Rules, 
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ridiculum, ſed nobis tantum licet furtim, ſi quando, & curſim. Al- 
terum minime eſt liberale. Tertium, oris deprivatio, non digna no- 
bis. Quartum, obſccenitas, non ſolum non — digna, {cd yix con- 
viyio liberorum. Cic. de Orat. Lib. II. 
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Rules, as toPraQice, Providence wu alotted me my Birth 


in a Corner of the World, where I never found them 
of any confiderable Uſe ; a Place, whoſe Advantages of 
Fortune are but -fmall. And tho” they were otherwiſe 
thoſe to which a Man might advance by Candour and 
Probity, are thoſe alone which I value; and there is no- 
thing, that I ſhould not think too dearly bought by Diſ- 
guiſe. Liberty is ſo yaluable a Good, that no other is 


capable of repairing the Loſs of it. 
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25 272 65 2. is the Principle of our Knowledge. i i. 264. V. 1. i- 9255 
Vi. 154. 16id. viii. ibid, and fol. its Hindrances, ii. 367. ibid; con- 
tributes to. our Happineſs, ibid. how eſtabliſhed; iti. 369. 56:d. 
its Inflaence” on by whole Life, iv. 271. ibid. how * 


Wees ibid. een i. #h Vr 8 
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099 9 ATTRIBUTE, 


12 5 
ATTRIBUTE, an improper Term, viii. 300. V. 1. Attribute of 
a Propoſition, ii. 101. V. 2. Attributes in a, Negative Propoſi- 
tion, i. 105. ibid. +4 | | } 
AvuGvusTin, (St.) a judicious Maxim of his, ix. 376. V. 2... 
AvuTroRiTy, of Maſters, its ill Effect, xii. 32. V. 1. Ul. 147. 
V. 2. its Riſe, xiii. 125. V. 1. vi. 19. V. 2. it ſerves inſtead of 
Reaſon, vii. 278. V. 1. when not ſufficient, vi. 230. V. 2. When 
to be follow'd, ibid. on | | | 
AuTHoORs, their End, viii. 236. V. 1. X. 361. V. 2. Compariſon 
of Authors, xii. 236. V. 2. God not the Author of Sin, x. 303. V. 1. 
Ax10Ms, xxxi. 482. V. 1. Vi. 144. V.2. x 
B. 7 
-L A CON, Chancellor of England, iv. 149. V. 2. 
BEAUTIFUL, confounded with rare, iii. 360. V. 1. 
BEIN e, general Idea of it, iv. 297. V. 1. e 
BEL41Zv IN , an equivocal Term, iii. 224. V. 2. To believe we 
muſt underſtand, it. ibid. has I | 
B IR TH, Advantages of it, iii. 423. V. 1. | p 
op, conceived by the Underſtanding, iii. 18. V. 1. Exiſtence 
of Body, v. 41. ibid. 2 
BREVIT V, Advice for it, Vii. 3 14. V. 2. iv. 383. ibid. Falle 
Brevity, viii. 3 16. ibid. ie , 


E. 


ANA AN, the Language of Canaan, what it is, viii. 23. V. z. 
C ; © "9A the Uſeleſſneſs of the Canon of Contrarics, ix. 406. 
CASsSsTix I, his Elogy, x. 251. V. I. 48 
CausEs, ii. 435. V. 1 Character of the true one, iv. id. 
Cauſes occaſional, v. 436. V, 1. differ from ſecondary, ibid. firſt 
Cauſe, vi. 442. V. 1. it formed the Univerſe, xi. 472. V. 1. ſole 
Cauſe, xx. 472. V. 1. Cauſe co-ordinate} ſubordinate, xxi. ibid. 
principal, xxii. 173. V. 1. XXiii. 475. ibid. total and partial, 
xxiv. ibid. immediate and mediate, xxv. 475. ibid. remote, avi. 
ibid. univerſal and particular, xxvii. ibid. inſtrumental, xxix-478. 
ibid. preſerving, procreating, equivocal; univotal, xxx. 481; i61d. 
Nothing done without a Cauſe , Xxxi. 482. ibid, Enquiries into 
Cauſes, xxxii. 487. ib. in Practice; MRiii. 487. ibid. intelli- 
gent, vii. 445. ibid. contingent, viii. 446, 16:4.” neceſſary,” it, 
447. ibid. final, x. 451. ibid. xi. 452. ibid.” xiii 455% %%. 
CEerrainty, ji. 110. V. 2. ii, tr. V. 2. iv. 113. V. 2. 
| Certainty that holds againſt Objections. x. 116, V. 2. xv. 493 ibid. 
_ Cauſes of the little Cerrainty of the Sciences, xi. 118.4514.” Cer- 
tainty the great Effect of a good Method, iv. 299. ibid. "Rules 
for it, v. id. how it comes to be rare, vi; ibid, 


„ ES e 


CaAx c, 


e. 


- Cuancs, a Word fignifying nothing, viii. 447. V. 1. iii. 10. V. 2 
 CHimERICaAt, Men, their C „ O 
CHoLERick Diſpoſition of their Minds, vii. 55, V. 1. Cor- 
lon, viii. 57.1614. | | 

Curysosroms, a Sermon of that Father examin'd, xiii. 127. V. 1, 

- Cicto, floating, iv. 218. V. 2. 

CIRCUMSPECTION, help towards gaining it, ix. 303. V. 2. 

= Ule, xi. 305. ibid. xii. 307. ibid. whether it hinders, iii. 357. 
* 

CLtaxr: Uſefulneſs of clear Language, ii. 30. V. 2. Perſpicuity 
depends upon Ute, iii. ibid. Perſpicuity eſpecially nece in 
Diſtinions, lit. 382, V. 2. N : 

CoLLECT1loNs, Method of making them, iv. 291. V. I. 

CoLLIERS, his Elogy, x. 252. V. I. 

Comedy, whether it be a Sin to go to one, iv. 195. V.\. 

CoMMENTATORS, are like Lovers, they turnevery Thing into a 
Beauty, iii. 179. V. 1. | 

CoMMERCE of the World, its Conveniencies and Inconveniencies, 
i. 75. V. 1. iii. 76. ibid. Commerce of the great, vii. 81. and 
fol. ibid. x. 97. ibid. with Inferiors, iv. 143. V. 1. 

Common Places in Logic, i. 215. V. 2. their Uſe, ii. 152. their 
Uſeleſneſs, iii. 216. ibid. 

ComMPaAR15S0N, of one's felf with others, xvi. 166. V. r. xi. 391. 
ibid. when uſeful, xviii. 169. ibid. Compariſons dazzle, iii. 357. 
ibid. iii. 7. V. 2. gain „ iii. 362. ibid. Rules for them, 
iv. 363. ibid. how ur Light, v. 364. ibid. they embelliſh, 
vi. 373. ibid. „ Vii. 375. ibid. Terms of equivocal 

- Compariſons, x. $1. V. 2. ii. 108. V. 2. v. 197. ibid. Fruitful- 
neſs in them ſhews Equivocation, ix. 386. V. 1. they ſhovld turn 
upon Subjects of the Kind, xi. 389. ibid. 

8 Advice to thoſe that compoſe, x. 304. V. 2. 
v. 192. ibid. % 

CoMmPpREHENSION: Whatever we do not comprehend muſt not 

be rejected, xi. 28. V. 1. | 

Concelivins: we eſteem but little what we do not conceive with 
Eaſe, xiii. 348. V. 1. | 

ConFERENCES, their Uſefulneſs, vii, 279. V. 1. 

 ConjecTvREs, how: juſtified, ix. 46. and fol. V. 1. 

.ConjJuncTlioNs, their Ideas are of the Underſtanding, iii. 19. 

ow YR. | 

ConsE QUENCE: Arguments by Con „vii. 257. V. 2. 

Taverna INT: it is good to 2 8 our — 
times, Xii. 125. V. 1. | | 

Cox TEN: in what Senſe one is content with a little, xvi. 204. 


ANNE Bi... 1 | 


-ConTinveD: Deſects of continu'd Diſcourſes, i. 414. V. 2. 
their Riſe, ii. 415. ibid. SOR. 

ConTRADICTION, the Spirit of it makes us love Novelty, 
iv. 315. v. 1. we fall into Contradictions, in Matters we do not 


— 


- 
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underſtand, iii. 395. V. 1. iv. 399. ib the Pleaſure of contra 
dicting, its Pedantry, v. 196. V. 1. Oppoſition contradictory, 
v. 4o1. ibid. its Uſe, vi. 402. ibid. the Manner of practiſi 
and carrying it on, iii. 395, and pag. ibid. whether Contradictions 
be the Obje& of the Divine Power, vii. 403. ibid. viii. 405. ibid. 
whether we may believe them, ii. 224. V. 2. how we are aſſured 
of them, ix. 94. V. 1. Divines allow them. to themſelves, iii. 88. 
3 | 

ConTROVERSIES, they ſhou'd be leſſen'd, ix. 399, V. 2. 

ConTEMPT, its Definition and Bounds, ii. 173. V. 1. it revenges 
us of what we admired too lightly, i. 172. id. we deſpiſe too 
haſtily, ibid. Contempt ſerves as a Pretence to Idleneſs, ibid. 

ConVveERSATION, its Uſe, lit. 76: V. 1. its Defect, iv. 79. ibid. 
xi. 391. ibid. xviii. 406. V. 2. what makes it agreeable, v. 
420, ibid, Converſing with the Great, x. 97. V. 2. 

Co pl - uUsxEss, howacquired, xii. 307. V. 2. 1.343. ibid. ii. ibid. 
iii. 764. 

CORRECTING, the Means of correcting, viii. 185. V. t. 

Covzrous Men, there is a very great Number of them, vii. 23 t. 
Vale”. 1 | 

Co ux Ae, its Difference from Brutalicy, xiii. 197. V. 1. neceſ- 
fary to the Learned, 198, ibid. : | * 

CREATION, vi. 443. V. 1. | 

CREATURES, and true Cauſes, iv.436.V. 1. eſtimable and amia- 

ble, xi. 456. 16. | 

CuRrIosItTY vain, Xit. 159. V. I. * 

Cos ron, weakens the Attention and Value of Things, i. 99. V. 1. 
prevents and magnifies Merit, ii. 100. ibid. Extravagancizs of it, 
xii. 124. ibid. 


D. 


E A TH, its Approaches ſerve to enlighten, viii. 199. V- . 
DeFixiTioNns, What they are, I. 381. V.2. their Uſe, 
v. 15. ibid. vi. 200. ibid. Definitions of Words, iv. 36. 
ibid. v. 37. ibid. vi. 385. ibid. whether a Definition be an id 
tical Propoſition, iv. 103. Vid. Definition inſtead of the Thing 
HT v. 14. ibid. ix. 204. ibid, Means of defining i 
r eee, 
pfad ei exterior, vi. 425. V. I. 
DES ARTES blindly follow d, vii. oz. n 
DESsIREs deceive, x. 191. V. 1. ek Uſe, ibid. Precautions | 
41 25 Errors they into, xi. 192. ibid. produce the ſame 
ffects as Fear, xiv. 200. ibid. | | 
DevoTEss, their Illuſions, xili. 127. V. 1. viii. 235. ibid. ix. 
251. ibid. xi. 258. ibid, IX ap | 
Drarocves, the Difficulty of them, i. 419. V. 2. Dialogues 
of the School, ii. ibid. Uſe of Dialogues, iii. 420. ibid, Rules for 


hs Vor. . Tf Site = 
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Dir rte, ii. 87. V. „ 

DIFFICULTY, ü 264. V. 1. vi. 443. ibid. xv. 403. V. 2. 
xvi. ibid. 

D16tsT10N, its Cauſes, iii. 396. V. 1. 

DILCEMM A, vii, vüi, ix, X. 279. and pag. V. 2. 

D1L1GENCE, vii. 276. V. 1. 

Dis couns t, of Men, are Collections of Syllogiſms, xiii. 285. 
V. 2. Precaution to judge rightly of them, i . Clearneſs, Ob- 
ſcurity, Diſtinction, Confuſion of Diſcourſe, i. 27. V. 2. 

Dis ur x, its ill Effects, iii. 179. V. 1. viii. 375. V. 2. ix. 376. 

bid. We diſpute, becauſe we do not underſtand our own Meanin 

ix. 329. V. 1. v. 196. V. 2. Method of diſputing, ix. 399. iba 

x. 400, ibid, xvii. 404. ibid. Manner of diſputing in Converſation, 
XViti. 406. 16id. 

DisTineTION arbitrary, vi. 92. V. 2. roc of It e 

ble, ii. 287. V. I. 

DisTRAGTIONS, y. 274. V. 1. iv. 311. V. 2. 

e to make them rightly, iii, 87. 
ivERSITY, wherein conſiſts the Relation of Diverſi A i. BY V. 1. 
its different Sorts, ji. ib, which are confounded together, -1 
ibid. Remedy againſt it, iv. 398, we confound this Relation wii 
that of Oppoſition, iti. ibid. 5 

DIVE RSJOR, viii. 46. V. 2. --- Obſtacle to Attention, v. 274. V. 1. 

D Iv1S1ONS, their Uſe, iti. 87. V. 2. i. 386. iid. Diviſions arbi- 
trary, Vi. 92. ibid, Rules for them, iii. 32.3- ibid, Abuſe of * 

_ iy. 389, ibid lern 

Dod WELT, iv. 154. V it. 396; ibid. | 7 

Dosx, its Influence. x. 113. V. 1 * 

Dovsr, vi 114. V. 2. 

TIEN in what Senſe one 2742 _ of every Thing 

11.147. V. 2. 
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ART EH ll i. cha! v. 2 
EccteslasTICKS, the Direct nee 0 chem . 
EpucaTtion bad, vii. ri. 187. V. 1. vii. 231. 4 viũ. 235» 2 
vi. 15. V. 2. Xii. 4 f 
Error confounded with the 8. x. 471. V. 1. 
ELASTICITY, no Cauſe of he Cootinuationof Morin XXXii, & 
e 
ELEMENTS, Xiii. 431. v. " ke 
ELoQUENCE, x. 1 V. 1. its Fondation, . 26 id, Bl 
r . vi. 335. V. 1. vii. 376. ibid. Xl, xi. 454 


F 


. * + Fo N. n 

E MILE M, v. 37 710 bs ail | ; 

Exp, an equivocal Term, x. 451. V. I. ut thi, "ibid. its Cha- 
_Tacter, xi. 452. ibid, id. Endy bordnae, Xil, 454+ . 
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ibid. Ends principal and acceſſary, ibid. End ſupreme excludes. 
not the Beſſe of Happineſs, xiv. 458. ibid. = 
EN1GMA, Viil. 379. V. 1. 
ENTELECHIA, 1. 28. V. 2. 4 5 & 2 
ENTHUSIASTS, give themſelves up to their Imagination, x. 27. 
V. 10 | , 
ENTHYMEME, i. 277. V. 2. | 
EN vv, whence it draws its Strength. xvi. 136. V. 1. its ill Effects, 
ix. 240. ibid. x. 248. and pag. ibid. confounded with Ambition, 
ibid. 256. the Difference between them, ibid. | 
EyP1CHEREMA, v. 278. V. 2. vi. ibid.” - 4 
Eyiruers, v. 188. V. 2. ii. 187. ibid. b 
EqQuivocar, Terms cauſe Miſtakes, iv. 398. V. I. xxii. 73. 
ibid. Xxiii. 47 5. ibid. xxiv. ibid. x. 8. V. 1. when they are moſt 
dangerous, viii. 302. ibid. groſs, ii. 239. ibid. more ſubtle, iii. 240. 
ibid. vi. 267. ibid, how explain'd, x. 83. ibid. * 
ERROR, wherein it conſiſts, i. 293. V. 1. the Innocence of it, 
viii. 185. and ibid. V. 1. general Cauſe of it, i. 158. V. 2, parti- 
cular Cauſes of it, ii. 159. bid. Errors of Senſation, wherein they 
cabs, ii. 39. V. 1. flow from a Neglect of Reaſon, vii. 292. 
4; 


ESSENCE, viii. 300. V. 1. how diſcoverable, v. 324. V. 2. 

EsTEEM of one's ſelf, iii. 219. V. 1. Men eſteem themſelves 
from outward Accidents, xv. 311. ibid. | 

Ev N r, if we are permitted to judge from it, xxviii. 478. V. 1. 

EVIDENE, we ſhould uſe our ſelves to it, iv. 4. V. 1. it guards 
againſt contagious Imaginations, xv. 136, ibid. 

ExAMINATI10N, the Neceſſity of it, xvi. 63. V. 1. i. 367, ibid. 
Method of examining, and of making it. leſs tedious, ix. and fol. 
303. and fol. V. 2. | 

EXA LE, viii. 386. V. 1. its Efficacy, xix. 465. ibid. Abuſe 
of it, ibid. 


F. 


EXTREMITY, we run from one Extreme to another, ix. 408, V. 1. 
ACILITY, ii. 267. V.1. vi. 443. ibid. | 
FacTs, ' Precautions concerning them, vii. 


F viii. 1674. 


FACULTIES, their Uſe, i. 1. V. 1. one may be poſſeſſed of them 
2 knowing them, v. 5. ibid. Divition of them, vi. 11. 
ibid. | ST.” | | | 

FAIR, Evidence of it, v. 227. V. 4. 

FALLAC1OUs, abſtracted Terms are ſo, i. 67. V. 2. 

FALsE, Definition of it, i. 110. V. 2. a 

FAMILIAR, Ideas have too much Influence on us, vii. 116. V. 1. 
ü. 147. V. 2. viii: 359. ibid. N 

FAMiLly, how it forms one Whole, 422. V. 1. 

FANATIC1SM, xv. 136, V. 1. Xit. 195. ibid. iv. 400. ibid. 

| Ff2 FEAR, 


232. W 


— 


1 1 DE. 


FE Ax, its ill Effects, xii. 194. V. 1. Remedies, xiii. 195. ibid. 

FiGvure, Style figurative, xi. 52. V. 2. 

Fix ux Ess, gained from Ideas of the Underſtanding, x. 27. V.r. 

FLATTERERs, their Infamy, Miſery, and Haughtineſs, and how 
we guard againſt them, ix. go. V. 1. 

Fort r, wherein it conſiſts, iv. 400. V. 1. introduced into the 
Sciences, Xiti. 341. V.1. | 

FoRCE of Mind, wherein it conſiſts, v. 110. V.1, how acquired, 
vi. 111. ibid. ö 

Form ſubſtantial, xiv. 3 10. V. 1. true, xiii. 431. ibid. Means of 
knowing Forms, xiv. 432. ibid. Forms ſimple and compound, 
XV. 433. ibid. Natural and artificial, xvi. ibid. Form, not a Cauſe, 
xi. 429. ibid. | | 

For run E, an equivocal Term, xi. 305. V. 1. 


G. 


ALIMATHIAS, iii. 3. and fol. V. 2. xii. 55. ibid. 

GENEROSITY true, x. 253. V.1. 

GEn1vus, what are Genius's, iv. 7. V. 1. xi. 454. ibid. 
they ſeldom ſuffer themſelves to be ſurprized, xv. 136. ibid. lit- 
tie Genius's fond of Senſations, ibid. hate Advice, x. 331. V. 2. 
1. 194. ibid. are the moſt preſuming, xi. 334. ibid. are taken 
with Appearances, xxxiii. 486. ibid. with Trifles, and are te- 
dious, in. 31. V. 2. Littleneſs of Genius, xit. 30. V. 1. its ill 
Effects, xiv. 34. ibid. makes us run into Extremes, vii. 175. 

V. 2, and too uniform, iv. 342. ibid. diſpoſes us to form Par- 

ties, ii. 394. ibid. 

GENus, 1.87. V. 2. Diviſion of them, vi. 327. V. 2. paſſing 

_ from one to another, x. 213. V. 2. | 

Grory, Nations attribute that of their Anceſtors to themſelves, 
iii. 423. V. 1. the Love of it has its Effects, and is lawful, 
ix. 238. ibid. x. 241. ibid. its ill Effects, ibid. and fol. Path 
of Glory, x. 241. ibid. hy 

Gon, the ſupream End, xiv. 458. V. 1. Uſefulneſs of the Know- 
ledge of God, xii, 336. ibid. | | | 

Goon, i. 29. V. 2. | A 

Goops ſolid, xi. 192. V. 1. xvi. 202. ibid. Order and Diſorder 
of Self- Love in their Purſuit, iv. 222. ibid. | 

n Difference of one from a Philoſopher, vi. 113 

Gravity, iii. 6. V. 1. ix. 209. V. 2. | : 

GREATNESs, if there be any abſolute, xv. 310, and fol. V. 1. 
Authority of the Great, vii. $1. ibid. true Greatneſs, vii. 85. ibid. 
viii. 88. and fol. ibid. ix. 90. ibid. Greatneſs of Soul, xx. 208. 

ibid. the Great love to talk of themſelves, iii. 220. ibid. follow 
cheir own Humour, viii. 283. ibid. at ill Uſe made of their 
Example, xix. 466, 468. ibid. we are fond of paying way eg. 
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ſpect, xxii. 473. ibid. they have more Intereſt in being virtuous 
83 vii. 233. 1 State of their Imagination, viii. 88. 
ib. Licentiouſneſs, Superſtition, Irreligion, Defects of the 
Great, viii. ibid. Illuſions, Meannefs, ix. go. ibid. what debaſes 
them, ibid. Uſe of a Commerce with them, x. 97. ibid. 


H. 


ABI TS, principal, vi. 111. V. 1. Habits of Infancy have 
H 2 E . whole LY xiii. 125. = chiefly 
angerous, W engthen' Education, ibid. Force 
of them, . 101, ibid. 7 | IR; 
HAPPINESS true, v. 52. F. 1. 

Har y v, whether all Men are equally fo, iv. 193. V. 2. 
HATRED, blinds, vii. 184. V. 1. Hatred of Error, and of Vice 
very uſeful, viii. 185. ibid. we ſhould not hate thoſe who are 

in an Error, ibid. the ill Effects of Hatred, iv. 250. V. 2. 
HEART, its Reaſoning, x. 280. V. 2. Oppoſition of it to the 
Mind, X. 411. P. I. | 
Hear, its Cauſes, iii. 395. V. 1. | 
His ron x, its Uſe, xi. 341. V. 1. xi. 236. K. 2. its Diſadvan- 
tages, xiii. 343. V. 1. how to be read, ii. 268. V. 1. its Cer- 
13 x. 234. V. 2. 
OMOGENEOUS, a iv. 424. V. 1. 
Hovo ux, iii. 8. V. 1. Idea of it, v. 156. V. 2. | 
Humour, what it is, xvi. 136. F. 1. is 2 very univerſal Prin- 
ciple, ibid. 139. bia. vails over Intereſt, ibid. 140. ibid. in 
it we are to ſearch for the Riſe of Opinions, xiv. 61. ibid, v* 


|| 


- 


167. V. 2. the Means of making it give way to Reaſon, viii. 


281. F. 1. 
HYFPERBOLE, viii. 40. V. 2. 


J. 


DE AS, what they are, ii. 10. V. 1. vi. 298. ibid. their Uſe, 
ibid. their Diviſion, V. 13. ibid. Ideas of the Underſtanding 
mix d with Senſations, viii. 25. ibid. never contradict them- 

ſelves, ix. 25. ibid. prevent Errors, x. 26. ibid. we give up our 


ſelves to lively Ideas, xv. 134. ibid. xvi. 136. ibid. we dwell 


enough on ſimple Ideas, xv. 1 34. ibid. Ideas determine 


not lon . 
the wil vii. 145. ibid. if there be any Innate, vii. 299. ibid. inde- 


terminate Ideas, xii. 307. ibid. iii. 3. V. 2. v. 77. V2. why 
we dwell on them, vii. 78. ib, they lead into Error, ibid. de- 
terminate Ideas the Source of Arguments, v. 77. ibid. clear 
Ideas, vii, 20. V. 2. the Uſefulneſs of clear Ideas, xxix. 481. V. 1, 


every Idea is clear, ii. 2. V. 2. there are none obſcure, but rela- 


tively, ibid Uſe of clear Ideas, iv. 10. N 2. their Cauſes, ibid, 


how procured, v. 12, V. 2. familiar Ideas, vi. 116, V+ 1. = 


Ta DE. 
too much Infliience, vii. 176. . confounded with the clear, 
© ibid. Ideas pxi ipal and acceſſory, vi. 37. V. 2. the Acceſſory 
change, ide vil. 41. ibid. how they are known, viii. 46. 
"ibid. Force of them, ibid. 47. Simple Ideas j. 61. ibid, con- 
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Xii- 337+ ibid, Ills of the Soul d, viii. 236. ibid. of the 
Vulgar, 80. ibid. ; 


Irrostons and Remedies, ix. 90. V. 1. 

TMAGINATION, vi. 14. V. 1, diſturbs the Underftanding, ii. 15. 
ibid. affiſts the Senſes, viii. 45. ibid. Imagination of Old Age, 
'xviti- 68. ibid. Compoſition imaginary, ix. 186. V. 2. 

LS xiv. 165. V. 1, iii. 360, 361. ibid, xix. 470. and 

» . FOR, | 1 5 

IMroTENCE to do well, vii. 119. V. 1. 

IMPUL sion, Cauſes impulſive, xv. 462. V. 1. 

IxcLINATIOox, What it is, ii. 151. V. 1. what Paſſion adds to 
it, iii. 152. ibid Wy * 

InpucT1ON, Xi. 280. V. 2. its Force, xii. 281. ibid. 

INFINITE, mon conceived by the Underſtanding, iii. 20. V. 1+ 
a s us, ix. 28. b. Idea of it, iv. 297. ibid. there is but one 
Infinite, ibid. vi. 442. ibid. © 

Ins$TRUMENTS, the firſt Cauſe has none of them, vi. 442. ibid. 
Cauſes inſtrumental, xxiv. 478, 480. ibid. if they ſhould be laid 

aſide for the Abuſe of them, ibid. 48 1. ibid. RET TY 

InTELLIYGENT Beings, how united, ii. 420. V. 1. intelligent Cauſes 
act with Knowledge, and alſo with Ignorance, vii. 445: ibid. 

InTEREST, what is the preateſt, viii. 282, V. 1. | 

InvECTIVES: Xi. 400. V. 2. xx. 410. ibid. | | 

Jo v. xv. 200. V. 1. Means of 1 * it, xvi. 202. ibid. cauſes 
Activity, and Extenſion, xvii. 205. ibid. there is a Joy that diſ- 
ſipates, ibid 206. ibid. = 2 

IIA L 1610N, its Cauſes, vi. 18. V. 2. 

JupeMEnT, Definition of it, ii. 2. V. I. i. 99, V. 2. its 
Actions, V. 1OFs V. 2s we judge of others by our ſelves, xi. 
28. V. „ 0 k | . 

5 2 Won K. | C 
"NOWLEDGE, of our ſelves gain'd by Logic, v. 5. V. 1 


ivy. 20 ibid. Imperfections of our Knowledge, xvi. 64 
ibid. what Sort of Know Logic ſappoſes, i. 9. V. 1 


"Means of extending it, xii. 30. ibid. Ulefulneſs of our Know 
L; 


edge, xii. 337. 1h1d. 


* 
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| ANGUAGE, — DittinQneſs, and/Confu- 


* i. 27. V. 2. its Rules agree with Logic, i. 1. 

I, il. 30. V. 2. 

Law, xvili. V I. is the Rule of Exam Xix. 46 ibid.” 

146 ai ee is, iii. 288. 2 2 

LENDING, we end Authors our own Thoughts, i. 348. V. 5 

L Ess, Arguments from leſs to more, xi. 389. V. 1. 

Linzzrv, it is enjoyed without Knowing it, — 
v. 23. V. 1. iii. 141. ibid, on what Action 33 
143. ibid. it Foreknowledge proves there is n — 1 prong 
viii. %. Lib.rty the Foundation of Mortality, iv 

V. 2. is made uſe of by thoſe that deny it vi 1. V. 1. 'UZ 
of it neglected, ix. 148, ibid. its Uſe and ——_— * and 2 141. 
and fol. xvini. 464. ibid. - * er | . 1481 

L1GHTNESs, xii. 159. V. I. Lge 0 N et Aida : 

Lion, Action of it; iv. 344. V. . 

LIVIN , what it i is, vii. 180. V. I. * 

Lo sic, its Definition, i. t. V. 1. End, ibid. Divicen/ ii. 2. V. 1. 
Logic Natutal, iv. 4. ibi Artificial, 5. i6id; Uſes of Artificial 
Logic, v. ibid.” xii. 337. ibid. ſhould treat of the Paſſions, i. — 8 
ibid. and how, vi. 153. ibid; has been ill treated, xiii. 34 1. i. 

Lo vx, its Definition and Origin. iii, 175. V. 1. Source of -Prepoſ- 
ſeſſions, ibid. is a very com pounded Act, fi. 17 4. ibid. * 27 
ibid. takes its Stren "x from our — iii. 1%. its 
ſions have their UE, ibid. how t d againſt them, iv; 180. 

+ | ibid. Uſefulneſs'of Love, v. 161. jd; whence it is we ate aſha- 
med that we love, vi. 184+ ibid. is' — ſtrongeſt of all the Paſ- 
ſions, i. 215. ibid, Self-love ii. ibid, its Actions, ni. 41. l. 
when enlighten'd' animates to Labour, iv. 223. . Pretautiohs 

apainſt it, v. 2 76. 1. Self dove lawful and _— ibid. 
. be independent of the Laws of Juſtice iv. 193. v. 2. 
i we love the Comes: -for "thbinſe]ves xi. el. 


Xv. 462. 1. — ae 01 Oy 5 
Lo, Unhappinefs-6f P a Condition, 80% V. 1. 
Remedies, vii. 81. "> Het $ 8 1X 
LITERATURE, Error ec of thas that Que V. 12014 

12829 £144 0h 
| ry y 824 Tt * ere £ a } * 
| > it bau N 1 fo bl N 
Lelsra ges if Society can l vibes + en 
vi. 207+ V. "= Bro + 40 


AGNETIC Virtues, vi. 118. V. 1 
MaRxVELLO Us, Love of the * a vin 57 v. Is 
MATHEMATICS enlarge the Mind, Kii. 3 form to At- 


— bid. reach us to 2 * 


— ——— 
* _ — — m_—— 
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te of males, x xv. 63. ibid. v. 182. ibid. vi. 313. V. 2 

vii. 318. id. their Uſe in Phyſics, vii. 119. V. 1. i. 173. ibid. 

xij. 341. ibid. how they come to be neglected, i. 173. ibid. 

if the Mathematical Method agrees with all Subjects, i 337. V. 2 

Marrz R, xiv. 309. V. 1. x. 429. ibid. is no Cauſe, xi. ivid. its 
true Definition, xiii. 431. ibid. 

Mans, we are deceived in the Choice of them, xi. . V. 1. 

MEcnranits u of the Mind. ix. 149. V. 1. 

Mz0p1ivum, i. 205. V. 2. 

Mraxchorr Men, their Character, xii. 59. V. 1. Means to 

cure them, xiii; 60. ibid. | 

"MELANCH TON, Xii. 341. V. 1. 

MEMORIAL, 'Viii. 383. V. 1. 

M Mor x, its Uſe, i. 286. V. 1. ifprejudicial to judgment, ii. 5. 

- ©" Means to ſtrengthen it, iii. 288. 164d. vi. 229. V. 2. vii. 22 1.14. 

3 Vii. 221. V. 2. 45 . 

ERIT, Xl. 414. V. 1. Xvii. 4 ſhould encreaſi x. 248. 
ibid. be Nat ef bla, ad ® | 2 
METAPHORS impoſe, xv. 134. V. 1. xi. 429. ibid. vi. 267. V. 2. 

2 x. 81. ibid. mull be changed, vii. 376. V. 1. 
K. 12. V. 2. not to be uſed in defining, ii 382. %%% 

Mararxrsic l Ideas caſily ra vii. 277. V. 24. 

Mzrnos, its Definition, ii. 1. V. 1. ii. 298. V. 2. Neceſſity of 

it, x. 51. ibid. i. 297. iii. 298 ibid. i. 343. ibid. has three Uſes 

vii. 298. id. ſhould: vary * the Subjects treated, 

Al. 3337: ibid. three Methods, ii. 343- 16id, Method of informing 

ves, iii. ibid. 

Mano oppoſed tothe Heart, x. 411. V. 1. wherein its Force con- 
"laſts, V. 110. ibid. how acquired, ibid.. te Minds, x. 256. 

ibid. bad Effects of them, xiv. 34. V. . 

a n vii. 79. V. 2. x 

Mops, Character of it, iii. 296. V. 1. Diviſion of Modes, v. 298. 

ibid. Modes, Subjects, v. 425. ibid; Modes confounded with Sub- 

. -  Nances, xiv. 309. ibid. an. * . 

'MoLzcu , xii. „V. . 

Menarizr, its Foundation, vii. 118. V. 1. xii. 337 ibid. its 
e, 404. tree, Xili. 343. ibid. Nun of moral n 
xi. 454 

Mon, vide. leis. 

MorninG Hour, peat Belp to Ate ©. 1 i, 

MoT1on is a real Cauſe, iv. 436. V. 1. on Motion, 
Xi, 391. ibid. Idea of it very compounded, ti, Ty V. 2. and ex- 

' plained, . 5. bid. ix. 210. ibid. Motion natural and violent. 

Fü. 179 os, 

ENT OE i. 418. v. 1. diſcourages, diſturbs, and retards 

N, 1%. Veoas 

MysTICAL, il. 384. V. 1. i. 286. V. 2. Danger of the 

_ _ myſtical Way, iv. 287. bil. its tempting God, v. 289. ibid. 
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N. 


AMES 5 iv. 398. V. 1. iii. 422. ibid. x. 429, ibid x. 
4571. ibid. confounded, xiv, 309. ibid. xv. 3 10. ibid. 

NATURE, an obſcure Expreſſion, xiii. 13 1. J. 1. ii. 70. V. 2. 
content with little, xvi. 204. V. 1. | 

Necess1ITY, ix. 450. V. 1. Study of neceſſary Objects, ii. 323. 
F. 2. | | 

NEGA TIN, what it is, i. tog. FV. 2. Pro of negative Pro- 
poſitions, iii. 108. ibid. Negaive Terms e into poſi- 
tive, v. 401. V. 1. ii. 107. V. 2. Confuſion of negative with. 
politive Terms, and the Conſequences, x. 303. V. 1. the Cauſe, 
_ boy to form the Parallel of the Poſitive and Negative, xiii. 
300, 1018. N 

Nt:coTIATIONsS, by what Means they ſucceed, xvi. 140. V. 1. 

NESTORIANS, ix. 330. V. 1. | 21 | 

N1TRE, nitrous Spirits, vii. 118. V. 1. 

NoB1LI1TY true, vii. 86, V. 1. whether the moſt Antient 
viii. 88. i6id. is not a ſufficient Title for Employments, ibid. its 
real Advantages, Obligations, the Illuſions it throws us upon, 
iii. 423. ibid. is uſeful in Society, ibid. | 

Nox ENTIT , Expreſſions concerning it need Correction, ix. 391: 
V. 1. in ſpeaking of it no Ideas ſhould be formed, ibid. 

Norioxs common, vi. 144. V. 2. . 

NovELTY, old Men have a Repugnance to it, xvi. 63. V. 1. 
whence its Force proceeds, iv. 314. id. Chagrin and Impatience 
lead into it, i6id, Unhappineſs of thoſe who depend on 
it, iid. if it be prejudicial to States, v. 320- ibid, Prejudice for 
it, ix. 240. V. 1. againſt it, v. 252. V. 2. new Words, Ws 34. 
ibid. if nothing new can be faid, vii. 179. ibid. | 

NUMBERS, differeat of Cyphers, iii. 18. V. 1. 


O. 
BIE C T, an equivocal Term, i. 94. V. 2. 
O ON 00 Precautions to come off handſomely in 
them, iii. 33. V. 1. xvi. 403. ibid. when they do not 
ſhake Certainty, x. 116. ibid. xv. 403. ibid. 
OB5scurITyY, whence it is we are pleaſed with it, vi. 15. J. 2. 
when of uſe, ibid. a vicious Aﬀectation, ibid. an important 
Rule concerning it, ix. 24. ibid. when it ſhould give no Unea- 
ſineſs, ibid. Precaution not to be hinder d by it, iii. 310. ibid. 
Occas1oNn, xvi. 464. V. 1. occaſional Cauſes, v. 436. ibid. 
Orp- AoE, Enemy to Novelties, and poſitive, xviii. 68. V. 1. how 
it is happy, xix. 69. ibid. its Authority, xxi. 72. ibid. is wiſeſt, 
ibid. Sophiſm upon it, v. 253. V. 2. 
OrERATIONS, vide Acts. 3 
OPINIATRETY, Precautions againſt it, vii. 67. N 1. 
OriNton, iv. 72. V. 3. | | 
Vor. II. G g Oyyo0- 


T 4 B L E 

Oyyos1T10N, Contrariety, ii. 395. V. 1. ix. 190. V. 2. con- 
founded with Diverſity, iti. ibid. Means of avoiding this Con- 

fuſion, iv. 398. V. 1. how Oppoſitions A ix. 406. ibid. 

Ox ATroks, Helps for them, v. 110. V. 1. they gain Ad- 
miration, viii. 155. ibid. 

ORDER, the N for it, xi. 336. V. 1. vii. 302. V. 2. ii. 
309. ibid. iv. 353. ibid. iii. 369. bid. how the Love of it im- 
poles," * 5 29. ibid, it is — advantageouſly neglected, 

mi. 342. 7d. 

8 Genius, xv. 135. V. 1. 

ORNAMENTS true, vi. 374. V. 1. 


at x 

AIN, Averſion to it, iv. 223. V. 1. xii. 307. V. 2. 

PARABLE, viii. 379. V. 1. 

PARA DOx, Fondneſs of them, iv. 315. V. 1. 
PARALLELS, how they ſhou'd be made, iv. 363. V. 1. 
PARAPHRASES condemned, xi. 363. V. 2. 

PARTICLES, their extream Small xiii. 431. V. 1. 

P 2 of it Source of Prejudices, iv. 154. V. 2. iii. 

ibid. | 

Nuh ak what they are, iii. 152. V. 1. ſtagger the Imagina- 

tion, xv. 166. bid. dazzle the Mind, i. 152. ibid. their Uſe, 
iv. i6id. prevent, xv. 166. ibid, they perplex a Queſtion, ibid. 

if there be but one Paſſion, xi. 415. V. 1. Rule for the Paſ- 

_  fions, xii. 259. ibid. Method of exciting them, iv. 418. V. 2. 

PasTORS, their Authority, vii. 378. V. 1. xi. 454. ibid. 

PzpaNnTs vain, affected, dicks and frighten well-diſpoſed 

Minds from Study, vi. 55. V. 1. iv. 79. ivid: Pedantry an 
K iti. 35. V. 2. Pedants are in ſome Credit, xiii. 349. 

. 1. 

PEO TIE, how they make one Whole, ii. 422. V. 1. how they 
are Heirs to the Glory of their Anceſtors, iii. ibid. | 

PzRCEPTION ſimple, iii. 12. V. 1. ſimple and compounded, 
ibid. if there be any Error in ſimple Perceptions, iv. 13. ibid. 
ii. 39. ibid. 

PRHILO SO Rx true, ix. 149. V. 1, 

PaLEG6MATIC, Diſpoſition of their Minds, xii. 59. V. 1. Cor- 
rection, xiii. 60. ibid. - 

l their Uſe, xii. 338. V. 1. ill treated, xiii. 343. 

ibid. 

Pr EASURES, [nclination for them, iv. 223. V. 1. vi. 227. ibid. 

if Pleaſure be a Good, iv. 223. ibid. how we ſhou'd love them, 

Vi. 227. ibid. | 

PLENITUDE, 2 Method comes near it, i. 323. V. 2. we 

' ſhou'd not affect it, ix. 330. ibid. 

PowER, active and 1 life 435. V. 1. abſolute Power, if it 
ſecures us Tranquillity, ix. 408. ibid. of Novelty and Antiquity, 
it. 314. i614, of the Mind, v. 144. ibid, 

| | | PRAISE, 


- 
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PRA1SE, when we may be aſſured of its Sincerity, ix. gz. V. r. 
its ill Effects, xvii. 168. ibid. Means to prevent them, ibid. 
Style of it, iii. 179. ibid. | x. 246. ibid. iv. 74. V. 2. how it 
© ſhou'd be heard, x. 243, 246. V. 1. 
PREACHERS, carry'd 2 the Paſſions into Illuſions, ix. 407. V. 1. 
their Faults, vii. 176. V. 2. v. 197. ibid. viii. 208. ibid, vi. 
1 221. ibid, v. 276, _— 369. tid. 70 
RECTPITATION, we fhou'd guard againſt it, iv. 4; V. 1. uni- 
verſal Source of Error, i. 158. V. 2. | * 4 
1 it is dangerous to be fond of it, xiii. 263. 
PRE JV DIeESs, i. 147. V. 2. their Origin, ii. ibid. Means 
of diſcovering, and guarding againſt them, iii. 147. 164 
there are four Sorts of them, iv. 149 ibid. Preju- 
dices of Practice, v. 156. ibid. we are ſeldom entirely 
brought off from our Prejudices, vi. 157. ibid. thoſe of our In- 
fancy extend farther, xvi. 64. V. 1. | 8 
PREYOSSESSIoRS, their Uſe, iii. 108. V. 1. in what Senſe 
we ſhould always exam ine without Prepoſſeſſion, iv. 163. V. 2. 
we ſhould read without Prepoſſeſſion, vi. 356. ibid. 111. ibid. 
how prevented, xi. 119. V. 1. xiv. 163. ibid. | | 
1 confines the Underſtanding, xii. 33. V. 1. xvi. 
4. ibid. | "cd 1 Nag £7 
PRINCIPLE, What it is, i. 140. V. 2. Neceſſity for them, 3 
ibid. Method of learning them, iii. 141. ibid. if they be 
al, iv. ibid. if there be one firſt Principle,” v. 143. 11. 
in what Senſe they are common Notions, vi. 144. ibid. Method 
of proving them, vii. 145. 1%. Principles of Theory and 
Practice, viii. 146, ibid. Principles deſerve a long Attention, 
iv. 224. V. 1. 
PRISM, iv. 344. V. 2. | 
PROBABILITY, if there be any, i. 120. V. 2. 
PROBLEM, What it is, i. 140. V. 2. F 
PROGRESS, what may be called fo, iii. 112. V. 2. four Things 
retard our Progreſs, i. 309. ib | 
ProoFs, the Order of them, i. 393. V. 2. iv. 397. ibid. the 
Choice of them, ii. 394. ibid. the Expoſing and Exphining of 
them, v. 397. ibid. their Number, vi. 398. ibid; ill Effects of 
weak Proofs, viii. 399. ibid. | 
PROPERTIES, iv, go. V. 2. | 
PrRoyORTION, What it is, ii. 356. V. 1. x3 
PrxoPOSITIONS identical and trifling, iv. 103. V. 2. uncer- 
tain, v. 114. V. 2. doubtful, vi, ibid. probable, vii. ib. theſe 
Diſtinctions are relative, viii. ibid Propoſitions ſingular, i. 168. 
ibid. univerſal and particular, ii. 169. ibid. wherein the Singu- 
hr agree with the Univerſal, ibid. Propoſitions indefinite, iv. 17 2+ 
ibid. Cauſes of Mens Inclination for univerſal Propolitions, vi. 
173. ibid. univerſal Propoſitions lead into Error, vii. 174. ib. 
Propoſitions ſimple and compound, i. 180. ibid. Con ive, 
Copulative, Conditional, ii. 180. ibid Truth of the ri 
| Gg 2 | 


e . 
ibid. of the Conditional, iii. 181. ibid. of the Cauſal, iv. ibid: 
Propoſitions compound in Senſe, v. 182. ibid. viii. 185. ibid. 
Truth of disjunctive Propoſitions, vi. 182. ibid. of Diſcretive. 
Vil. 184. ibid Propoſitions exceptive and excluſive, viii. ibid- 
Complex, j. 186. 16id, the Sorts of them, ii. ibid. iv. 187. 
ibid. their Uſe, iii. %. Propoſitions reduplicative, vi. 188. 
| 17 Modal. vii. 189. ibid. Reduction of Propoſitions, viii. 190. 
101 
PROSsYILLOGIs M, iii. 278. V. 2. its Uſe, iv. ibid. 
PYRRHONISTS, i. 119. V. 2. if there be any, and a Confuta- 
tion of them, ji. 120. ibid. iii. 123. ibid. v. 171. ibid. Cauſes 
of Pyrrhoniſm, iii. 123, ibid. iv. 127. ibid. vii. 175. ibid. 
viii. 360, ibid. hal Re 27M | 


UESTION, the State of it ſhou'd be firmly eſtabliſh'd, ii. 
192. V. 2. viii. 203. ibid. how compound Queſtions 
are reſolved into 4 iii. 193. ibid. 
K of» 8 | | | 
Nan xiii. 346. V. 1. 
N  RAILLERIES, XX. 410. V. 2. | 
| READERs, what Sort of them we ſhou'd propoſe to our- 
ſelves, ix. 303. V. 2. Xx. 304. ibid. xi. 305. ibid. 
REAPDIN e, its ill Effects, vi. 356. V. 2. 
REASsO, we are greatly obliged to it, iv. 288. V. 2. v. ibid. cer- 
tain Advantages of it, vi. 291. ibid. authorized by Revelation, 
ix. 293. ibid. by Enthuſiaſts too, x. ibid. it ſhou'd be ſacred, 
=, 294. ibid. Ridiculous Oppoſition of Reaſon to Faith, v. 289. 
ibid. | = | 
R rt as0NING, its Definition, ii. 2» V. 1. i. 191. V. 2. firſt 
Part of it, ii 192, ibid. if we ought to quit the Way of Rea- 
ſoning, becauſe it has not been ſucceſsful enough, ii. 286. ibid. 
what the Weight of human Authority is in Matter of Reaſoning, 
vi. 230. ibid, ill Reaſoning, vi. 207. ibid. 1 
RECAPITUTLATIORSs, their Uſe, v. 355. V. 2. 
RECREATIONS, iv. 193. V. 2, g | 
REFLEx10Ns, when they are hurtful, iv. 79. V. 1. N 
RELATIONS confounded, iii. 422. with Modes, xi. 310. V. 1. 
our Knowledge turns upon Relations, i. 313. ibid. Source of 
the Relations which Objects have to us, ii. 314. ibid. Origin of 
Relations, i. 354. ibid. Relation, an Act of the Mind, ibid. 1. 
354. ibid. — of them, xii. 416. ibid. Parallel of them, 
xiii. 417. ibid. | a 
| eye confounded with Abſolute, 1. 356. V. 1. 
RBELIGIOR, is diſhonour'd, iii. 179. V. I. v. 182. iid. in what 
Senſe Antiquity is the Character of the true, v. 3 18. ibid. Reli- 
gion ſimple, xi. 455- ibid. Mens Averſion to it, xiii. 126. 161d, 
Iii. 132. V. 2, Religion is injur d by being oppoſed to Rea- 
ſon, 1bid.  Remevaies 
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RrMep1ts for Diſtempers of the Mind more eaſy, chan for 
thoſe of the Body, x.58. V. 1. 

RESEMBLANCE. ü. 314. V. 1. impoſes on us, ii. 357. iid. K 
451+ ibid, we carry it too far, iii. 357. 

RrTorsS10N, 1 of it, xi. 400. V. 2. 

RrToRIc IAS, Fault of the Antient, iv. 217. V. 2. 

R1cn, Man who has loſt his Wealth, ix. gf. V. _ 

Ricnues, prove not Merit, viii. . V. I. 
_ Vil, 230. ibid. not rightly uſed, ibid. — 
161 

R161D, viii. 187. V. I. ii. 394. V. 2. Xii. 400. ibid. 

Rovsst Au, his Tranſlation of a Latin Epigram from Scarren. w. 
211. V. 1. 

RuLes, xviii- 464. V. 1. vi. 266. v. 2. their Uſefulneſs, vii. 
208. ibid. how they ſhould be ſtudy'd, vi. 111. V. 1. how they 
are found, ii. 387. . 2. the Study of them ſhou'd go before 
Imitation, xix. 470. V. 1. Rules tf Morality, v. 8. ibid. vi. 
314. V. 2. BY wk 4s 1 


ig 


8. 


ANGUINE, Advantages of a canguine Tem „ 11. 51. 52. 
V. 1. its Faults, iv. ibid. how —— 1 25 | 

SCIENCE, in what Senſe it puffs up, ix. 40. End 

of it, xi. 454. ibid. Uſefulneſs of the true, vii. SO V. 2. the 

Sciences help each other, x. 213. ibid. ? 

SCARRON, an excellent Model, xx. 211. V. 1. 

SCHEMES v. 275. V. 1. | 

Schoor, Puerilities of it, v. 91. V. 2. ii. 239. ibid. iii. 264. 
ibid. ii. 340. ibid. xii. 364. ibid. 

SENSATIONS, and their Uſe, ii. to. V. 1. confounded with 
Ideas, iii. 8. V. 2. Force of them, ii. 161. ibid. 

SENSESs, Vi. 14. V. 1. Imperfection of their Pleaſures, ii. 38. 
ibid. how their Errors may be prevented, iii. 40. ib. they ac- 
quaint us with the Relations between external Bodies and ours. 
iv. ibid. and with the Exiſtence of Objects, v. 41. ibid. we dif- 
cern them plainly by their Means, vi. 43. ibid. by the Means of 
Precautions, vii. 44. ibid. Uſefulneſs the Senſes in In, 
viii. 45. ibid. how ſupply d, viii and ix. 45, ms ibid. 

S1LENCE, when it is the beſt Side, x. 334. V. 

' - S1MPLICITY, when we do not ns attain i, xii. . V. 1. 

Uſefulneſs of a Habit of it, iii. + þ 1. V. 2. Means of acquiring 
it, v. 312, ibid, | 

'S1NCERITY recommended, vi. 421. V. 2. ix. 233. ibid. 

SMELL, its Cauſes, iv. 40+ V. 1. | 

SoctETy, ii. 57. V. 1. neceſſary, 76. ibid. ics Diſadvantages, ii 
ibid. iv. 79. v. ibid. 

SOCRATES, his Method, iv. 370. V. 2. 

$oL1TUDE, contributes to Tranquillity, 1/74. V. 1. to Attention, 

to the Knowledge of one's ſelf. ibid. ii. 75. 1. 266. ibid. what 
aur Behaviour ſhould be in it, i. 74. ibid. its Inconveniencies, ibid. 
HL 76. ibid.  S$OPHISM, 


- 
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Sor nent, vii. 403. V. 1. vii. 201. V. 2. viii. 208. ibid, ix. 209. 
ibid. i. 246. ibid. there are two Sorts of them, ii. 247. ibid. 

So RI ES, Xiil. 283. V. 2. Rules of it, xiv. 284. i il. 5 

SORROw, contracts the Underſtanding, xv. 200. V. 1. its Uſe, 
xviii. 206. ibiul. its ill Effects, xix. 207. ibiil. Remedies, XX. 208. 
ibid. — 282. ibid. may be the Effect of a tender Heart, xx. 
210. 1018. 

So ut of Brutes, iv. 401. V. 1. vegetative, xiv. 3 10. ibid. 

SPACE, Idea of it, iv. 77. V. 2, A 4 

SPEAKING of one's ſelf ii. 359. V. 1. ſpeaking exactly with- 


Out I it, 1X, 49. V. 2». ; 
SPECTES, i $7. V. 2. if vary'd by Degrees, vii. 178. ibid. 
SPECTACLES, vii. 42. V. 2. | 
S71n05s4 refuted,” xii. 307. V. 1. iii. 382. V. 2. vi. 97+ id. 
S rotes extravagant, iii. 397. V. 1. dangerous, iv. 273. ibid. 
Sr v, an ill Method of it hurts the Judgment, ii. 286. V. 1. 
bow we ſhould ſtudy, xiti. 313. 
9 concerning it, x. 51. V. 2. figurative Style, xi. 
52. Id. 2 
SUBJECT, v. 425. V. 1. ii. 10. V. 2. Subject and Adjunct ex- 
plain each other, viii. 427. V. 1. iii. 02. V. 2 
SUBLIME, what we do not underſtand we think ſo, ix. 330. 
V. 1. Controverſy concerning it, ix. 211. V. 2. 2 
SUBLIMATE, vii. 195. V. 2. . 
SUBORDINAT10N eſſential, accidental, xxviii. 477. V. 1. Sub- 
3 of Cauſes, in mfinitum, a Chaos of Darkneſs, vi. 
444+. 0 | : 
SuBssTANcE and Mode, i. 293. V. 1. viii. 300. ibid. Sub- 
ſtance of the Body, of the , ibid. if a Body be one whole 
- Subſtance, or a ſimple Subſtance, ii. 63. V. 2. if there be but one 
only Subſtance, xii. 30%. V. 1. Diviſion of it, iv. 297. ibid. 
SUBT1ILT1ES impoſe, ix. 57. V. 1. Sorts of them, ix. 412+ 
ibid. falſe Subtilties, ibid. F 
S ur ERFLUOUs, whatever is not neceſſary, is not ſo, xi. 4 3. V. I. 
Surrxsririox occaſion d by not enough conſulting the Under- 
ſtanding, 1. 27. V. 1. its Cauſes, xiii. 160. ibid. xiv. 165. 
ibid. iii. 396. ibi. hen pleaſed with Novelty, 316. ibid. 
Surros 11 falſe may ſerve to prove, v. 366. V 1. Precautions 
againſt ſuppoſing, iii. 1 to. V. 2. when allowable, i. 223. ibid. 
-Susr ENDING, ' When we ſhould ſuſpend our Judgment, v. 164. 
zern. * ö | 10 7 
SyYLLoOG18M, i. 261. V. 2, Syllogiſm ſimple, ii. ibid. compared 
with the compound, iii. 264. ibid. Uſefulneſs of Syllogiſms, iv. 
ibid. viii. 272. ibid. its Parts, v. 265. ibid. Rules for the Simple, 
- vi. 266. bid. vii. 271. ibid. Syllogt m Conjunctive, i. 273. ibid. 
Rules for it, ii. ibid. Its Uſefulneſs, iii. 274. ibid. Syllc diſ- 
junctive, iv. ibid. Rules for it, ibid. | 
-$YMBoOL1CcAL Know. edge, ix. 50. V. 2. | | 
SYNONYM A, iv. 383. V. 2. 88 * 
SynTH#ETICAL Method, i. 377. V. 2. ii. ibid. iii. 379. ibid. 
vi. 385. ibid. | SYSTEM» 


T A B L B. 
SrsrEM, i. 1. V. I. iv. 292. ibid Fondneſs for it, iv, 149. V. 2 


ty ones, xxxii. 484. V. 1.  xXxxiii, 487. ibid. ix. 26. V. 2. 
1.178 ibid. vi. 302. ibid. 


y of 


EACHING, to teach well, we ſhould have Fire temper d 

with Addreſs, xi. 58, V. 1. Method of it, i. 366. V. 2. 

it. 367. ibid. iii. 369. ibid, Defects of Teachers, vii. 37 5. 

ibid. we improve by teaching others, viii 1b,lf. —_— 

TECHNICAL Words, iii. 36. V. 2. "*7 117 

TERMS negative, x. 302. V. 1. ill uſed, xii, 429. ibid. abſtracted. 
fallacious, 1. 67. V. 2. , | 


TESTINoR x, Neceſſity of it, i. 223. v. 2. Teſtimony real, xiii, 


237. ibid. negative, xiv. ibid. 
THALES, his © 246. V, th 
THEOLOGIANS, their Defects, vii. 398. V. 3. 


TIME, its Idea explained, i. 67. V. 2. Management of it, ix. 284. 
V.1 


THOUGHT, its Definition, i. 10. V. 1. excludes, Extenſion, iii. 
296. ibid. iv. 399. ibid. ix. 407. ibid. we can think of ſeveral 
Things at once, i. 354. ibid. 

ToxGuts, Knowledge of them, xii. 341. V. 1. xiii. 342. ibid. 
why ſo much valued, xiii. 343. ibid. dangerous, ibid. Method of 
learning them, ix. 360. V. 2. | 

. TraxquiLITY, ſerviceable in the Diſcovery of Truth, iv. 4. V. 1. 
how attained, i. 7 3. ibid. viii. 189. ibid. xi. 193. ibid. xv. 200. 
ibid. viii. 235. ibid. x. 241. ibid. blamable, xx. 214. ibid. 

TRAVELS cure of Prepoſſeſſion, iv. 108, V. 1. 

Trina Deitas, ix. 330. V. 1. 

TRUTH, its Idea, 11. 69. V. 2. pure Love of it, ii. 268. V. 1. 
ii. 394. V 2. iti. 395. ibid. how to be loved, xviii. 270. V. 1. 
vii. 184. ibid, true Propoſitions, i. 110. V. 2. Love of Truth 
regulates the Paſſions, xii. 259. V. 1. 


V. 


AGE, or indeterminate Terms, when they deceive, xii. 308. 
V. 1. their Uſe and Abuſe, vii. 92. V. 2. when we may 
be content with them, viii. 80. ibid. when we ſhould 

_ farther, ix. ibid. the Determinate diſſipate the Obſcurity of 

Vague, x. 116. V. 2. v. 206. ibid, iii. 216. ibid. 

VANII r, the Cauſe of Error, iii. 161. V. 2. | 


VaRIETyY neceſſary, vi. 221. V. 2. how it agrees with Order, 

iv. 354. ibid. f | f 

* ViRTUE, if there be but one, xi. 415. V. 1. what raiſes its Value, 
vii. 446. V. 1. Love of it regulates the Paſſions, xii. 259. ibid. 


Vis1ons, how authorized, iv. 400. V. 1, how given into, iv. 
316, ibid. | | 


VistONARIES, viii. 384. V. 1, 
UNBENDING, iii. 269. V. 1. UNDER. 


| 


Unt 2.x 3 465 the School, v. 91. V. 2. 
Univocar Terms, ix. 81. V. 2. 


3 
8 vi. 14. i. 15. v4 3 
ibid. its Exiſtence, iii. 16. ib. Mea to facilitate the Exerciſe 


8 
1 


iv. 20. ibid. how it depends on the Senſes, v. 21. ibid. depends 
| leſs on the Body, and is leſs confined than the Senſes and Ima: 5 
gination, vi. 24. ix. 2 ibid. Means of finding its Limits, and 


3 them, xi. 28. 


* Eat ence of Bodies, ui. 16. WP 2 

xiv. 34. ibid. 4 

pres of the Soul ener. viii. bebe. 1. ix. 210. V. 2. f 
NITY, i. 41 I. | 

urs SAL1TY, in the Senſe, and in the Expreſſion, ii. 169. V. 2. 

three forts of it, iii. 170. 101d. of Kinds and Individuals, V. 2 

bid. in certain Gircumſtances, ibid. 


1 . ibid. in Matters of Prac- 
that aſſures us of the 


Us, confounded with t the final Cauſe, x. 451.V. 1. how to be 
+ aflured; we may make uſe of a Thing, i ix. 453- ibid, 
Usz#FvL Knowledge, xii. 337. V. 1. 
VszLxss, the Uicleſs fhiduld be neglecled, vil, 328. I 


W. 


ARS, if there be any Juſt, iv. 206. V. 2. vi. 205. * 
111. 216. ibid. 


| WasTE, Precaution againſt it, ix. 284. V. 1. 

Waous, neceſſary and contin 7 418. V. 1. integral, eſſential, 
ii. 419. ibid. Ph fical, * 5h d. by Aſſociation, and moral, 422. 

ibid. Relative, i eneous and * r 4 Iv. 424. ibid. 

Wir. it 1 N i. 141, V. 1. what it is, 11. 754. 
if it as Cauſe bo our Motion, — 142. bi the Cauſes that 

determine it, v. 144. vii. 145. ibid. its Difference from the reſt 
of our Faculties, vi. 144- ibid. ſhould guard againſt Senſations and 

Paſſions, x. 150. ibid. 

Wis po, ix. 149. V. 1. xi. 193. ibid. viii. 281. ibid. xi. 453. 

ibid. ii. 161. V 2: 1 

WIS x Man of the Stoics, xv. 313. V. 1. 

WI 2, falſe. xiii. 417. V. 1. confounded with Malice, iii. 359. ibid, 

"Defect of little Wits, x. 256. ibid. 

'WrrxEssts, Proofs of their Sincerity, ix. 233. V. 2. 

Words, there are ſome that ſignify nothing, xi. 305. V. 1. vi. 16. 

V. 2. Attachment to them, Iii. 7. ibid. v. 11. bid. Words juſt. 

iti. 33. ibid. Uſefulneſs of clear Words, ii. 30. ibid, Uſe and Abuſe 

of general Words, vii. 93. ibid. | 

eee 355. V. 2. 15 - 47 
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